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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 

TO 


THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


What I gire in this little book are outlines, pencil- 
sketches, 1 might say,—i^othing more. In the present 
st||te of our knowledge about the ancient religions, this 
only can be reasonably expected from the students of this 
branch of science, this only can be attempted with some 
hope of success. The time for writing an elaborate His- 
toiy of Eeligion, even of Eeligions, has not yet come. Not 
a few special investigations must be instituted, not a few 

4 

difficult questions elucidated, before anything like this can 
^ done. But it is useful, even necessary, from time to 
thrip to sum &p the amount of cert^ knowledge, gathered 
by the researches of several years, and to sketch, be it here 
and there with an uncertain hand, the draught of what 
may at some time becoxne a living picture. This is what 
I propose to do. The interest of what is called by the 
unhappy name of Science of Eeligions, let us say of Hiero* 
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kfgy, is inoreasmg every day. Now, I tbink there is great 
danger that so young a science may lose itself in abatiitflt 
speculations, based on a few facts and a great many dubi- 
008 or erroneous statements, or not based on any facts at 
all For the philosopher who wishes to avoid this danger, 
for the theologian who desires to compare Mosaism and 
Christianity with the other religions of the world, for the 
specialist who devotes all his labours and all his time to 
one single department of this vast science, for him who 
studies the history of dvilisation-^-none of whom have 
leisure to go to the sources themselves, even for him who 
intends to do so, but to whom the way is as yet unknown, 
a general survey of the whole subject is needed, to serve 
as a kind of guide or travelling-book on their journey 
through the immense fairyland^of human faith and hope. 
My book is an attempt to supply what they want In a 
short paragraph-style I have written down my conclusions, 
derived partly from the sources themselves, partly (for no 
man can be at home everywhere) from the study of what 
seemed to me the best authorities: and 1 have added some 
explanatory remarks and bibliographioal notices on the 
literature of the subject—very short where such notioes 
could easUy be found elsewhere, more extensive and as 
complete as possible where nothing of the kind, so fbr |8 1 
knew, yet existed. 

I am the more anxious to state this character of my 
woric as one of my oritifis (my friend and coUei^e Br. BL 
Oert, in his interesting notice of my work in the Buteh 
Beview At seems to have wholly foigotten it 
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He 8^ up au ideal of a Histcny of Beligion, and ibeii 
my simple and modest outUnes by that elevated 
standard. Of ocnuse they m not able to fulfil suob 
great expeotationa and they were not intended to 
do 80 .« 

I know that even this slight sketch is incomplete, and 
it is so on purpose. I have limited myself to jthe ancient 
religions, those which embrace a tribe, a people, or a race, 
or have grown into separate sects, and I have left out the 
history of the universal religions. Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Isl&m. Only the ongin of these religions is men¬ 
tioned, as they form a part of the history of the religions 
out of which they sprang, and which culminate in them. 
A thorough study of this more modem religious history 
would have occupied me for several years, and would have 
deferred the publication it my little book for a long time 
So I have narrated the History of Religion “ till the spread 
of the universal religi(fti8," of Buddhism in Eastern, Isldm 
in Western Asia, and of Christianity in the Roman Empira 
As Buddhism only reigned supreme in Hindo8t4n and 
Dekli^n now and then for a while, and was finally driven 
out from both parts of the Indian peninsula, with the sole 
exception of Ceylon, I could not break otf Uie history of 
Brfihmanism at the foundation of the great rival church, 
but had to relate what became of it in the centuries after 
that event. 1 confess that this part of my sketch leaves 
much to be desired, tbe sources being still very defective, 
an^ the condusions of Lassen, whom I have followed in 
the msiB, heiog still very uncertam. Perhaps I may find 
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oecadon some tinie to give a bei^ and mcne toustwodh; 
aeocmnt of this petiod, ^, 

Kot only the universal religions, but even some anideut 
religions are passed over altogether. I have not said a 
word on the old Keltic and the national Japanese reli¬ 
gions. Jhis, too, is an intentional omission. What is 
commonly regarded as the history of those two idigions 
seems to me so veiy dubious and vague that I preferred 
to leave them out entirely rather than to be led astray 
myself, or to propagate mere conjectures, which might 
prove errors after all. 

But though mere outlines, my history is one of reli¬ 
gion, not of religions. The dijOTerence between the two 
methods is explained in the Introduction. It is the same 
history, but considered from a different point of view. 
The first lies hidden in the last,%ut its object is to show 
how that one great psychological phenomenon which we 
call religion has developed and nftoifested itself in such 
various shapes among the different races and peoples of 
the world. By it we see that all religions, even those of 
highly civilised nations, have grown up from the same 
simple germs, and by it, again, we leaam the causes why 
these germs have in some cases attained such a rich and 
admirable development, and in others scarcely grew at all 
StiU I did not think it safe to found my history on an 
friori philosophical basis. Br. Oort is of opinion that I 
ought to have started from a philosophical definition of m* 
ligioa In this 1 do not agree with him. Such a definition, 
^uite different ficom that which I give in my first 
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gj»ph, (mght not to be th6 point of ieette, but must be one 
qil^e lesults of a history of religion. It forms one of the 
prinmpal eluents of a philosophy of religion; in a history 
it 'would be out of plac& 

Lastly! 1 may add a few words on this English edition. 
It is thoroughly revised and corrected. Some «of these 
oorrectionB I owe to my friend and colleague Dr H. Eem, 
who knows all, or nearly all, about ancient India, and who 
has made such a profound study of German mythology 
(see his kind notice of my woik in the Dutch Review 
df My own continued study of the religions oi 

Western Asia and Northern Africa has led to other correc¬ 
tions and additions. 

0. ?. TIELE. 


Lbidbh, S$pkmber iSf*?, 
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INTEODUCTION. 


IMeraiwe, —Of tlie older works on the general liistoi^ 
tiS religion, the following may still be named: MeinebS) 
AUgm&me hrUiselie GmkichU der JUdigionen, 2 vols., 
Hanover, 1806-7 (neither general nor critioal): Benj. 
Constant, De la Heligion considei^e dans sa source, see 
JorfMS d bes divdopjtemmts, 5 vola, Paris, 1824-31, The 
doctrines of ancient religion are treated by F. CKEUZKRy 
Symholik und Myihologte der tdien Volk&\ 4 vols, with 
Atlas, Leipzig and Darmstadt, i8i9<'2i, and F. 0 . Baub, 
Symbolik und Myt!wlagie,*od. du Natwnl. des Alterlhvm, 
2 vols., 3 parts, Stuttgart, 1824-25. (Both works are 
now antiquated. T^eir speculations ore for the most 
part founded on very imperfect or incorrect data.) L, 
Noack, Mythd. und Off&tbarung. Die lidigum in ihrem 
JFesen, ihrer gesehichtl. Entwkkd,, &c , 2 vols, Darm¬ 
stadt, 1845, more systematic than historic. A. von 
C6lln, Ldirb. der vorchnsU. BdigumgeschicMe, Lemgo 
& Detmold, 1853, useful in some parts. J. H. 
SOHOLTEN^ Geschtedmts der Qodsd. m Wijsbegeerte, Leiden, 
^863. 0. Pflbideuer, Die lieiigum, thr Wesen und Hire 
Oeschidite, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1869. Comp, also F. Max 
MOllbr, Chips from a Germm Workship, vols. i and li, 
London, 1867. 

1. .The history of religion is not content with describing 
special religious (hierography), or with relating tneir vicur 

A 
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titades and metamorphoses (the history of rdigions); its 
aim is to show how religion, considereil generally ai^the 
relation between man and the superhuman powers in 
which he believes, has developed in the course of ages 
among different nations and races, and, through these, in 
humanity at large. 

The definition of religion as the relation between man 
and the superhuman powers in which he believes is by 
no means philosophical, and leaves unanswered the ques* 
tion of the essence of religion. The powers are designedly 
not described as snpersensual, as visible deities would 
thus be excluded. They are superhuman, not always in 
reality, but in the estimation of their worshippers. ^ 

2 . The hypothesis of development, from which the his¬ 
tory of religion sets out, does not determine whether all 
religions were derived from one single prehistoric religion, 
or whether different families of religions sprang from as 
many separate forms, related in ideas, but independent 
in origin—a process which is hot improbable. But its 
fundamental principle is that all changes and transforma-. 
tions in religions, whether they appear from a subjective 
point of view to indicate decay or progress, are the results 
of natural growth, and find in it their best explanation. 
The history of religion imfolds the method in which this 
development is determined by the character of nations 
and races, as well as by the influence of the circumstdhces 
surrounding them, and of special individuals, and It 
exhibits the established laws by which this development 
is controlled. Thus conceived, it is really history, and ^ 
not a morphologic arrangement of religions, based <m an 
arbitrary standard. 
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Compare J, L Dordss, Da Toepofting wm Ont* 
i^wikkdwgi^hwm nid aemidmlm voor ds Geschiedenis dttr 
Oodsdirnktiy Utrecht, 1874. On the opposite aide, 0 . P. 
Tuele, **De Ontwikkelingsgesebiedeuis vaii den (}ods* 
dienat en de hypothese waarvan aij uitgaat/' (7td5, 1874, 
Na 6. In reply, J. I. Doedbs, ** Over de Ontwikkelings- 
hypotheae in verband met de Gkschiedeuis der Godadien- 
aten,” SUmmm voor Waai)Men Vredt^ 1874. Further, 0 . 
Pfleideheh, ** Zur Frage nach Anhing und Entwiokolung 
der Keligion,” /oAr^i^cAer fur Piotcst. Theologies 1875, 
Heft L In reply, C. P. Tielic, “ Over deu Aanvang en 
de Ontwikkeliug van den Godsdienat Een verweer- 
achrift,” Thed. Ttjdschriftf 1875, p. 170, egq. On the 
laws vrhioli control the development of religion^ see 
C. P. Tiele, ‘*Over de Wetien dor Ontwikkeling van 
den God8<lieu8t,” Theol Tijdschnft, 1874, p. 225, aqq. 

3 . It IS on various grounds probable that the earliest 
religion, wlu(‘h has left but laint traces behind it, was 
followed by a period in which Animism generally pre¬ 
vailed. This stage, whifth is still represented by the so- 
called Nature-religions, or rather by the polydanionistic 
magic tribal rebgions, early developed among civilised 
nations into polytheistic national religions resting upon 
a traditional doctrine. Not until a later period did poly¬ 
theism give place here and there to nomistic religions, 
or religious /communities founded on a law or holy 
scripture, and subdumg polytheism more or less com¬ 
pletely beneath pantheism or monotheism. These last, 
again, contain the roots of the universal or world* 
teUgions, which start &om principles and maxims. Were 
we to confine ourselves to a sketch of the abstract 
development of the religions idea in humanity, we should 
Imve to follow this order. 



4 fflSTOSV OF REUGION, 

The polytiieistifi religiooe indude most of the ludo 
Oermaoio and Semitic religions, the and 

t>tbeni The nomistic religions comprise C^onlnciamsia, 
Taoism, the Mosaism of the eighth century B.a, and 
the Judaism which sprang from it, BrAhmaaism, and 
Mazdeism. The universal religions are Buddhism, 
Ohristiauity, and Mohammedanism. The pre-lsl&mio 
religion of the Arabs was certainly not a nomistio 
religion, but without Judaism, to say nothing of Chris¬ 
tianity, Isl&m would never have been founded. 

4 . But in actually describing the general history of 
religion, we are compelled to take into accotmt, also, the 
genealogical connection and historical relation of rdigions, 
whicli gave rise to different streams of development, in¬ 
dependent of each other, whose courses in many instances 
afterwards met and joined. It is inexpedient, for the sake 
of a systematic aiTangement, to divide these historic groups. 

By genealogical connection we mean the filiation of 
religions, one of which has <;^bviously proceeded from 
the other, or botli together from a third, whether 
this be known to us liistorically or must be referred 
to prehistoric times. Thus the Vedic and old Erftnian 
religions sprang from the Aryan, Confucianism and 
Taoism from the ancient Chinese religion, Buddhism 
fri>m Br&hmanism, &c. In the coarse of history, 
moreover, religions which are not alliej by descent 
come into contact with each other, and if their mi^ual 
influence leads to the adoption by one of them ^ 
oustoms, ideas, and deiti^ belonging to the other, they 
are said to be historically related. This is the case, for 
example, with the north Semitic religions in rdbrenoe to' 
the Akkadian, with the Greek in reference to the nordi 
Semitk, and with the Boman in Terence to the Greek. 
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& for these reasons we divide our histoxj in the fol- 
io^gpg maimer 


f 


» 


(I.) From the pol7d8emonistic magic tribal religious 
of the present daf we shall endeavour to become ac¬ 
quainted with Animism, this being the form of religion 
which must have preceded the leligionB known to us by 
history, and served as their foundation. The eicample of 
the more civilised American nations (Mexicans and Peru¬ 
vians) and of the Finns will show us what an advanced 
development may be attained under favourable circum¬ 
stances by an animistic religion, even where it is left to 
itself This forms the transition to the proper history of 
religion, which will be treated in tbe ensuing order 

(2.) Beligion among the Chinese: 

(3.) Among the Egyptians, the Semites proper, and the 
northern Semites or Mesopotamians, in connection with 
whom the Akkadian religion, which dominates all the 
north Semitic religions, will be discussed: 

(4.) Among the Indo-tlermans who came little, or not 
at all, into contact with the Semites, the Aryans, Hindhs, 
Erdmans, Letto-Slavs, and Germans: 

(5.) Among the Indo-Germans m whose religion the 
national elements were supplemented and blended with 
others of north Semitic or Hamitic origin, vix, tbe 
Greeks and Bamans. 

Tlie history of the internal development of the univer¬ 
sal religions and their mutual comparison lie beyond our 
plan; they require separate study, and are too vast to be 
included here. The third division, however, will trace 
the' development of Isldm out oi the Semitic religion; 
the fsuTth that of Buddhism from Brihinanism ; and the 
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will indicate how European Christianity arose out of 
the ^on of Semitic and Indo-Grermanic religions, 

A description of the so-called natnie-religions, which 
belongs to ethnology, is excluded from our design for 
obvious reasons. They have no history^ and in the 
historic chain they only serve to enable us to form an 
idea of the ancient prehistoric animistic religions of 
which they are the remains, or, it may be said, the 
ruins. It must suffice, therefore, to recount here a 
few of their chief featnres. Of the Japanese no men¬ 
tion is made, because the history of the present form 
of their religion belongs to that of Buddhism, and the 
investigation of the old national religion (designated by^ 
a Chinese name, ShirUo, the way or doctrine of spirits, 
and perhaps itself derived from China) has not yet led 
to any sufficiently satisfactory results. Tlie latter remark 
also holds good of the religion of the Kelts, which we 
have also left out of consicieration for the same reason. 

0 . The question whether religion is as old as the 
human race, or whether it is the growth of a later stage, 
is afi little open to solution by historical research as 
that of its origin and essence; it can only be answered 
by psychology, and is a purely philosophical inquiry. 
The statement that there are nations or tribes which 
pmsGSs no leligion, rests either on inaccurate observation, 

’ or on a confusion of ideas. No tribe or jiation has yet 
been met with destitute of belief in any higher beings; 
and travellers who asserted their existence have been 
afterwards refuted by the facts. It is legitimate, there¬ 
fore, to call religion in its most genersd sense a universal 
phenomenon of humanity. 
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CHAPTER L 

RELIGION UNDER THE CONTROL OF ANIMISM. 

I. 

ANIMISM IN ITS INPLITENOK ON RELIGION IN GENERAL. 

Literature .— Tylor, Primitive CuUuret 2 vols., London, 
1871, and Researches iuio the Early History of MauJdndt 
London, 1865; Sir John Lubbock, Origin of Cmlisaiionf 
London, 1874; Frh’Z Schultze, Der FetischismuSf ein 
Beitrag zur Anthropologic und ReligionsgescHchte; Theod, 
Waitz, Anthropologic dMr Natwrvdlker, vol. i., XJeber die 
Einheit des Menschengeschleclites und den Naturzustand 
des Menschen,” Leipzig, 2d ed., 1877; OsOAR Peschel, 
The Races of Man, translated from the German, London, 
1876, a book of the highest «iimportance, and written in 
attractive style. Much useful material may be found in 
Caspari, Die UrgeschidUe der Menschheit rnit Rucksicht auf 
die naturlkhe Eniwickelung des fiuhesten Geisteslebens, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1873, 2d ed. ibid., 1877, and in (Uabenhausen) 
Isis. Der Menschunddie Welt, 4 vols., Hamburg, 1863. The 
notions of Georg Gerland^ in his “ Betrachtungen fiber 
die Entwickelungs- und Urgeschichte der Menschheit,'* 
in Antkrcpologische BeUriige, i., Halle, 1875, are altogether 
peculiar, often hypothetical, but not always to be re¬ 
jected. Adolf Bastian, of whose numerous works we 
only under this head Der Mensch in der GeschiHUe, 
3 vols., Leipzig, i860, and Beitrdge zur vergldchenden 
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Pt^Mogie (** Die Seele und ihie Erscdkeiimngsweisen in 
der Ethnographie **), Berlin, 1868, and whose ideas 
deserve consideration, heaps up an ili*amuDged mass 
of examples, from all periods and nations, and nowhere 
names a single authority, which almost prevents his 
writings from being used. To this, however, his JBmtck 
an San Salvador makes a favourable exception. Compare 
further M. CAREiiCBE, Die AnfUnge der ChUtwr and das 
Oriental. Alterihum^ 2d ed., 1872 ; L. F. A, Maury, La 
Magie ei VAstrologie dans rAfUiqui^ et au Moyen Age^ Paris. 
i860, and C. P. Tiele, De Floats van de Godsdiensten der 
Natmrvolken in de God^ienstgeschiedenis^ Amsterdam, 1873. 

7. The belief that the religions of savages, known to 
us ftom the past or still existing, are the remains of the 
religion which prevailed among mankind before the 
earliest civilisation flourished, and are thus best fitted to 
give us an idea of it, rests on ^he following grounds:— 
(1.) The most recent investigations indicate that the 
general civilisation had then reached no higher stage 
than that of the present savagds, nay, it had not even 
advanced so far; and in such a civilisation no purer 
religious beliefs, ideas, and usages are possible, than 
those which we find among existing communities. 

(2.) The civilised religions whose history ascends to 
the remotest ages, such as the %yptian, the Akkadian, 
the Chinese, stfll show more clearly than later religions 
the influence of animistic conceptions. • 

(3.) Almost the whole of the mythology and theology 
of civilised nations may be traced, without arrangement 
or co-ordination, and in forms that are undeveloped and 
original rather than degenerate, in the traditioiis and 
ideas of savages. 
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(4.) Lastly, tlie numerous traces of animistic spirit- 
ir<yslup in higher religions are best explained as > the 
suTvi^ and revival of older elements. We must not, 
however, forget that the present polydmmonistio religions 
only imperfectly reproduce those of prehistoric times; 
since even they have not stood still, but have to some 
extent outgrown their earlier form, which has conse¬ 
quently not been preserved unimpaired. 

8 . Animism is not itself a religion, but a sort of 
primitive philosophy, which not only controls religion, 
but rules the whole life of the natural man. It is the 
belief in the existence of souls or spirits, of which only 
the powerful—those on which man feels himself depen¬ 
dent, and before which he stands in awe—acquire the 
rank of divine beings, and become objects of worship. 
These spirits are conceived^as moving freely through earth 
and air, and, either of their own accord, or because con¬ 
jured by some spell, and thus under compulsion, appearing 
to men {^ritism), !0ht they may also take up their 
abode, either temporarily or permanently, in some object, 
whether living or lifeless it matters not; and this object, 
as endowed with higher power, is then worshipped, or em¬ 
ployed to protect individuals and communities {Fetishism). 

Spiritism, essentially the same as what is now called 
Spiritualism, must ''be carefully distinguished from 
Fetishism, but can only rarely be separated from it. It 
is difficult to determine which of the two appears first: 
in history they are equally old. Fetishism comes fyom 
ftiUgOf agreeing not with faiwmy chose fie (De Brosses), hut 
with fadUivSf " endowed with magic power,” from which 
eome the Old French faith, and the Old English 
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welUmade, neat (Tyior). Both are only diSeieiit 
aspects of the same thing, and to express their 
1 have chosen the word Animism, which is elsewhere 
generally employed to indicate what 1 call Spiritism. 
The derivation of the two last terms is sufficiently plain. 

9 The religions controlled by Animism are character¬ 
ised, first of all, by a varied, confosed, and indeterminate 
doctrine, an unorganised polydaemonism, which does not, 
however, exclude the belief in a supreme spirit, though 
in practice this commonly bears but little fruit; and in 
the next place, by magic, which but rarely rises to real 
worship. Yet,—or rather precisely from this cause, the 
power possessed by the magicians and fetish priests is 
by no means small, and in some cases they are even 
organised into hierarchies. Moreover, among races the 
most widely separated, the Negroes, Polynesians, and 
. 4 mericans, there exist certain secret associations, types 
of the later mysteries and sacred orders, which exercise a 
most formidable influence. * 

Magic may be said to prevail where it is the aim of a 
cultus not to worship the spirits, although homage may 
also be offered to appease them, but to acquire power 
over them by spells, and thus cripple their dreaded 
influence. As higher conceptions are formed of the 
divine beings, these enchantments give w^ to efforts to 
propitiate them, or to calm their wrath. Among the 
Br&hmanic Hindfis, however, the old conception may 
BtiU be traced in the well-known doctrine that it is 
possible for man by violent and continuous penances to 
force the devas into obedience to his will, and to strip 
them of their supremacy. The tojpas (literally, ** fire,’* 
** heat,” and thence the glow of self-renanciation and self- 
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ehastuement) im here taken the place of magic, with 
g which it wae at first confounded. It is a striking 
example of the way in which a very pnmitive conception 
has survived in an otherwise highly-developed religion. 

Secret associations both of men and women exist 
ill great numbers among the Negroes. Among the 
North American Indians the three secret societies Jossa* 
kied, Medo, and Wabeno, seem, like the Greek mys¬ 
teries, to transmit a certkin doctrine of immortality; 
their members, at any rate, are regarded as born again. 
See Waitz, Antkropologie der Naturwilkerf iii. p. 215, 
sqq. The Areoi of Tahiti are of a peculiar constitution 
—a body of distinguished men who preserve and propa¬ 
gate the old traditions; they are regarded already as 
gods upon earth, and are supposed to be elevated above 
all the laws of morality. See Gerland in Waitz, op. of., 
vi. pp. 363-369. 

• 

10 . In the animistic religions fear is more powerful 
than any other feeling, such as gratitude or trust. The 
spirits and their worshljipers are alike selfish. The evil 
spirits receive, as a rule, more homage than the good, the 
lower more than the higher, tho local more tJiaii tlie 
remote, the special more than the general. Tho allot¬ 
ment of their rewards or punishments depends not on 
men’s good or bad actions, but on the sacrifices and gifts 
wliich are (offered to them or withheld. With morality 
this religion has little or no conuection, and the doctrine 
of immortality consists almost entirely in the representa¬ 
tion that the earthly life is continued elsewhere (theory 
of continuance), wliile of the doctrine that men will 
revive hereafter according to their works (theory of 
recompense), only the first beginnings arc to be traced. 
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II. 

PBSOULIATI DEVELOPMENTS OP ANnilSTIC RBLIOION AMONG 

DIFFERENT RACES. 

Literaiure. — General sources: Th. Waitz, AnRyrth 
pologie der N<d'iarwlker^ vol. i, zd ed., Leipzig, 1877 ; 
vols. ii.-v. part i., Leipzig, 1860-65; vols. v. (part ii.) -vL, 
continued bf G. Garland, 1870-72, an indispensable 
work, evincing great indnstry and clear-sightedness. 
The data, including those relating to religion, are always 
to be trusted; not so constantly, the theories founded 
on them by the writer. In this respect Waitz is far 
surpassed by Gerland, especially in vol. vi. Fried. 
MOller, Allgemeine Ethnographie, Vienna, 1873, very 
brief, but generally to be trusted in everjrthing con¬ 
cerning religion. PESCHEL,*Races of Man, London, 1876, 
p. 245, sqq. 

Separate races ;—^The Austrajians. Gerland-Waitz, 
vi pp. 706-829. George Grey, Journals of Two Expe- 
ditions of Discovery in Norih-Westem and Western Ausiraliat 
2 vols., London, 1841; cf. Tylor, Primiim Culture, 
i. p. 320, sqq. 

Papuans and Melanesians. Gerland-Waitz, vi 
pp. 516-705; see the literature, iHd.^ p. xur., s^. A. 
Goudzwaard, De Papoewdls van de CedvvMmit Schie¬ 
dam, 1863. Van Boudijck Bastiaanse, Voyagee Fails 
dam les Moluques, d la Nbuv. Oidnee, &o., Paris, 1S45. 

Malays. Malays proper, Waitz, v. part i ; Micro- 
nesians and North-West Polynesians, Und., v. part ii; 
Polynesians, ibid., vi. ppi 1-514. Literature, iM, v. 
pp. Exvi-xzxiv; and vi pp. xix-xxii. OBERUlNDElt, 
Die Insdn dor S&dsee, Leipzig, 1871, gives a good ium- 
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waxy. C. SOHIRREN, Wtm^sagm <20r Neused&nder 
^ imd der Memivtyihos^ Eiga, 1856; and Sir GKonaic Orbt 
( see above under AusiraJiam), Polynesian MyOwhgy and 
AncierU Traditional History of the Hew Zealand Bace^ 
London, 1855 ; both works niuch to be recommended. 
See also W. VV. Gill, Myth and Sonys from the Sottih 
Pacific, with preface by hlAX MOller, Loudon, 1876. 

Negro Eaces and allied peoples. Waitz, vol iL ; 
literature, iltid,, pp. xvii-xiuv. A. Kavfmann, JS^hU- 
derungm aus Centred Afrika, Brizen, i86a. An excellent 
sunuDaiy will be found in £d. Schauenburo, Bdsen 
in Centred Afiika wn Mungo Pm k bk auf Dr. Earth und 
Dr. Vogel, 2 vols,, 1859-65 while Vogel’s travels are 
described by H. Wagner, JSchilderung d&r lieisen und 
Entdeckungm des Dr. Ed. Vogel, Leipzig, x86o, W. BoU' 
VAN, Nauwkemige Beschrijving van de Guinese Ooud- land- 
en slavekust, 2d ed., 1709; vei-y instructive and charac¬ 
teristic. J. Leigrton Wilson, History and CondiEm of 
Western Africa, Philadelphia, 1859, excellent Much 
useful material in Bbodie Cruickshank, Eighteen Years 
on the Gold Coast, f!ondou, 1853. Important fur the 
knowledge of the priestly hierarchy, T. K BowDiTCir, 
Mission to Ashantect London, 1819. J. B. DotrviLLE, 
Voyage au Congo et dans VIrUtrmtr de l*Afrigue Eguinoxiale, 
3 vols., Paris, 1832, not to be trusted in the least The 
travels of Barth, Speke and Grant, and Sir Samuel Baker, 
contain very few notices of religion. Comp, also Cameron, 
Across AJfiea, 2 vols., Loudon, 1877. 

On the Kaffirs, Hottentots, and Bosjesmans, the ilrst 
authority is the admirable work of G. Fritsch, Die 
Evagdborenen SUd-Afrika's, etknogra^h. md anatom, hesclme- 
hm , Bieslaa, 1B72. K Cabalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 
3860, attractive. 

American Bacea Waitz, vols. uL and iv. ; literature, 
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iii pjk xix-xxxii; and iv. pp. vii, Tiii The mneh- 
used work of J. G. Mt)LLER, GtsdwMt der AtM/nkam^en 
Urreiigummt Basel, 1855, contains abundance of material, 
and ideas and explanations which are sometimes very 
just; but the writer’s abortive attempt to distinguish 
everywhere a northern belief in ghosts or spirits from a 
southern sun worship, leads him occasionally to place tlie 
facts in a false light. D. G. Bbinton, The My&ie of the 
New Worlds New York, 1868, original, but one-sided. 
The works of Brasseur de Bourbourg, Gatlin, and 
Schoolcraft (see the literature in Waitz, to which may 
be added Catlin, A Religious Ceremony of the Mandems) 
still deserve to be consulted. H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Ram of the Western Stales of Ajnmmt 5 vola, 
London, 1873-75. For Ethnology, see further, HL E. 
Ltjdewig, The lAteratwe of American Ahwiginal JLamr 
guageSf with additions by Turner, edited by N. Trub- 
NER, London, 1857. * 

On the religion of the Finns, see M. Alex. Gastrin, 
Forlesmgen iiher die Finnische Mythologk, aus dem SdtweA 
mil AnmerJck. von A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1853. 
Id., Kleinere Schrifton, herausgegeben von Schiefner, St 
Petersburg, x86a (containing an essay **Ueber die 
Eauberkunst der Finneu," and also “ Aligemeine Ueber- 
sicht der Gotterlehre und der Magie der Finnen wahrend 
des Heidenthums Gompare further, A. Schiefner, 

Bddensagm d&r Minusmschen Taiarenf rythm. hearbeUet^ 
St Petersburg, 1859. The most complete*edition of the 
Kalevala is by El. Lonrott in 1849 (under the mo¬ 
tion of the University of Helsingfors. The second 
edition contains 50 !Ranes, as against 33 in the first 
edition of 1835); translated by A. Schiefner, Kalewalat 
das Naimal-Rpos der Fimeny mch der aten Ausg. ins 
Deutsche Ubertr., Helsingfors, 1853. 
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11 . The question of the relation in which the religions 
of lavages stand to the great historic families of religions, 
has only just been opened; and not till it has been 
solved with some degree of certainty, will it be possible 
for the separate nature-religions to take their proper 
places in the history of religion. At present they only 
serve to give some idea of the religions which preceded, 
those of civilised nations, and their description does not 
belong to this place. But while animistic religion is, 
in its nature, and even in its ideas and usages, with 
slight modification everywhere the same, it is necessary 
to point out the special causes which have led to its 
development among different races in such different forms 
and degrees. Of these the principal are (i) the different 
characters of these races, (2) the nature of their home and 
occupations, and (3) the hiBtoric relations in which some 
of them stood to their neighbours. 

The question of the relation of the religions of savages 
to those of the great histone families of religious, amounts 
briefly to this:—Are the former entirely independent, or 
is there reason for regarding them as the backwanl and 
imperfectly-developed members of laiger groups, to which 
the recognised families of religion (such as the Semitic or 
Indo-Germanic) belong 1 There is real agreement between 
the civilintion and religion of the Negroes, and those of 
•the ^yptians. Similar correspondences exist between the 
Bed Indians and Turanians, 'fh© Polynesians and Indo- 
Gennans, also, exhibit so many points of contact, that 
Bopp even endeavoured, however fruitlessly, to prove the 
original imity of their languages. Gerland {Atdhropolog. 
BnMhget i p. 396) has lately combined all tJie African 
aatioiis. Negroes. tribes (Kaffirs), Hottentots, 
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BerbezB, diha«, togetiier with Z^yptians and 
Semites into one great race^ which he names the Andlio- 
African. Were this conjecture to be established, we 
should have to incorporate all the African religious with 
those of the Egyptians and Semites. Without going so 
far as this, R. Von Hartmann, Die NigriHer^ vol. L, 1877, 
endeavours to prove the unify of all the African races, 
but he marks off the Semites from them very decidedly. 
His demonstration rests at present chiefly on physical 
grounds, but in the second volume, which has not yet 
appeared, he piomises to establish the unity of these 
races in language and religion as well. But the inquiry 
is still in its first stage, and it must be carried to much 
more assured results before we may venture to make use 
of it in the history of religion. 

12 . The joyous careless disposition of the sensual 
Negro is reflected in his religion as clearly as the sombre 
melancholy character of the American Indian in his. 
If the latter is endowed with much more poetic feeling 
than the former, whose mythology is of the poorest order, 
and in this resembles that of the Semites, he is surpassed 
by the poetic genius of the Polynesian, which displays 
itself in his rich mythology. The great influence of 
national character on religion is specially apparent among 
peoples, which, though living in the same climate and 
engaged in the same occupations—^like the ^Papuans, the 
Melanesians, and Polynesians—stand at such diffelent 
stages of development: while the religion of the Americans, 
on the other hand, though they are spread over a whole 
quarter of the globe, and diverge so widely in civilisation, 
exhibits everywhere the same character, and is every* 
where accompanied by tlie same usages. 
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13 < The mflueace of the locality and oceupatioii 
of tN different peoples most also be taken into account. 
Lowest in the scale stands the religion of the root¬ 
digging Australians, who do, indeed, engage in hunting, 
hut show httle skill in it, and that of the Bosjeamans, 
who live largely by plunder. The religion of the Koikoin 
or Hottentots, and of the Kaffirs, who are both for tlie 
most part pastoral tnbes, is mild, that of some of the 
war-loving Negro tribes sanguinary and cruel; while 
among those Negroes who are engaged chiefly in industiy 
and commerce, without neglecting cattle-breeding and 
agricultum, a much more liumaue and civilised worship 
jirevails, in which however the spirit of trade shows itself 
in a certain cunning towards the spirits. The myths of 
the Polynesians at once l>etray that they have sprung up 
among a people of husbandmen and fishennen, and their 
religious customs correspond eutiiely to the beneficent 
nature which surrounds them. 

14 . Even at this point of development, the mingling, 
or even simply the mutufd intercourse of nations, brings 
about a transfer of religious ideas and institutions from 
the one to the other. The mixed race of the Melanesians 
may still be distinguished in many respects from the 
Polynesians, but they adopted the religion of the latter, 
though in a vtry degraded fonn. The Abantu or Kaffirs, 
who •are very near to the Negroes,’but are only distantly 
related to tbe Koikoin or Hottentots, borrowed from the 
latter various religious conceptions. 

That the Melanesians derived their religion from the 
Polynesians ia denied by Gerland in Waitz, vi. p. 675. 
The statement is not strictly accurate, but the Melanesians 
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Are A race of Polynesians and Papuanf, among 

whom the religion of the fonner maintained the ascendant 
and was independently developed. Their supreme god 
Ndengei is only a degenerate form of Tangaloa, the god 
universally worshipped by the Polynesians, though tlie 
Melanesians apply to him their own peculiar myths, which 
are unknown to the Polynesians. From these they are 
distinguished by their greater indeness, and want of 
poetic capacity, while on the other hand they are less 
luxurious and unchaste. Their customs correspond much 
more with those of the Papuans. 

^ The religion of the Kaffirs bears a greater resem< 
blance in character and conceptions to that of the 
Hottentots than to that of the Negroes. The myth of 
Unkulunkulii, *‘the great-grandfather," the Creator, does 
not in fact differ from that related by the Hottentots of 
their chief deity, the Moon-god Heitd-eiiU). The word 
UtiscOj moreover, the Kaffir designation of the highest 
god, has been adopted from the Hottentots. 

16 . The original religions of America exhibit religious 
Animism at eveiy stage of development. In one and 
the same race, whose religions possess everywhere the 
same distinctive character, and have certain peculiar usages 
in common, the richest variety of religious development 
may be found. Among some tribes, such as the Shoshonee 
and Comanclies in North America, the Botokuds and Oto- 
maks, the Pampas Indians, some of the Bi&zilian savages, 
and the Terra-del-Fuegians of South America, hardljf any¬ 
thing more than the first germs of a cultus is to be traced. 
A higher stage has been reached by the tribes of the 
noilh-west of North America, by the Caribbees of 
Central America, and, among the closely-allied Hyper¬ 
boreans, by the Esquimaux But they are far suipassed 
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iy the savages of Korth America, on the east of tlie 
Miteouri, and the south of Canada. In m^dhology, 
religion, and usages, these have attained about the same 
point of development as the Polynesians; their worship 
is directed for the most part towards spirits of a lower 
rank, especially towards those which they fear, yet they 
all acknowledge a great Spirit, Creator of everytliing 
which exists. The Natchez, a small tribe at the con¬ 
fluence of the Mississippi and Eed Iliver, had even 
founded a theocracy, based on sun-worship, and appear 
to have exerted great influence by their religion on the 
neighbouring tribes. 

The cliaracter of the American with his sombre ear¬ 
nestness, his sagacit}' and silence, his passionateness 
combined with a self-mastery which expresses itself out¬ 
wardly in gravity and least apparent indifference, and 
enables liim to endure the must terrible torments with a 
smile, is reflected in his religion. This is characterised by 
severe self-tortures aad bloody ceremonies, which do not 
give way even before a higher civilisation. The myth 
of the hero who is worshipped as the founder of this 
civilisation (originally a sun-god) appears alike among 
savage tribes and among peoples already settled, and the 
national heroes everywhere resemble one another. The 
following usages may be regarcled as universal: the use 
of the steam-bath for producing ecstasy, the sacred game 
•at ball, and enchantment with a rattle. The most 
widely-separated peoples retain the practice of drawing 
blood out of certain parts of the body, which are regarded 
as the seat of the soul, a custom which probably served 
’as a substitute for human sacrifices, and among the 
Cherokees, Aztecs, Mayas, and Peruvians, baptism ac- 
eompanies the naming of children. This large agreement 
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renders the differences in development more remarhahle, 
especially when it is remembered that the nearest eom«o* 
tions of the highly-civilised Aztecs in Mexico are the 
Shoshonee and Comanches, tribes which stand ** nearer 
to the brutes than probably any other portion of the 
human race” {Report of the Comm, of Indian Affairs^ 1854, 
p. 209). 

The great Spirit, who is pimm inter pires, is unques¬ 
tionably of native origin. 

The religion of the Natchez is raised by its organisar 
tion alone above that of their neighbours, but it is no¬ 
thing more than an organised Animism. The absolute 
sovereign was the brother of the sun and high priest, 
and to all fire, even to that which served for house¬ 
hold purposes, but especially .to that which was always 
kept burning in the temple, a special sanctity was at¬ 
tached. In this case also religious progress seems to 
be connected with the introduction of agriculture. 

16 . The mingling of various races by migration and 
conquest, the transition from' the wandering life of 
hunters and fishermen to the settled tasks of agriculture, 
and the establishment of regular states, resulted among 
the Muyscas or Chibchas (of New Granada) and the 
Mayas (of Central America, particularly Yucatan), but 
above all among the Peruvians and Mexicans, in a great 
advance, which did not leave religion behind; an ad¬ 
vance which cannot be ascribed, as some writers have 
endeavoured to prove, to the influence of foreign colonists. 
The beings whom these nations worship, are as yet 
no gods in the strict sense, i.e., supernatural beings, 
they are hardly more than spirits: they are, however, 
the representatives of the higher powers and phenomena 
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of natuia Their usages, also, their cultus and their 
doctrine of immortality, are, in reality, animistic. Yet 
in their conception of the higher powers, and in the 
relation in which they imagined themselves to stand 
to them, it is impossible not to recognise the liegin- 
nings of a purer and more rational view. There were 
even princes, both in Peru and Mexico, who ventured to 
introduce important reforms, a sign of great activity of 
thought. However imperfect their success may have 
been at first, they would probably have become after a 
time the bases of a new order of things, if the coui’se of 
the independent development of these nations had not 
been checked by the Spanish conquest. The religions of 
Mexico and Peru certainly reached, if they did not pass 
beyond, the extreme limits of Animism. 

That the Mexican and Peruvian civilisation owed its 
origin to foreign colonists, has been asserted by many 
writers. The foolishi suppositions that the Ten Tribes 
of Israel, or Welsh princes, or Phoenician merchants, 
may have wandered off to America, deserve no refuta¬ 
tion. More likelihood attaches to the conjecture that 
East Asiatics may have landed in Mexico. This was 
suggested by Humboldt, Anskhten der Nature i p. 214. 
From the Chinese work Nan-ssu, ie., ** History of the 
South,” Guignes, Paravey, and Neumann inferred that 
^he Chinese were acquainted with America about 458 
A.I>.; but this conclusion is disputed by Klaproth, Non- 
vtiks Annales des Voyages^ 1831. All the material for the 
discussion of the question is given by Ch. G. Leland, 
Twmg; or, Tha Dismery of America by Chinese Buddfdst 
PHetts in tlio Fifth Century, London, 1875. state¬ 
ments about this land Fusang, however, are for the 
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most part not applicable to America, while they ale 
altogether appropriate to Japao. The proofs addfiioed 
by G. d’Eichthal, J^iude sur lea Oriffinea Bouddiques da 
la CivUisation AmMcamet i* partie, 1865, are also ex¬ 
tremely feeble. 

The names by which these nations designate the gods 
in general, ieoil among the Mexicans, guaeas among the 
Peruvians, signify nothing more than spirits. These feed 
on human flesh, and are drunken with blood, the human 
sacrifices in Mexico being counted by thousands. The 
mild deity of the Toltecs, Quetzalcoatl, to whom no 
human sacrifices were offered, forms an exception. Some 
expressions have been supposed to indicate the beginnings 
of monotheism, but they are extremely uncertain. But 
it is remarkable that the sun-spirit was called simply 
teotly “the spirit” par excdlmce. It is also said that 
all the spirits die when he appears. The splendid ad- 
dresses made, according to some writers, on solemn occar 
sions by official speakers, and which teach a fairly pure 
morality, inspire no great confidence, especially when 
it is refiected that the Mexican hieroglyphics are uf a 
very indefinite kind, and give scope for arbitrary ex¬ 
planations. Attempts at reform, however, were not 
wanting. Various noble princes, the Toltecs in Mexico, 
Netzalcuatl in Tezcuco, and the Incas in Peru, attempted 
to set limits at all events to the grossest licentiousness, 
and to human sacrifices. In 1440 a.d. |he Inca Tupac 
Yupanqui, at the consecration of a temple of thp sun 
at Cuzco, proclaimed a new deity, Illatici-Viracocha- 
Pachacamac, to whom the sun-god was subordinated, and 
he founded a temple to him at Callao containing no images, 
in which no human sacrifices might be offered, A similar 
advance was made by Netzalcuatl, prince of Tezcuco j he 
built a temple nine stories in height, which contained no 
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image and might be polluted by no blood, in honour of 
ifche deity who, as cause of causes, was enthroned above 
the nine heavens. But neither this deity, nor that of 
the Inca, whose triple name is a combination of the 
terms for the three vital principles thunder-cloud (is., the 
hidden receptacle of the thunder), sea-foam (t.e., the fire 
hidden in the waters), and the earth-soul, ever became 
national gods, and the temple of the latter soon had its 
images and horrible paintings. 

17 . Over a large extent of Asia and Europe tlie 
Aryans, and perhaps also the Semites, were preceded 
by Turanian peoples, and the oldest civilisation wliich 
we can trace was derived if not from them, at any rate 
fi-om a race very closely connected with them, of which 
the Akkadians in Mesopotamia are tlic chief representa¬ 
tives. Most of their religions have been supplanted by 
Buddhism, Islam, or Christianity; but the remarkable 
religion of the Finns, compared with that of the kindred 
Siberian tribes and of the Tatars, proves how high a 
development tliey were capable of attaining. Their 
mythology and cultus were, it is true, coinjiletely under 
the influence of the belief in magic, and they are thus 
purely animistic. All the spirits which they worshij); 
even the highest, are nature-beings of more or less 
might, hut chiefly eminent for their magical power, and 
rarely endowed with moral qualities—a sort of inde¬ 
pendent patriarchs, differing in power, not in rank. High 
above all the other spirits, however, stands Ukko (the 
old man, father, grandfather, the venerable), the Creator 
{luoya) and deity (ipirndla) par exullcTUXt the ancient one 
in heaven, mightier than the mightiest enchanter, whose 
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aid is invoked bf all keioes and spirits. Only one step^ 
lemained for the Finns to take in order to rise ^xn 
polydflBmonism to polytheism. Their epic poems, Ool- 
lected under the name of Kalevala, the subject of which 
is not a moral or national conflict, but simply the ccmtest 
of the powers of nature personified, affords proof of their 
great poetic gifts. 

The ethical element is almost entirely deficient. Even 
in the representation of Ukko 1 have not succeeded in 
discovering it. Evil spirits and good cry to him for 
help, and he grants it, riike when the powers of darkness 
are being resisted, and when the nine spirits which plague 
mankind are born. He is the highest and mightiest of 
the spirits, but not even the lesser are dependent on 
him. 

Ytmdla^ which signifies,^ according to Castr^n, “ the 
place of thunder,’* i,e., the sky (?), was originally, in his 
opinion, the name of a distinct god of the sky. It is, 
however, an appellative of tha* divine beings in general, 
used parallel with luaya, but often employed to designate 
the highest god, and subsequently applied to the god of 
the Christiana. 

The worship of spirits (the chief of whom are called 
Hritia) and the doctrine of immortality are not developed 
any further among the Finns tlian among the Nature- 
peoples. # 

The three great heroes of the Kalevala, WSinambinen, 
Ilmarinen, and Lemmink&uien, are certainly ^ient 
spirits of heaven, fire, and earth, and correspond to 
Odhinn, Loki, and Hunir, the German triad of gods, 
although the working out of their character and the 
description of their deeds have a character entirely 
their own. 
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Lao^s mit hmnderer Begugnahm auf^er BuMhisH^n 

^M(fraif Qothai 1874. 

18. The religion of the old Chinese Empire, as it 
existed certainly from the twelfth century B.C., and pro¬ 
bably at a much earlier period, is best described as a 
purified and organised worship of spirits, with a pre¬ 
dominant fetishist tendency, combined into a system 
before it was possible for a regular mythology to de¬ 
velop out of it. Tlie sole objects of worship are the 
spirits (sfUn), which are divided into heavenly, earthly, and 
human, and, as a rule, are still closely connected with the 
objects of nature. Heaven {Thian)^ who, when conceived 
ns a personal being, is called the supreme emperor (Shmig- 
ti), stands at the head, and in co-operation with the earth 
has i)roduced everything.* His will is fate, and he 
rewards and punishes. He is one; but ho has five 
emperors beside him, a^d an innumerable multitude of 
spirits beneath him, among which those of the sun, 
moon, stars, and constellations are pre-eminent. The 
spirit of the earth (Heu4hu), though not sharply per¬ 
sonified, is for the most part conceived as of female 
nature. The spirits of the mountains, streams, Ac., 
belong to her realm. Besides those, the spirits are with¬ 
out number.* They are perceived, but are neither heard 
nor* seen, though they reside iri visible objects, and foi 
the most part assume the forms of animals. It may be 
regarded as a great advance that there is no mention of 
essentially evil spirits, that all spirits are exalted 
seiVants of Shang-ti, and in their intercourse with men 
esteem moral qualities above everything else. 
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The twelfth century B.a is the era of the establish¬ 
ment of the Tshow dynasty, whose cultus we knowftwm 
the hook Tshow 4 i Plath objects to the conception of 
the joint working of heaven and earth as a marriage, 
and describes the earfb as a male feudal prince. But 
the great power which they exert is called “ generation 
(sengi), and in the YUdng they are frequently repre¬ 
sented as husband and wife, as father and mother. 
The same idea occurs also in the Shu-Ung. See the 
passages cited by Plath himself, Rd. der alkn Chinesm, 
pp. 36-38 and 73. To treat this as a type of parental 
care is inappropriate. The two original principles Tmg ■ 
and Ytn, which Plath regards as the fruit of later 
philosophical reflection, make their appearance as early 
as 1100 B.C. in the Tshm-li^ op, cit., viL 3, andix. 10, ii; 
and in the same work it is not the chief vassal of the 
empire, but the principal wife of the emperor who is 
named after the earth, xlie old and generally diffused 
myth of the marriage between heaven and earth certainly 
lies at the foundation of Chinfs^ mythology also, though 
the philosophers afterwards disguised it past recognition. 

19. The doctrine of continued existence after death 
among the Chinese entirely accords with that of the 
Nature-peoples. Man has two souls, one of which 
ascends after death to heaven, while the other descends 
into the earth, after vain attempts have been made to 
recall them both. Of the doctrine of retributioii no 
certain traces are to be found, but we do And the idea that 
it is possible by sacriiioing life to save a sick person. 
The souls of ancestors were worshipped with great pomp 
and earnestness, and were, it was supposed, present at tiio 
sacrifices. 
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Though no distincfc traces of the doctrine of retribu- 
^on after death can be discovered among the ancient 
Chinese, it must be remembered in this connection 
that all the books n-hich are the sources of our 
knowledge of their religion before Kong-tse, have passed 
through the hands either of himself or his followers, 
and he always refused to express an opinion on souls and 
their destiny. The doctrine of retribution was held by 
the sect of the Tao-mt and reached among them a very 
elaborate form, so that it maybe regarded as probable that 
it was not unknown to the religion of the old empire. 

20. The Chinese are remarkable for the complete 
absence of a priestly caste. Their worship, which was 
regulated down to its minute details, was entirely a civil 
function. It was placed under the control of one of the 
six ministers who directed the officials connected with 

* religion, including the musicians and dancers. To Thiaii, 
the spirit of heaven, only the emperor might sacrifice; to 
the spirits of the earth find the fruits of the land, only 
the emperor and the feudal princes; to the five house 

• spirits, only the high officials, and so on in strict order. 
Of the sacrifices, which originally included also human 
victims, that part was presented which was regarded as 
the seat of the soul or of life. The gi’catcr number of the 
temples were gousecrated to the dead, while the emperor 
himsolf performed his sacrifices. under the open sky. 
Prayer, even when addressed to Thian, was permitted 
to all, but at the court, regular officials were appointed 
for the purpose. Even the magicians, soothsayers, and 
spiri^harmers, though numbered among the state func> 
tionaxies, formed no priestly order. Great value, how* 
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ever, was attached to the oracles procured by their in« 
stnun^tality, especially to those obtained by means 
the plant Shi^ and by the burning of furrows on a tortoise¬ 
shell (pu). 

The most important source of our knowledge of tiie 
early worship of the Chinese is the book Tslwm 4 iy written 
in the twelfth century B.o. by TsJtow-kwng, brother of the 
founder of the Tshow dynastj’. From his family, six 
centuries later, came Koug-tse. 

21 . A reform of this religion was earned out in the 
sixth century b.c. by Kbruji-fu-tse (Master Kong, Con¬ 
fucius), though he himself did not wish to be regarded as 
doing anything more than transmit and preserve the 
doctrine of the Ancients. Born in 550 (or 551) b.c. in 
the principality of Lu, of a distinguished family, he began 
at the age of two-and-twenty years to give instruction as 
a teacher or sage. Labouring sometimes as an official, 
and once appointed to a high civil post, but for the most 
part living without office, and'^ often compelled by the 
disturbances in his native country to go into exile, he saw 
himself always surrounded by a large number of disciples, 
consulted by the most eminent personages, and highly 
honoured even during his life. He died in the year 478, 
Kong-tse had a high sense of his calling, and attached 
great value to purity of morals, though he detested the 
life of the hermit. Accused without cause of insincerity, 
he hated all false show, but he was inordinately puncti¬ 
lious about all forms, and perhaps not wholly fiee from 
supeistition. If he thus appears somewhat narrow¬ 
minded, whoever judges him by the age in which he lived 
and the nation to which he belonged, notes the powerful 
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io^xeBsloD which he made upon friends and foes, and 
pbsdr\rid8, above all, his inteicourse with his disciples, will 
recognise in him a man of laie qualities, endowed with a 
noble heart and a penetrating spirit 

22 . The religious doctrine of Kong-tse is ethical natu¬ 
ralism, founded on the state religion of the Tshow. Ho 
engaged in supernatural questions with as much reluctance 
as in practical affairs, and expressed himself very cautiously 
and doubtfully on religious points. Even of heaven he 
preferred not to speak as a personal being, but he quoted its 
example as the preserver of order, and he would allude to 
its commands, ordinances, and purposes. But the actions 
of men also help to determine their destiny. The doctrine 
that good and evil are jjewarded on earth by prosperity 
and adversity was firmly maintained by him. To prayer 
he ascribed no great value. Ho did not believe in direct 
revelations, and he regarded forebodings and presentiments 
simply as warnings. Batber than express an opinion on 
the nature of spirits and souls, he insisted that they sliouM 
be worshipped faitlifuUy and the old usages maintained; 
but he laid the greatest stress on reverence, and urged that 
the spirits should not be served in barbarous fashion, and 
that, in times of scarcity, for instance, honour should not 
be paid to thq dead at the expense of the living. 

• I speak of the state-religion of the Tshow, having in 
view the book named Tshow-li alrea<ly quoted, which 
appears to have established a new order of tilings, and 
with the prescriptions of which Kong-tse alway.s perfectly 
^ acoorda That this book does not reproduce the old 
popular religion, and that Kong-tse only retained a portion 
of the earlier doctrines of his nation, will become apparent 
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Vy and on the considention of Taoism. In aomt^ 
times he wsa alwap worshipped next to Tshow, 'etiieh 
proves that the connection between their reforms con¬ 
tinued to be felt. 

23 . Kong-tse devoted much attention to religious 
literature. He studied zealously the Yi-hmg^ an ob¬ 
scure book of magic. The Skulking, an historical work, 
was perhaps recast by himself, it is certainly written m 
his spint The Shirhing is a collection of songs chosen 
by him out of a large number, j£n)m which all mytho¬ 
logical expressions have probably been eliminated. The 
lA-Tdf a ritual work, was enlarged by him. These books, 
with the addition of a chronicle written entirely by him, 
entitled Tikun tsww, and not of a rehgious nature, con¬ 
stitute the five Ki'iigs, regarded ty the followers of Kong- 
fu-tse as the canonical books.In the Lun- Yu (“ Arranged 
Conversations; ” Legge, “ Analects ”) the remarkable i^tter- 
ances of the Master addressee^ to his followers were 
collected by his disciples’ disciples Others attempted 
m the Ta-lhvo (“the Great Instruction,” Legge, “the 
Great Learning ”) and tlie Tsliung-yrng (“ the Doctrine of 
the Mean”) to supply a philosophical basis for his 
doctrine. These works form three of the four Shu^ or 
classical hooks. The fourth, comprising the works of 
the sage Meng-tse (§ 24), was added to ‘the collection 
at a much later penod. 

Yi-hng signifies “Book of Changes.” Shu means 
writmgs, and the ShiU'hmg is regarded as the Book of books. 
It is commonly assumed that this work was put into Its 
present form by Kong-tse, or at any rate modified by 
him in accordance with his views, but this is questioned 
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hy Legge. Zt l» oertam (ihat it has been miaed by some 
fne belongiog to bis sdiooL This is plain from a oom< 
parison of it with the so-called Bamboo-books found iu 
the grave of King Seang of Wei» who died in 295 B.O.; 
these books contain a dry chronicle, with numerous 
fabulous additions, giving a totally different representa¬ 
tion of the history. The object of the Shn-king is not so 
much to narrate a history, as to impart moral and poh- 
tioal instruction, baaed on historical facts. Shi are poems, 
of which the SltUdng contains about three hundred, chosen 
out of several thousand. The source of the Li-h rituum 
commemoiutio ”) is the TsfunthU. TskUnrtsieWt sigcifyiug 
“Spring-Autumn,” is a chronicle of the principality 
of Lu from the year 723 to 479 B.C. The Ta-hio is 
ascribed to the sage Tsang-sin, or his disciples, or also, 
like the Tshmg-yung, to Kong-tse's grandson Tsze-sse. 

From the word Shu, “ writings,” is derived the term 
ShvrhaOf the name of the Aoctrine or sect of Kong-tse. 

24 . Immediately cifter Kong-tsc’a death, a temple was 
erected to him by the Prince of Lu, and his worship, 
though not yet recognised on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, at first increased Towards the commencement of 
the fourth century b.c, during the serious disturbances 
which led to the fall of the Tshow dynasty, new doctrines 
of all kinds arose. These threatened to undermine the 
authority of 4he Master. This tendency was resisted 
with^eat emphasis by the learned Meng-tso (Mencius, 
371-288 B.C.) In his teaching, which was principally 
political and moral, or, more accurately, perhaps, anthro¬ 
pological, the religious element retires still further mto 
the }3a<dcgTOund than in that of Kong-tse. Less modest 
ahd disinterested, he was more inde|>endcut in character 
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and a more powerful reasoner. By iiis instruction and 
writings he acquired great influence, triumphing 01% all 
the opponents of Kong-tse, who was in hia eyes the most 
eminent of men. It is probably owing to his labours 
that even the great persecution under the Ts’jn dynasty 
(212 B.O.), and the favour displayed by some emperors of 
the Han djmasty (after 201 B.c.) towards the followers 
of Lao-tse (§ 26), did not succeed in eradicating Confu¬ 
cianism. From the yem* 57 of our era the worship of 
Kong-tse by the side of Tshow was practised by the 
emperors themselves as well as in all the schools; and 
since the seventh century Kong-tse has been worshipped 
alone. For the great majority of the Chinese he is the 
ideal of humanity, which even the adherents of other 
systems may not despise. 

t 

The persecution, begun in 212 B.C., lasted only a short 
time; but it seems to have been very severe. Orders 
were issued for the burning- of all the canonical books 
with the exception of the Yi-king, and on one occasion, 
even, four hundred and sixty liierati were buried alive 
in pits. The persecutor was the founder of the T8*in 
dynasty himself, called Hoang-ti, like the great Emperor 
so mnch revered by the Taoists. It was he who replaced the 
feudal system by a more centralising government; he was 
the first proper Emperor of China, and he ^as checked in 
his reforms by the opposition of the Confudan ^gcs, 
who stood up for the old institutions. The occasion of 
the persecution was political rather than religious, 
although between these two spheres no sharp distinc¬ 
tion can be made in China. The stem emperor, how¬ 
ever, died within three years, imd his dynasty abo was 
soon replaced by that of the Han. Confucianism was ex- 
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posed to more danger through the many new doctrines, 
^alike those of the pessimist Yaan^t^v,^ and those of Mih- 
the preacher of universal love, and others, which 
found acceptance with many. They were obstinately 
resisted by Meng-tse. 

26 , The humane but prosaic Confucianism might satisfy 
the majority of cultivated Chinese, but it did not meet 
all wants. This not only becomes apparent at a later date 
through the introduction of BuddJiism, but it is also clearly 
proved by the permanence of the ancient sect of the 
Tao-sse, whicli constantly endeavoured to vie with tlio 
inling religion. This religious community represents 
rather the spmtist side of Animism. As a religious 
tendency it existed from the earliest times, and oven tried 
to derive its origin from the ancient Emperor lloang^ti, 
whose name is erased frorll the canonical books of the 
Confucians. It owed its rise ns an association, liowever, 
to the necessity of otfi^iug vigorous resistance to tlio 
teaching of Kong-tee, and to the influence of the teach¬ 
ing of his great rival Lao-tee, whom it reveres as its 
saint. It enjoyed the tempoinry favour of some 
emperors, and it is even now veiy widely diflhsed. But 
it did not succeed in gaming the ascendency in tlie 
empire, or in making its way among the ranks of learn¬ 
ing and distinction. The cultivated Chinese now regard 
it wilh unmixed contempt. 

Although the history of IToaug-ti, the Yellow Emperor, 
is obscured by all kinds of myths, so that we might 
be disposed to coD.<^ider him as a mythical being, 
the majority of Sinologues regard hbn as an historicnl 
personage. In fact, similar myths are related of per* 
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801U indisputably historic, such as Lao-tse himself. The 
Bambochbooks supply many details about him; it tlm 
ShU'kbg his name is designedly omitted. He was 
connected with Lao in the same way as Tshow with 
Kong. Taoism is even called ‘Hhe doctrine” or “the 
service of Hoang-Lao.” 

26 . Lao-tse, born in the principality of Thsu, 604 
B.C., was highly renowned even in his lifetime as a pro¬ 
found philosopher. Kong-tse visited him in order to 
cc^nsult him as an older and celebrated sage, and esteemed 
him highly, but the tendency of Lao was entirely different 
from liis own, leading to mystic reflection and tlie con¬ 
templative life. Not much is known of his histoiy, 
but tlie story of his journey to India must be rejected as 
unworthy of belief. He wrote the famous Tao-U-Kingy 
which became the most sacred book of tlie sect, although 
its adherents, at any rate at the present day, certainly do 
not understand it Too, a term in use with Kong-tse’s 
followers also, and employed by^the Chinese Buddhists in 
the sense of wisdom or higher enlightenment (hodM)^ 
possesses among the Tao-sse, who derive their name from 
it, a mystic significance, and is even worshipped by them 
as a divine being. Lao-tse distinguishes in his book . 
between the nameless, supreme Tao, wliich is the ultimate 
source, and the Tao which can be, named, and is the mother 
of everything. To tliis, and to the power or virtue pio- 
QOeding from it the highest worship, according 

to him, is due, and in this' does the sage find his ide^ 
To 'withdraw efitirely into himself and free himself from 
tlie constraints of sense, in order, thus, without action or 
speech, to exercise a blessed powdr, must be his aim. 
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31 ub IB t&e best philosophy of life and the best policy. The 
often obscure system developed in the Tachte^JEing is purely 
Chinese, and is incorrectly derived from the influence of 
Indian philosophy, with which it agrees ratlier in fonn 
than in spirit From the Buddhist doctrine it is essentially 
different It is marked by a morbid asceticism, and takes 
up an attitude of hostility towards civilisation and pro- 
gress, but it is distinguished by a pure and sometimes 
very elevated morality. 

It is altogether erroneous to regard Tao, with H^musat, 
as the primeval Reason, the and worse still to call tha 
Tao-sse the Chinese rationalists. This character fits them 
least of all, and they do their utmost to be as unreason¬ 
able as possible. The name would be much more appro¬ 
priate to their opponents. The ordinary meaning of the 
word is “ way,” in the literal and the metaphorical sense, 
but always “ the chief way.” In the mysticism of Lao the 
term is applied to th^ supreme cause, the way or passage 
through which everything enters into life, and at the 
same time to the way of the liighcst peifuction. 

27 . The later writings of the Tao-sse, among which - 
the Book of Rewai'ds and Punishments occupies a pro¬ 
minent place, show that they did not inolutain thi.s 
menuLity at same elevation, but gradually lost tliein- 
selvbs in confused mysticism and, an uni’easoning belief 
in miracles. To gain long life and immortality by means 
of self-chastisement, prayer, and watching, as well fis by 
the use of certain chai'ms, was their highest endeavour. 
But many remains of the ancient Chinese mythology, 
banished by Kong-tse, and transformed hy Lao-tse into 
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philosophical refiectlozis, were preserved nearly unaltered 
in their dogmas. ^ 

28 . The ancient Chinese religion, which, with vast 
differences in character, stands at the same point of 
development as the Egyptian, in some respects took a 
higher flight than the latter. By Tshow and Kong-tse 
it was purified from many superstitions, which in Egypt 
lasted tin the fall of the Empire. The feudal system, as it 
prevailed in China, amid all its faults possessed one virtue, 
in that it permitted a much more independent develop¬ 
ment of personality and a freer influence on the part of 
the sages, than the theocratic absolutism which in Egypt 
crippled all intellectual movement. 

When the feudal system in China was obliged to give 
way before another form of®government, the two sects 
were too firmly rooted to be involved in the ruin of the 
old polity, yet they proved too purely national for either 
of them to become a universal religion. It was only when 
Chinese civilisation made its way complete, as in Corea 
and Japan, that the Chinese religion, especially the doctrine 
and worship of I£ong-tse, was adopted with it 
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Compare F. Listobmant, Les Premieres CivUisatimiSf tom. i., 
** Archffiol. pr^historique,'* ifigypte; tom. ii., " Chaldee et 
Assyrie, Ph^nicie,” Paris, 1874. G. Rawlinson, The 
Fm Greed Momrdiies of the Ancient Eastern World, 3 vols. 
(3d edition), London, 1873. Oppert, Memoire sur les 
Bapporis de PEgypte et de VAssyrie dans VAniiguite, Paris, 
1869, “ Progrfes des !6tudes relatives k I’^gypte et k 
I’Orient.” Etudes Egypt, par E. de Roug^i ; Dechiffr. des 
Ecrit. emeif, par De Saulcy ; Etudes SemUiques, par 
Munk ; Langue et Liit Arab., par Reynadd, &c., 1867. 
Trmsadt. of the Soc. of liibl. Archmlogy, London, 1872, sqq, 
P. PiKREET, Melanges ^Archoeol. Egypt et Assyr. (in con- 
tinnation of De R 0T7 G:^’s Reaueil de Travaux, dec., of which 
one part appeared in 1870), Paris, 1872, sqq. Lepsius’ 
Zedsidvrift (see bel6w) also contains Assyrian studies. 

I. 

RELIGION AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 

TAteratuft. — A. General Works.—T\\.& great collections 
of plates after the monuments, inscriptions, and ancient 
texts, such as those of Champollion, Rosellini, Leemans, 
Lepsius, Sharpe, Diiraichen, Mariette, Pleyte, are only 
accessible to those who are familiar with the writing and 
language of the Egyptians. An accurate general survey 
of the history of the decipherment of hieroglyphics and 
of literature is given by J. P. MahafFY, Pro- 
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Ugtrnma to Aneimt Mistorpf Loodon, 1871, Oomj^d . 
CHAHPaiiLiON LE JEOine, jPrltDU du Systim 
iet AwAms EgypUmif 2d ed., with a toI of plates, Fan% 
1828, systematised in his Orammaire Algyptieme. Horo^ 
Imis NUoi SieroglyphieOt ed. C. Lcemans, Amsterdam, 
1835. Strongly to be recommended, H. Britgsch, Siero> 
glyph. QrammaHk mm Nidzen dor studirendm Jugmdt 
Leipzig, 1872. A useful Egyptian Grammar has been 
published by P. le Page Eenoue, London, 1875. Un¬ 
finished, £. DE EotTGifc, Chrestmaihie Egypiienne, Abrigi 
grammatkalj fasc. x, Paris, 1867; fasc. 2, 1868. H. 
BruoscH, Hieroglyph.-demotisches Wdrterhuidi, 4 Bde., 
Leipzig, 1867-68. C. C. J. Bunsen, Aegyptens Sidle in 
der WdtgesdmUe^ 6 vols.: i.-iii, Hamburg, 1844-45; 
iv.-vi., Gotha, 1856-57. Of the English translation, 
EgypVs Place in Universal Sistory, vols. i.-v., London, 
1848-67, the fifth volume, translated by C. R Cottrel, is 
indispensable; it contains numerous additions by S. Birch, 
among them being a Translation df the Book of the Dead, 
a Dictionary of Hieroglyphks,,^ and a Orammark Sir G. 
WxLElNSON, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
ist series, 3 vola, London, 1837 (2d ed. of vol. I, 1842); 
2d series, a vols., with one vol. of plates, London, 1841. 
Valuable contributions will be found in the Eevue Archio- 
logique, and in the Zeitschrift fUr Aegypt. Sprache md Alter- 
ihumkunde, edited by Lepsius and Brugsch, Leipzig, 
1863, sqq. The following catalogues ma^;' be consulted 
with profit: C. Lebmans, Description Eaisovnte des Mom- 
mens Egypiiens du MusSe dAntiqmtU des Pays-hasd l^eidet, 
lieiden, 1840. £. de Eoug^ Notice des Momments 

Egyptians du Musee du Lomre{i** 6d., 1849), 5"“ 6d., Paris, 
1869. H. Brugsch, Ueberseie. und ErJddr. Aegypt. Denlo- 
mdler des Mm. ms Berlin, Berlin, 1850. Ta Dev:6sia, 
Notice desAntiguiUs Egypt, du MuUe deLyon, Lyon^ 1857, 
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A. Katies dee JPmeijifam Monuments du 

iMe d Boukb^t PariSf 1869 . Th. Dbv^bia, Caid. dee 
Memueer, au Musk JSgifpt. du LouvrSf Paris, 1874. 

P. Trcm^ -*> Chaupollion, Zettres Mcnks d'Jdgy^ 
et de Nubie m 1828 d 1829, Paris, 1833. Compare the 
same author’s Notices Descriptive conformes am Manuacr. 
Autogr., Paris, 1844. K. Lepsixts, Briefs aus Aegyptm, 
Berlin, 1852. W. Gentz, Briefs am Asgypt. und Nid>., 
Berlin, 185 3. H. Brugscb, ReiseherkMe aus Aegypten, 
Leipzig, 1855. G. A. Hoskins, A Winier in Upper ami 
Lower Eggpi^ London, 1863. J. J. AMPiaiE, Voyage 
en Egypts et Kvhist Paris, 1867. A MARi£rrE>BEY, 
liiniravrs de la Haute-BgypiSf Alexandrie, 1872. H. 
BrT^QSOH, Wandervtignach den TUrKis-Mvnen md der Sinat- 
HoBnmdt 2d ed., Leipzig, x868. 

( 7 . Htskey. —R. Lepsiub, Konigshuch^ Berlin, 1858. 
H. Brxjosch, Sistoire dEgypte dSs les Premiers temps de 
son eonstence jmgu'd nos jows, i** partie (to Nectanebos), 
Leipzig, 1859, a** 6d,, i** partie (to the end of the seven¬ 
teenth dynasty), Leip:^, 1875. A complete German edi¬ 
tion by the author has appeared, 1877. It contains some 
additions and corrections, but the pioper names are 
given in transcription only. E. de Rouci; ItecJieridies 
sw les Mommenis qu*on pent cdtnhuer am six premises 
DynastieStPa.mtiS66. Lepsius, “UeberdiezvrdlfteAegypt. 
Kbnigsdynastie ” {Akad. der Wm^ Berl, Jan, 5, 1852) 
F. CHAB4S, Les Pasteurs en Egypte, Amsterdam, 1868. 
Id., Becherches pour wvir d VUisioire de la XIX* Dyn., 
Chalons ct Paris, 1873. M. Bddinger, Zur Aegypiische 
Forsdiung HerodolSf Vienna, 1873. S. Sharpe, History of 
Egyptf 2 vols, 6th ed., London, 1876, must be used with 
caution in regard to Egyptian religion. Conipare M. 
PUNCKBR, Oeschicliie des Allerthum, voL i. F. Lenor- 
MANT, Mamwd of the Ancient History of iJie East, London, 
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1869, Tol, I Philip Smith, Ths Andeni Bistory of (h« 
East, London, 1871, vol. i. G. Masp^EO, Htstoire^An’ 
deme des Peujdes de VOrimt, 2^ dd., Paris, 1876, 

On Chronology.^U. Lepsius, Eirdeit. mr CkronoL der 
Aegypt., Berlin, 1848. J. LiebleiH, AegypL Chronot., 
Christiania, 1863. F. J. C. TAa:^:wx, Aegyptens Vorsdi md 
Chroml, Bonn, 1862. J. DOmichen, DU erste dchere 
Angahe Uber dU EegUrmgssdt ernes Aegypt Kdnigs ms dem 
altm BeUh, Leipzig, 1874. Unsatisfactory, C. PlAZZl 
Smith, On the Antiquity of Intdlect. Man, Edinburgh, 1868. 

D. Teds with translation^ and translated texts.—R. 
Lepsius, Das TodUnhuch der AegypUr, nach dem hierogt. 
Pap, in Turin, Leipzig, 184a j translated by BmcH in 
Bunsen’s Egypfs Place, &c., see above; by Brugsch in 
the ZdtsdiT. fiir Aegypt Sprathe, 1872, sqq. (not yet 
finished); and quite erroneously by G. Seypfarth in 
Theol, Sckrifien der dlten Ae^ypter, Gotha, 1855. Compare 
Pleyte, Etudes Egyptologiques, Leiden, 1866, sqq. EuG. 
LefAbure, Traduction comparee des Hymnes an Soldi 
compos, le onf chapitre du EU.^fun. Egypt, Paris, 1868. 
Lepsius, Aelteste Texts des Todtenbuchs naeh Sarhofagen 
des altaegypt Beichs, Berlin, 1867. F. Chabas, Ze Papy¬ 
rus magique Harris, pubL et trad., Chalons, i860. Id., 
Melanges Egyptologiques, i*-3* sdrie, Chalons et Paris. 
1862, sqq. Id., Le Cdlendrier des Jowrs fastes et nefastes 
(Pap. Saltier IF.), trad, compl, ibid., no date. Q. Masp^o, 
Essai sur Vinsoript dJedU. du temple dAbydo%, Paris, 1867. 
Id., Hymns au Nil, puU. et trad., Paris, 1868. Beeor^ of 
the Past, Yols. ii. and iv., containing Egyptian texts, 
London, 1874-75. Goodwin, The Story of Sa/tuka, 

am Egypt Tale, transl. from the hieratU Text, London, 
1866. W. Pleyte, ** Eeu lofzang aan Ptah ” {Evamgdio- 
spUgel, and “Be Yeldslag ran Rainses den Groote 
^gen de Cheta,” Theol. Tijdschr., 1869, p. aat, e^^ 
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Louis M&nabb, Hem&s Trimigi&te, trad, compl., Baris, 

ft66. 

E. Beligion. — C. P. Tielb, Vergd, OesefUedenis der 
E0pt en Mesopot Godsdd.^ Axnfiterdam, 1869-73; first 
book, Egypte. Ohampollion’s ParUhem remains 

unfinished. Pltdarch, Ueber Isis und Osirisy edited by Q. 
Parthey, Berlin. Lepsius, Ueber den ersten Aegypt. 
Goiierkreis und seine geschichtlicbrfnythologische EnisteJvmgy 
Berlin, 1851. Id., Ueber die Goiter der vier ElemenU bei 
den Aegypty Berlin, 1856. Pleyte, Ldtre sur guelques 
monuments rdatifs au dieu Seif Leiden, 1863. Id., Set dans 
la barque du SoleUy ibid., 1865. Ed. Meyeu, Set-T^ion, 
elne relig.-geschiclUl. Studies Leipzig, 1875. Brxjgsoh, Die 
Sage von der gejlugclten Sonnenscheihe, Gfittingen, 1870. 
(Comp. E. Naville, 7 'exies relatifs au Myths d'Horos dans 
le temple d’Edfou, Geneva and Basle, 1870.) Sir Ch. 
Nicholson, “ On the Disk- Worshippers of Memphis,” in 
the Transactt. of the Boy. Soc. of Literature^ 2d ser. vol. ix. 
pt. ii. p. 197, sqq. M. Uhlkmann, Das Todtengericht bet 
den alien Aegypteruy Beiijin, 1854. P. Pierret, Le Dogme 
de la Resurrection ches les anciens EgyptienSy Paris, no date. 
G. Parthey, Das OraJcel und die Oase des Ammon, Berlin, 
1862. Euo. Plew, De Sarapide, Koningsberg, 1868. 
Brugsch, Die Adonisklage und das Lmoslied, Berlin, 1852. 
Dumichen, Ueber die Tempel und Ordber im alien AegypL, 
Strassburg, 1872. Id., Baumkunde der Tempcl-anlagen 
von Dendmii Leipzig, 1865. Id., Der Aegypt. Fehentempel 
tgn AhurSimhel, Berlin, 1869. Brugsch, Dk Aegypt. 
Qrdberwdty Leipzig, 1868. The treatise of 0 . Beaure¬ 
gard, Les DivinitiB Egyptiennes, Paris, 1866, must be 
regarded as a complete failure. 

P, ^E^yptian Religion in relation to other religions.— 
Pl^SYTE, La Beligion des Pre^IsroMUeSy Beeherches sur le 
Dim Sethy Utrecht, 1862. W. G. Brill, Israel en Egypte, 
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Dtrecht, 1857, Uhleuann, Imi^itm mi ^ikm tii 
Atg^., Leipzig, 1856. F, J. Laxith, Moses der likser, 
wick Aegypf. Pajfyrus-Urkmderij Munich, 1S68. A. EiSKif- 
LOHB, Der grosse Papyrus ffarris, em Zeugniss fiiar die 
Mos&iscke Rdigiomstiftmg enthcUtemk Leipzig, 1873. (The 
results in all these treatises are still very uncertain.) G. 
Ebers, Aegyptm mi die Budusr Jlfoss’s, yoh i. (publicap 
tion not continued), Leipzig, 1S68, thoroughly scientific. 
Sharpe, Egyptim Mythology amd Egypt. Christianity^ lion- 
don, 1863, deficient in its treatment of the ancient 
Egyptian religion, yet not without value for the rela¬ 
tion of its later forms to Christianity. E. EoTB, Die 
Aegypt. md Zoroastr. Olatdmskhre als die Hltestm Quellen 
wnserer speculativm Idem (the first part of the Geschkhte 
tmser. Abendl. PhUosophie), Mannheim, 1862, rendered use¬ 
less, in spite of its learning, by wrong method. It has ' 
been imitated and outdone by J. Braun, NaturgeschkMe 

S' 

der SagOf RuekfUhrmg alter relig. Idem u.s.w. auf ihren 
gemeinsamm Stammbavim, two vols., Munich, 1864. 

I. 

29 . Among the sources of our Imowledge of the ancient 
Egyptian religion, the first and principal place belongs to 
the 80 - called Book of the Bead, or “ Book of the 
going forth on the Bay,” a collection of texts partly 
ancient, and partly of later date, intended by their magic 
power to secure the victory for the soul on its journey 
to the abodes of eternity. To the same* class belong 
certain magic papyri,, except that these were to serve 
in the contest against evil spirits upon earth. All 
these books, on which fresh light is being constantly 
thrown, are inexhaustible mines for Egyptian mythology. 
Further, both these and others include religious hymns of 
the highest importonoe. The historical and literary woiks^ 
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Alflo, tlie znzmeioiis ixiscriptiozia on temples, tombs, and 
otbe? monuments, contain not a little beaTing on re¬ 
ligion. Thoiigb much yet remains to be investigated 
and explained, all this material, when compared with the 
statements of the Greeks, enables us to form a very 
fair conception of the belief and the worship of the ancient 
Egyptians. The history of this religion, however, can 
only be sketched in its main outlinea 

30 * In Egypt the old elements were not replaced by 
those of later growth, but always remained standing by 
their side. Thus through every period of Egyptian 
history we find different usages of animistic origin 
retained, though perhaps with changed significance, along 
with very elevated religious ideas, which are by no means 
in accord with them. Among these may be ranked the 
cnltus of the dead, the deification of the kings, and the 
worship of animals, which reached the same height among 
no other people. The dead “were worshipped in sepul¬ 
chral chapels and temple!; the kings, even in their life- 
time, were regarded as the deity upon earth; and certain 
animals, among which the sacred hulls occupied the most 
prominent place, originally no doubt worshipped as 
fetishes, received homage as the incarnations of a higher 
being, Fetishism also was the root of the custom by 
which the iiJnermost sanctuary of the temple contained 
no image, but only a symbol of the chief god. That the 
Egyptian religion, like the Chinese, was originally nothing 
but an organised animism, is proved by the institutions of 
worship. Here, too, existed no exclusive priestly caste. 
Pescendants sacrificed to their ancestors, the officers of 
state to the special local divinities, the king to the deities 
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of the whole country. Koi till kter did an oid^ of 
scribes and a regular priesthood arise, and even these as 
a rule were not hereditary. 

The worship of animals is said to have been introduced 
by Kaiechos (Kakau, of the second dynasty); but if this 
statement deserves any credit, and is not founded on his 
name, whicii may signify “ the bulls,” it can only be re¬ 
ferred to an official recognition of the animal worship as 
a state institution. Such usages cannot be imposed by 
authority: they grow up among the people. The bull- 
gods chiefly honoureil were the black Apis to be 
distinguished from the Nile-god of Memphis, and 
the white or yellow Mnevis {Mem) of Heliopolis. Of the 
first, Chamfls, son of Itamses II., the builder of the 
Serapeum, was an ardent worshipper. Even centuries 
later the people were so deeply attached to this cultus 
that the gift of anew Apis by Darius Hystaspes reconciled 
them for a time to the hated Persian rule. 

The akence of an image in the inmost sanctuary of the 
temple, sometimes regarded as on evidence of a certain 
spirituality, is only a proof of the devotion of the 
Egyptians to ancient customs. There were imt^es every¬ 
where, but in the naos only the ancient fetish, dead or 
living, now perhaps, though this cannot be affirmed with 
certainty, regarded as a symbol. 

3 E It is altogether erroneous to regard'the Egyptian 
religion as the polytheistic degeneration of a prehistoric 
monotheism. It was polytheistic from tlie beginning, but 
it developed in two entirely opposite directions. On the 
one hand, the world of gods, through the addition of 
the local religions and the adoption of foreign deitiee, 
richer and richer. On the other hand, a gradual 
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ftnd t6zit8itiT6 Epproftch wes niEdQ to xmoiioUioisin, without 
Ettaiung dear aod unequivocal expression of it The 
scribes hannonised the two, by representing tlie plurality 
of deities as the manifestations of the one uncreated hidden 
god—as his membera, created by himself. 

32 . The Egyptian mythology reproduces in varying 
fonna two leading ideas. The first is the belief in 
the triumph of liglit over darkness, and of life over 
death. This is exhibited by the sun-inyths. The 
victory of light, conceived for the most part physi¬ 
cally, is represented in the contlict of lU, the god of 
Heliopolis (An) and the chief god of Egypt, with 
the serpent Apap. The triumph of life over death is 
rather the subject of the myth of Osiris, the other chief 
god of the empire, specially worshipped in Thinis-Abydos, 
Osiris, slain by his brother Set—lamented by his wile and 
sister Isis and Nephthys—endowed by Thut, the god of 
science and literature, wtth the power of the word—^is 
avenged by hia son Horos, and, while liiinself reigning in 

4 _ 

the kingdom of the Dead, lives again in him on earth. 
This mythic representation of the death and reawakening 
of the life of nature which was observed in the succession 
of day and night and of the seasons, was very early, and 
more closely than the myth of Efi, brought into connec¬ 
tion with the doctrine of the resurrection. Each man, ut 
his death, became identified with’ Osiris. As with the 
body of the god, his also was mourned, embalmed, and 
buried. As the soul of the god shines in Orion in the 
sky, so that of the departed lives likeudse among the stars. 
As t!he shade of the one conquers in the world of tbe 
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Bead, eo that of the other aosteuns there a series of trials 
in order at last to pass in and out freely with the ^Dd of 
light, and be' united with him for ever. 

The belief in the victory of light and life was ex^ 
pressed in the very name, nit^eru, those who renew than* 
selves,” which is the general designation of the gods, and 
in the constantly recurring triads of father, mother, and 
son. That the sou is no other than the father himself 
alive once more, appears from the formula, ** husband 
of his mother {ka mut-f)^’* which is applied to several 
Egyptian deities. 

Though certainly regarded originally as independent 
gods, the other chief gods of Heliopolis must be viewed 
as forms of lU. Such were the visible Harmachis {JSd 
Earmachuti, Ka-Horos on the two horizons), the hidden 
Turn (Aium, the nightly sun-god), Chepra, the creator, 
“ he who continually renews himself,” symbolised by a 
beetle. Less closely connected with him was Ids ally 
Shu, of whom two varying representations exist, founded 
on two different meanings of his name. As the *^oat> 
spread ” or “ out-stretching,” he is the god of the sky; as 
the consuming,” he is the god of the scorching heat of 
the sun. 

The meaning of the names of Osiris {Asar, AAn\ Set 
{Set or Sut%\ and Thut {Thuii) is uncertain. The two 
first ore the two hostile sun-gods, whom re find among 
the Semites. The last was once a moon-god, and then 
became the god of numbers, of weights and measures, and 
subsequently of literature and science. Isis {At) is rite 
“ancient,” the “venerable,” or better, the “exalted;” 
Nephthys {Nebi-kt) the “ mistress of the house,” goddess 
of the underworld. Horos {Eer, the “uppermosti” “be 
who is above ”) is the god of the sun by day, and baa a 
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iiqml>er of forms. It would seem that it was not tiU the 
myth of Osiris was so closely united with the belief in 
the resurrection, that Anubis {Atiup or the con« 

duotor of souls, was taken into it. In the oldest tombs 
it is with his image that we generally meet, and not 
with that of Osiris, os at a later date. 

33 . The other leading idea is that of creation by 
the supreme uncreated god with his assistant spirits, of 
which the eight personified cosmic powers ore the chief 
The work of creation is ascribed, indeed, to all the 
principal deities, but especially to the gods of fire and 
the element of moisture. At the head of the first 
stands Ptah, the god of Memphis, who himself personi- 
• lies tiie cosmic fire, as the soul of tho universe; just 
as his *' great beloved ” Sechet represents its destroying 
and purifying po'wer, and Keith of Sais—often united with 

M 

bim—its mysterious hidden operation, while his form Bes 
with his consort Bast symbolise its beneficent warmth and 
cheering glow.’ That cTmum the architect, god of the 
waters—originally the wind which moves and fertilises 
them—and conse<iuently the soul of the universe, and 
HApi the Nile-god, should also be regarded os creative 
deities, needs no further explanation. 

The eight cosmic powers {Semnenu or Sesennu, from 
jrhom the city of That, Ilermopolis, deriveti its Egyj)tiaii 
name), always united with That, but nevertheless to be 
distinguished from his seven assistants, constitute four 
pairs: Nun and Nunt, the celestial ocean, tho abyss; 
He^ and Hefyt, time (without end); Keh and Kekt, dark¬ 
ness ; Nmi and Nenitf breath, spirit, or wind. These are 
the four personifications of the ideas embodied in the well- 
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known doctrines of creation, ** In endless doratlon(oi 
** in the beginning ”) ** was darkness on the abyss, a£)d the 
waters of the primeval ocean were moved by the wind, 
the breath of the deity,” ef. Gen. i. The myth, if not 
adopted from Semites, is clearly another form of the 
later Semitic representation, 

Ptah (from paWj.v) signifies “ former,” sculptor,” an 
appropriate name for the god of fire. Sechet, a name 
generalJy transcribed Pacht (Pechet), denotes kindling 
fire ” (causatiye of chet^ “ flame ”); Pechet is “ the de- 
vourer,” especially the lion. Neith {Net or Nil) is the 
Egyptian virgin mother, yet in a purely cosmogonic- 
theological sense, lies is the ascending flame; he has a 
twofold nature as god of joy, music, and dancing, and as 
warrior. His consort Bast, the beneficent, is the gentle 
counterpart of the violent Sechet. 

Chnum is the deity who was formerly, under the name 
of Kneph, regarded by some scholars as the supreme god 
of the Egyptian pantheon. He is one of the oldest gods, 
and his worship remained very sensual. By his side 
stand Sail, the generative power, and Anuka, “ the em¬ 
bracing.” These three personify the vrind, flowing water, 
and the earth. 

34 , It is not surprising that in the earliest history of 
Egyptian religion much still remains obscure. When, 
however, w-e note that the Egyptians tliemselves called 
the preliistoric period the age of the HlSrua-foUowers, 
and that there wiis no place of importance which had not 
its Horns and its Hathor, we are justified in concluding 
that the chief gods adored above all others in the earliest 
period were these two gods of the light of heaven. 

Under the first six dynasties, besides Osiris and II& 
Ptah of Memphis was chiefly worshipped, as the deity 
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who effected the union of the two divifiions of the king- 
dom under one sceptre. It was probably in this'period 
that the cultus of animals was raised to a state institution. 
The deification of the kings was carried, in the days of 
the builders of the pyramids, to the greatest extreme; 
and the three worships, 6f Osiris, Eft, and Ptah, were 
blended, perhaps imperceptibly, together. Such are the 
gradual stages of ascent from the visible gods to the higher 
and invisible. The simplicity of the tombs in this period 
is worthy of note, Earely are tlie gods represented in 
them; and tliough the deceased already bear I'oligious 
titles, the walls of the sepulchral chapels exhibit only 
Uie scantiest allusions to theological subjects. Beligious 
feeling appears to have been vivid and deep, but the 
powfer of priests and scribes was certainly still small. 


“ Horus-followers ” or " Horus-worshippers ” soems the 
best translation of the often-reeuxTing Jlar-shesu. The 
name Horus has been a6*oady explained. In later times 
this name also was employed as a general designation for 
the deity: was it so oiigitially 1 lb is nob improbable. 
Hathor (Hatliar) would signify literally “the house of 
Horus;” but she is without doubt the same as the 
Assyrian Istar, the Phonician Ashtoreth (r/. the South 
Arabian Afiitar). and the only question is on which side 
lies the pnority. Is the Egyi^tian Hathar a corrupt 
tiCn of Istar, or the reverse 1 This point deserves further 
investigation. The great antiqility, however, to which the 
coitus of Hathor may be traced in Egypt, long before the 
time when there was any possibility of Setnitic influence, 
renders only two interpretations tenable—either that 
, Istar is the Egyptian Hathor in Semitic guise, or that 
both are forms, modified in accordance with varying 
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natloxial geniuB^ of a goddess origmaUy ixtroked under a 
similar name by tbe common forefatiiers of the daa^tos 
and Semitea 

36 . The gods warshipped under the Middle Empire 
(the Eleventh to the Fourteenth Dynasties) correspond 
altogether to the character of the period, vrhich was dis- 
tinguifibed both by conquests and by the flourishing con¬ 
dition of agriculture and the arts of peace. Now that 
the centre of gravity of the kingdom was transferred Atom 
Memphis in Lower Egypt to the Thebais in Upper Egypt, 
the gods of this latter region, as so often happened in 
antiquity, were elevated to the highest rank. The 
principal deities are Hunt, the god of war; Chem or 
Min, the god of fertility and agriculture, with whom must 
also be named, even at this early period, Amun, the god of 
the city of Thebes, os yet but slightly different from Chem, 
and far from being the great king of the gods, which be 
was only destined to become ip later years. These three 
are in fact only different forms of the same divine being. 
It is not suiprising that in an age so rich os this in the 
products of industry, Ptah, the former, and Chnum, the ' 
architect, were the objects of specijJ veneration; and it is 
equally natural that a prince of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
to whom Egypt owed a new canal system, and who by this 
means added a whole province to his dominions, should he 
zealously devoted to tlio Nile-god Sebak, god of the*water 
which at once served for drinking aud fertilised the land. 
Thus do the forms of religion undeigo modification with the 
progress of civilisation. The kings of this period promote 
external religion, but as uncontrolled masters and not as 
yielding obedience to priests. Their inscriptions exhibit an 
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etiMcal tone. liteiatare is mostly secular, but the scribes 
tize already beginning to apply themselves to the ex- 
l^anation of ancient texts. 31ie tombs of this period 
indicate as yet no great development of the belief in 
immortality. It is brought, indeed, into closer connec¬ 
tion with religion than under the Old Empire, but the 
future life is stUl regarded only as the continuation of tlie 
present, without reference to the doctrine of retribution. 

If the history of Egypt is divided into two parts, the 
iMiddle Empire must be classed along with the Old. It 
forms the transition between the Old and the New. 

That Min (also named Chem, ‘Hhe ruler”), whose 
cliief temple was at Koptos, Munt of Hermonthis, and 
Amun of Thebes, are essentially the same, appears (among 
other reasons) from their names, which are all derived 
from the same root, and originally indicated their cha¬ 
racter as gods of fertility. Chem is often named simply 
Amun-IUL Subsequently, the meaning of the name Amun 
was modified. • 

Sebak, who was probably derived from Ethiopia, was 
no god of evil. This character was not ascribed to him 
till later, through a confusion with Set, to whom likewise 
the crocodile belonged. Sebak is the god of the inunda¬ 
tion, and is sometimes interchanged with H&pi. The 
crocodile was his body, since it was asserted to deposit 
its eggs eWsry year just at the limit to which the inun- 
d^ion would that year extend. 

36. Of the religious condition of the Egyptians under 
the sway of the Arab Shepherd-Princes (the Hyksos) we 
know nothing. The conquerors had combined the reli¬ 
gion oi Lower Egypt with their own, and worshipped Sot 
whmn they named Sutech, together perhaps with Ptah. 
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One of tliein even proposed to the contemporaiy Thehan 
Idng, to elevate Sntech and Amun-M to he the sole gods 
of Egypt. After their fiill Aiuun-E& of Thebes became 
the chief god, to whom all the others were snbordinsted, 
and after whose type the rest of the chief gods were 
transformed. An attempt made by Amnn-hotep IV. 
(Chimaten) to substitute the exclusive worship of Aten- 
Ra, the sun-disc, for that of Amun-M, had no permanent 
success. After his death the whole pantheon, with 
Amun-Rd at its bead, was speedily restored. 

Amun-Rft, the hidden creator, has now become the 
king of the gods, and the lord of the thrones of the 
world. In him the Egyptians expressed the most compre¬ 
hensive and consequently the highest and most elevated 
religious conception which they were in a position to 
form. He unites in himself the nature of Min or Chem, 
the god of fruitfulness, and of the war-god Munt, but he 
possesses, besides, the characteristic qualities of all the 
principal deities. Sun-god and Nile-god, lord of the 
visible and the invisible worlds, he was the mysterious 
soul of the universe which reveals itself in light. His ' 
consort, Mat, “ the mother,” and Chonsu, his son, had the 
same composite character. 

Among the many sliapes peopling this world of deities, 
which was enriched just at this time wi^ a number of 
strange forms, an endeavour was now made to introduce 
a certain order, whilst a monotheistic tendency was 
clearly gaining strength. The doctrine of immortality, 
now under the control of the dogma of retribution, becomes 
the centre of religion. Magic rises rapidly in importance, 
the induence and power of the priests increasing along 
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; ana the jnrieste make themselyes more and more 
independent, and finally occupy tlie place of the king. 
The high priest of Thebes seizes the sovereign power, 
and himself founds a dynasty. . 

The name Sutech, applied to Set, seems to me an attempt 
to reproduce in Egyptian form the Semitic divine name, 
§edeq, “ the righteoua” At any rate, if the form Sutech 
is older, the I'eoson why the Arabians made choice of this 
particular Egyptian god as their own, must be sought in 
the resemblance of this nanm to §edoq. 

Amun is, properly speaking, nob the name of the 
Theban chief god, but the abbreviation of the formula, 
“He whose name is hidden ** (Brugsch, WOrterh.f p. 71). 
RA signifies “ creator.” As well as with the gods already 
named, he is chiefiy identified with Chnum, and qualities 
of Ptah, Shu, Turn, Osiris, and others, are transferred to 
him. Mat, “ the mother,” is really a sort of abstraction 
of all Egyptian mother-goddesses, that is, the chief god¬ 
desses of the country.* For this reason her worship was 
less actively pursued, Chonsu, whose name has not yet 
been explained, received so much the more homage. He 
seems to have l>een originally a inoon-god. 

37. Tlie last period of Egy])tian religion bears marks 
-of profound decline. Lower Egypt throw's off the yoke 
of the pri^gt-kings of Thebes, who retieat to Ethiopia 
(Meroe). To tliis region, and also to the oasis of Ammon, 
they carry Egyptian civilisation and the worship of 
Amun ; hut they continually attempt, and occasionally 
for a time vrith success, to re-establish their authority, 
and witli it the orthodox faith, over Egypt. The reign 
of the Saitic princes is a period of restoration. But the 
country is for the most part the prey of foreign conquerors 
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Afisyrians, Persians, and Greelos, whom the tfopie 
only resist when they pay no reyerence to the national 
religion. This religion lives on for centuries, but it sub* 
sists only upon the past It undeigoes, however, some 
modifications, which must be ascribed in part to the in¬ 
fluence of the Greek spirit, and in part, perhaps at an 
earlier date, to that of the Persian. Thus it may have 
been the Persian type which imparted its ethical signifi¬ 
cance to the contest between Osiris and Set, until the 
latter, as a deity morally ervil, was driven out of the 
pantheon. The Hathar of this period, whose splendid 
temple at Dendera was restored under the care of the 
Ptolemies, has not a few features in common with the 
Greek Aphrodite. One of these princes brought the 
Semitic god Serapis, already worshipped by many Greeks, 
to Egypt, where his worship was fused with that of 
Osiris-Apis. One circumstance in particular is a certain 
sign of decline, viz, that the goddesses now occupy a 
much higher position than the g()ds. At last, the equili¬ 
brium between the local worships is entirely broken; and 
of the remarkable Egyptian civilisation there remains 
nothing but monuments which are only destined once 
more to yield up their meaning when fifteen centuries 
have passed away. 

The conflict of the Ethiopian priest-princes, such as 
Pianchi Meriamnn, Sabako, Tahraka, with the North 
Egyptian dynasties which had subjugated Upper Eigypt, 
was in part national, that of Ham with Shem, but in 
part, and indeed chiefly, religions. Thebes was always 
ready to receive them j nay, the prophets of this city 
invited Tahraka to advance as their liberator (De Bongd, 
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MU, ^ArchSoii L Pi II, whila he dealared tliAt he 
S»aght ageinst the bloephemers of Aimm^KA (Pmie, 
Mumm., pi xaod. jl) to deliver the god (ibid., pi xxxH 
d.) They were, however, driven out; and in Ethiopia 
itaelf Egyptian civilisation sank lower and lower, till 
beneath native additions the worship of Amun was no 
longer to be recognised. 

Under the Saitic kings (Necho, Psamtik, Amasis) art 
flourished, and the chief objects of worship were Ptah 
and Neith. Homage was still paid to the Theban triad 
at Silsilis; but Thebes itself had fallen into such deep 
decline that one of its principal temples was already 
employed as a burial-place. 

Darius Hystaspis was the only king who adopted a 
policy of reconciliation. Kambysea attempted the same 
course before his defeata Ftn their want of respect for 
the mysteries, Xerxes and his son were driven out of 
the palace at Saia (Brugsch, Zeilschr., 1871, i, sgg.) This 
intolerance resulted in the fall of the Persian supremacy 
in Egypt. The Ptol^ies acted with much more pru¬ 
dence. 

It is uncertain whether it was the first or the second 
Ptolemy who introduced the god Serapis from Sinope in 
Asia Minor. Blew {op. cit.) regards the deity as of Baby¬ 
lonian origin. Tlie name signifies “ seriient,’' and is the 
«fiame as that of the Hebrew Seraphim. As the name can 
only b^xplained from the Indo-Gormanic { 8 erpens)t the 
^od was probably derived by the Semites from the 
Aryans. 

By the edict of Theodosius, 381 a.d., the Egyptian 
religion was abolished. 

, 38 . It is not yet possible to enumerate with ctirtainty 
oil tbe elements which co-operated to lift the Egyptian 
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reHgiqn out of Animism and place it on so lofty ax^ exDi<^ 
nence, Afncan usages, such as circumcision, may be 
observed in it; the myth of the sun-god has an 
Aryan character; and even the language contains not 
a few Aryan roots. The myths of Osiris, Amun, and 
Hathor, the cosmogony, and a number of customs, exhibit 
a large accordance with conceptions and practices like 
those which grew up in Mesopotamia out of the blending 
of the Semitic religion with that of the original inhabit¬ 
ants of the country, the Akkadians, The influence of the 
Semites in Eg3rpt increases century by century, and the 
Semitic pushes the national element more and more into 
the background. Conversely^ however, the Egyptian 
religion exerts a preponderating influence on the Canaan- 
ite races, though less upon the Hebrews than on the 
Phenicians. . First by their means, and then directly, it 
reached the Greeks, made its way finally through the 
whole Bomau Empire, and eyen furnished to Homan 
Catholic Christendom the germs of the worship of the 
Virgin, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and 
the t3rpe of its theocracy. 

The Semitic gods of light and fire contend with con 
puming and deatrojdng sun-gods, as Osiris does with Set. 
Ha, like the Aryan gods of light, fights with the powers 
of darkness. * 

ParaUelisms between Egyptian and Mesopotamiian 
myths may be seen in (i) the abyss, from which every¬ 
thing proceeds, Egyptian Assyr. Wtacti; {2) Osiris, 
Egypt. Asar^ and Assyr, Asatf the under-world; (3) 
Isis, Egypt. As, Ast, and Assyr. Asa, Asat, also As, a 
surname of Istar, Acead. Isi, the earth; (4) Baihar mh&- 
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OKmaaoSemit. AtMondh ndamah/ (5) the dootriues of the 
^d who is hitsband of his mother, and the god who is 
self^jreated, appear both in Egypt and in, Babylonia, 

The names of Thut and Nabu possess no resemblance, 
bat their myths and their attributes are in remarkable 
agreement. 

Astarte, Qadesh, Qen, Reshpu, Anith, and Tanith 
were introduced into Egypt at a later period. 
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HBLIGION among the SEMITEa 
A. The Two Streams of DeoelopmenL 

LUeraUtre. —K Renan, Histoire generate et eysUme txm^ 
pari dea langues Semitiquest ist part, 2d ed-, Paris, 1858. 
Id., Nouvdles considerations star le earacth'e geniral despeupiea 
SSnUtigues et en partiadier sur leur tendance au mmoth^me, 
Paris, 1859. (Criticised by C. P. Tiele, *‘De Qorsprong 
van het MonotbeTsme bij do Israiilieten,” Oids^ Feb. 1862. 
From the supernatural standpoint, R F. Grau, Semiien 
und Indogermanen in direr Beziehmg za Religion und 
Wissenschafty Stuttgart, 1864. Totally dif&srent, J. G, 
Muller, Die Semiien in ihrem FerhoJtnm su Chamiten und 
Japhetiteny Basel, 1872.) Renan, Dela part des peuplee 
Semitiques dans Vhiskire de la HvUisationj 5tb ed., Paris, 

1867. A sharp distinction is made between Indo^ermans 
and Semites by Fried. Muller, Indogermaniseh und 
Semitisch, Vienna, 1870, although in his AUgem. Ethno- 
graphicy p. 437, sqq.y he places them, together with the 
Basques and Caucasians, in the family occupying the^, 
“ Mediterranean Landa” D. Chwolson, Die Pol- 
her ; Vermcheiner Charakterisii&y Berlin, 1872. See above 
ail, £. Schrader, ** Die Abstammung der Chald&er und 
die Ursitze der Semiten,” in ZeUschr. dor Deutseh. Morgm~ 
land. Gesellsch., xxvii., 1873, Hft. iiL p. 397, sqq. 

On the ancient Arabian religion, Caussin dePerceval, 
Essai sur T Histoire des Arabes aoani Hslamismey 8 parts, 
Paris, 1847. L. Krehl, Ueber die Religion der Foriskmi- 
eehen Araber, Leipzig, 1863. OsiAnDsr, ** Stadien hber 
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die Vorial. Eelig. der Areber/’ der B. M. 

•1853. 

Oa the Ahkadian dvilisation end religioa see the warks 
on Assyriology named further on. The following deal 
exclusively with the Akkadian language : F. Lknobhant, 
Etudes AccadietmeSf voL i. ist part, “ Introduction gram- 
maticale;” 2d part, “ Eestitutioii dcs Paradigmea;” 3d 
part, “Edpertoire des caract6rea:" vol. ii., “Choix de 
textes avec traductions interliti.” {Leitres As^ftiologiques, 
2d series), Paris, 1873-74. I< 1 ., La Magie ehex les ChcUdSens 
et les oriffines AccadienneSf Paris, 1874, and Etudes sur guel~ 
quks Parties des Syllabaires cuneif.^ Paris, 1876. The exist¬ 
ence of the Akkadian languag<*. is denied by J. HAlilVY', 
“ Observations critiques sur les prfitendus Touraniens de 
la Babylonie,” in Journ. Asiat., Juiii i874> Completely 
refuted (except on the point of the Turanian origin t>f the 
Akkadians) by F. Lknoumant, La Langue primiHve de la 
CluddU el les idiomes Touraniens, and by E. SCHRADER, 
**l8t das Akkad, dor Keilinschriften eine Sprache oder 
eine SchriftP* in the^eitschr. der D. M, 0 ., xxix. i. 1875. 

On cuneiform writing in general, L. DE Kosny, Les 
Ecritures Figwraiives et Ili^oglyphiques, Paris, i860. J. 
M&NANT, Les Nom propres Assyriens, Paris, 1861. Id., 
Les Ecritwes Cv/nHformes, Paris, 1864. P. Glaize, Les 
InscriptioTis CunFtf. et les Travaux de M, Oppert, Alotz, Paris, 
1867. J. M6 nant, Le Syllahaire Assyrien, ist part, 1869, 
** ^[11^1, 1873. George Smith, The Phonetic Values of 
the Cuneiform Characters, London, 1871. Of the highest 
“ value, F Schr.VDBR, “ Die Basis der Entadfferung dor 
Assyrisch-Babylonischcn Keilinschriften,” in Zeiischr. der 
D. M. G., xxiii. iii. 1869. 

30. Among the Semites, who are closely connected with 
tiih6 Hamites, but are also, in the opinion of many scholars, 
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more or less closely connected with the Indo-Gem^c 
zaceSi two streams of development may he clearly distin- 
gnished, alike in language and in religion, which may be 
designated as the Southern and the Northern. The 
common though not the most ancient home of the whole 
race was probably in the northern and central regions of 
Arabia. It must, however, have been abandoned at on 
early period by all the Semitic peoples, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Arabs, who spread over the whole peninsula, 
and the Ethiopians, who subsequently crossed over to 
Africa. These form the group of the Southern Semites. 
With the exception of the Sabeans or Himyarites (see 
§ 46), the Arabs, through the position of their country, 
remained the longest excluded from intercourse with 
civilised nations. From this cause they preserved the gen¬ 
uine Semitic family character and the national religion in 
their purest forms. It is from the little that we know 
of the latter that we must gather what was the nature 
of Semitic religion in its original simplicity. To the 
Northern Semites belong the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
the Arameans, Canaanites, Phenicians, and Israelites. 
Their amalgamation with the oldest civilised inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia produced important modifications in , 
their religion, which developed with greater ^dd 
richness. The study of reHgion among the Semites is of 
the highest consequence, because two of the three uniyei&il 
religions, Christianity and Isl 4 m, proceeded from them. 

That all the Semites once dwelt together in Northern 
Arabia, and tbat the Arabs preserved tlie Semitic charac¬ 
ter in the purest fbrm, appears to me to have been 
convincingly proved by Schrader in the essay already 
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cited. Against his main thesis, at any rate, there is little 
Objection to be raised, however we may differ from him 
in detail. The vast difference in civilisation and religion 
existing between Northern and Southern Semites can be 
explained in no other way. Whether their original home 
is to be sought, as most scholars suppose, in the ueigli- 
bourhood of that of the Indo-Germans, or as Gerland 
{Anthropol. JBeitr.f p. 396, sqq,) maintains, in Africa, is a 
question which requires further investigation, but the 
answer to it is of only secondary importance for our 
present purpose. 


40 . The ancient religion of the Arabs rises little 
higher than animistic polydmmonisui. It is a collection 
of tribal religions standing side by side, only loosely 
united, though there are tmees of a once closer con¬ 
nection. The names llhh and Shamsb, the sun-god, 
occur among all the Semitic peoxdes; A 114 t, or Alilut and 
Al'tJzza, as well as the triad of moon-goddesses to which 
these last belong, ai*e common to several, and the deities 
which bear them are reckoned among the cliief. The 
names of the remaining Arab gods do not reappear among 
the other Semites. Sun-worship was practised by all 
the tribes, and the stars also, particularly the Pleiades 
T^wiit Uld), w ere the objects of special homage, but there 
was no cmSus of the planets as such, a fact which indi¬ 
cates that astronomy was but little developed. Tliis cul- 
tus was in truth scarcely much ihore than Fetishism; and 
their worship of trees, and especially of stones and moun¬ 
tains, which were regarded as occupied by souls, belongs 
to precisely the same order, just as spiritism expressed 
itself also among them in the worship of ancestors. The 
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imuge-woTsliip wliich prevailed among them at the time 
of Mohammed, was introduced, according to the iiral^ 
writers, at a later period from Syria or Mesopotamia. It 
may very easily, however, have sprung out of riie worship 
of stones. The few human sacrifices which they offered 
appear to have been of another kind from those which the 
Korthern Semites borrowed from the Akkadians. The 
sanctuaries of the various spirits and fetishes had their 
own hereditary ministers, who, however, formed no priestly 
caste; but the Seers were generally regarded with great 
reverence, and were much consulted. But among the 
Arabs these last never became priests, as was the case 
among other Semites. 

In that which constitutes the <iistinctive characteristic of 
a religion, the relation conceived to exist between man and 
the deity, they agreed entirely with their kindred. They, 
likewise, stood towards God as the sen’ant (^ahd) towards 
his master. , 


Ildhf Assyr. Ilu, Hebr. and Canaanite, il. The later 
All&h is a contraction of oL-ildh. Sprenger, Lehm md 
Lehre des Mohammad, i. p. 286, sqq.^ regards Allfth as 


made up of WA, “mirage,” “shining,” with the article 
cd, and thus as different from IlAh. 

Tlio three moon-goddesses—All&t, the lightmoqj}^ 
the dark moon; and Al^Uzza, the union of^'the two—»rd- 


appear among the Babylonians and Assyrians with partially- 
altered namea Some of the planets, such as Jupiter an^ 
Venus, the greater and the lesser fortune, were worshipped 
by the Arabs as by all Semites, but their movements were 
not distinguished from those of the fixed stars. The 
saored number ssven, applied among the Northern Semites 
to the five planets with the sun and moon, was derived 
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ftmoiig the Soathern ^mitee from the Bldadee, to which, 
tf^ther with the Hyadea (Aldabar&n) and Sirius, they 
l^d special veneration. 

Very noteworthy is the absence of the chief myth of 
the Northern Semites, the so-called Adonis myth, among 
the Arabs. Krehl {op. cif.) and F. Lenormant (Leiii'es 
Assyrid.f ii. p. 241) have supposed that traces of it are, 
nevertheless, to be found among them also, but upon 
very insufficient grounds. 

The only human sacrifices uhiuh are known with 
certainty to have existed among them, accord with 
those of sav.'tgcs. This was the offering of little girls 
at Mckka, against which Hanyf Zuid vigorously con¬ 
tended See Sprengor, Lrhai und Lthrc des Mohammadt 
i. p. 120. The service of tlie idols was limited to particu* 
htr families. The seers of the higliest rank wore called 
KahiUj the same word as the Hebrew KoHn^ priest. This 
last meaning, wdiich the word never acquired among tlie 
Arabs, is regarded by Spronger, i. p. 255, os the derivative; 
but other scholars (Fleisclier, Von Kreiuer, Cheyue) 
declare this to be incorrect, 

* 41 . The Northern Somites advanced far beyond this 

standpoint. For tliis they were indebted without doubt 
to a longer or shorter sojourn in Mcaojx)tajnia, to which 
tlfeis>4jj[ii^traditious point, and from which the majority 
of them agam migrated to the north-wt3.st. In Mesopo¬ 
tamia they found an ancient non-Semitic civilisation, which 
had a decisive influence on tlieir development. This 
civilisation belonged to a people classed hy some with 
the Turanians, certainly related to the Elamites and non- 
Aryan Medes, and generally called Akkadians. They were 
the' fathers of astronomy, the first beginnings of which de- 
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veloped themsdhrea among thmn out of astrolp^, and tho 
inventors of oimeiform writing, which was adopted" from 
them by various other nations, and was employed by 

them not only for royal inscriptions, but also for daily 

* 

use, and for the record of a rich, scientific, historic, poetic, 

and religious literature, which has been recovered partly in 

the original texts and partly in Assyrian translations. 

% 

For the Phenician tradition, see Herod., vii. 89; Strabo, 
vii. 98, &c. According to the Hebrew, Abram came from 
TJr-Kasdlm, the present Mugheir in Southern Chaldea. 
Cf. the author’s Fergelijk. Oeschied. der Egypt, en Me&>pot. 
Godsdd,, p. 436, sqq. See, however, § 52, further on. 

The name Turanian is here used to designate the so« 
called Ural-Altaic race, of which the Mongols, Turks, 
Magyars, Finns, and Samoyedes are the chief branches. 
Many scholars, among whom is Schrader, have expressed 
doubts whether the Akkadians are rightly classed with 
these, as Leuormant proposes. That they are closely 
related, however, with th<i:s6 peoples, and must cer¬ 
tainly he placed among the “ Mongoloid races" of 
Peschel, appears both from their language and their 
religion. They assuredly belong to the same race with 
the Elamites and non-Aryan Medes. They are generally 
called Akkadians on the supposition that in the constantly- 
occurring formula “ king ” or land ” ** of the Saj rffra 
and Akkadians,” the Semitic population is«d)iSigtmted by 
the first name, the non-Semitic by the second; J. Op- 
pert {Joum, Asiat.y 1875, v. 2, p. 372, sqq.) maintains that 
the reverse is the truth. F. Deliusch, also, in Smith's 
CJudd. Genesis^ iibersetzt von H. Dolitzsch, p. 391, 59., 
proves on other grounds that the name Sfimirs denotes 
the pre-Semitio population of Babylonia. The question 
is of subordinate importance. 
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Speoimena of tfiour a3tronomical knowledge lOAjr be 
f^ttxid in tlte tablets published by A. H. Sayoe in the 
J^msaciions ofiheSoe. of £i^. ArehoBi^t iil I 1S741 pp. 
145-339. (Translation alone in Records of the Pastf voL i. 
p. 151,«??.) 

The euneifortn character is, like the Chinese, tlie modi* 
fication of a hieratic character, of which a few characters 
still remain, and which in its turn must have arisen out 
of hieroglyphics. The two facts, that these have entirely 
disappeared, and that even on the oldest monuments the 
hieratic character only occurs here and there, prove the 
high antiquity of the Akkadian civilisation. The cunei¬ 
form character is also found among the Elamites, the non* 
Aryan Modes, and Armenians (Alarodians), and among 
the Persians, among whom, however, it was altogether 
modified. It is certain that both the last-named nations, 
and probable that the two first also, derived it from the 
Akkadians. 

42 . llie religion of the Akkadians was the type of the 
ricliest and most complete development of the exclusive 
worship of the spirits and elements of nature. Tlio 
host of spirits was innumerable. Tliey were ranged in 
classes, and even the highest deities were classed with 
them. The ranks of these last included Ana, the highest 
heilvcsx. regai-ded as a divine being; Mulge and Niuge. 
the lord andT lady of the hidden heaven beneath the earth, 
the ubjrss; and fia or Hea, the god of the atmosphere and 
of moisture, with his consort Dav-Kina, the lady of the 
earth. To this supreme triad corresponded a lower 
group, consisting of the moon-god Uru-ki, the sun-god 
Ud, and the wind-god Im. Nindar or Ninib, the lord of 
generation, the son of Mulge, was the god of the nightly 
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or hidden sun, the Mesopotamian Heiakles, a war-god 
like Nilgai, who finds a nearer representative in Mara. 
Mediating between H^a and mankind, in which capacity 
he was regarded as the benefactor of the latter, stood 
Amar-utuki, tbe ^brightness of the sun, the great god of 
the city of Babylon, The system further included a 
goddess who corresponds to the Semitic Istar, and bears 
the hitherto-unexplaiued name Sukus. Fire played an 
important part among the Akkadians, and their worship 
consisted, though not exclusively, of magic. For it was 
chiefly concerned with combating the evil spirits, which 
were set in sharp dualistio contrast with the good. This 
conflict had, however, a very subordinate ethical signifi¬ 
cance ; and the underworld, also, it would seem, was not 
yet, ill the theology of the Akkadians, a place of recom¬ 
pense ; but all encountered there the same destiny. The 
war of tlie gods of light with the powers of darkness had 
already fiuiiished material for ^ rich epic literature, from 
which some important productions have been brought 
to light in Assjrrian translations. Tlie great importance 
of the investigation of this religion lies chiefly in the 
fact that it exercised so powerful an influence on the 
Semitic religion, and indirectly on that of the nation^,, 
of the West. 

The name of the highest class of spirits {Anaif abbre¬ 
viated to Ana, An), almost equivalent to gods, seems to 
be derived from that of the heaven-god; at any rate it 
entirely accords with it. £a or H^a signifies “the 
house,” “the abode.” The triad of deities corresponds 
with the three worlds into which the Akkadians divided 
the universe. 
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The moon-god also boars various other names, such as 
a!L 4 (perhaps from to “lift up,'^ to ** exidt’O; Emi- 
zuna, lord of growth ” (the crescent moon), &c. ; 
Uru-ki signifies “ overlooker or protector of the earth;" 
tJd means “light;” and Jm or Iv, “wind,” “atom.” 
Nir-gal (although the name os it is spelled could only 
signify “greAt-foot”) signifies “great prince,” and the 
full form of the name Nir uiiu-gal, certainly means 
“ prince of the great abode,” by wliicli the underworld 
is probably denoted. See IFest, Asian Itiscri\, ii. 59 rev., 
1 . 37, d and e. The ingenious conjectures of DoUtzscli, 
Chald. Genesis, p. 274, are therefore uiinecossary. Amar- 
utuki, literally, “ brightness with the sun,” “ light which 
accompanies the sun ” {ud), is exactly the fitting medi¬ 
ator between God and men. As such, he is called Silik- 
mulU'Chi, “ Ho who ordains good (c/it) for men {mvlu) ”; 
in the Akkadian texts he is designated almost exclusively 
by this epithet 

B. Religion among th^ Bnbyloniam and Assyrians. 

Literature. — Language.—Grammars by ^^^NANT, 1868, 
and Sayok, 1875 J Comparative Grammar by Sayck, 1872. 
Assyrian Dictionary by K. Nouuis, parts i,-iii. 1868-72, 
the best refutation of lliTZio’s doubts in bis Sprache 
und Sprachen Assyi'kns, Leipzig, 1871. See in reply K 
'iBC’iRADEtt “ Die Assyr.-Babyl. Kcilinschriften,” in the 
ZeitscJtr, der Devisch. Morgenl. Gesellsck, xxiv. i. and ii. 
1872. Texts: without translation, Rawlinson', Noruis, 
and Smith, West. Asian inserrt, and LENOmrANT, Ouax, 
Ac. ;^wHlth translation, Oppert et Mife.NANT, Ixs Fnsies de 
Sargon (“ Grande Inscr. des Salles du Palais de Khorsa- 
bad ”), Palis, 1863. M6naxt, Inserr. dcs Bevei s dr Plagues 
^ du Palais de Khorsahad, Paris, 1865. Id., Inscriptions 
de Nammomahi, Roi de Bahylom (defective), Paris, 1863 
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Gioroe SiciTB, HisUnry cf Amrfmipalt Loiidoii> 1871. 
K Schrader, Die E’ollmfahrt der IsUvr, nA>si Trdm Atsyr, 
Lffnkf Giessen, 1874; also in his treatise IHa Keiii/i^ 
sthriflen vnd dm AUe Testam&ntf Giessen, 1872. IVans* 
lated texts in Record^ of the Past, vola i and iil Ebbats 
on the inscriptions (including the Himyaridc) by Lenor- 
MANT, Lettres Assyriologiques el Ejngraphiques, voIa i. and 
ii., Paris, 1871-72. 

Archasology .—Besides the larger collections of plates 
after the monuments by Botta, Layard, &c., and 
Oppert’s Ea^Uian en Misopotamie, 2 parts, the following 
are of most importance for consultation: Layard, Nineveh 
and its Remains, London, 1848, and Discoveries a/mong the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Bahylon, London, 1853. Compare 
L. F. Janssen, Over de ontdehkmgen van Nineveh, Utrecht, 
1850. F. Finzi, Ricerdu per lo studio delV Aniiehiih 
assira, Turin, 1872. George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries; 
an Account of Explorations in 1873-74, London, 1875. 

History .—J, Kruger, Geschkhte der Assyrier und 
Iranier, vom 13^** Us zum ^ Jahrh. v. C., Frankfort, 
1856 (wholly untrustworthy). Rawlinson, Outlines 
of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of Nineveh, 
London, 1852. J. Oppert, Eistoire des Empires de Chaldee 
etdAssyi'ie dapris les Monuments, Versailles, 1865. W. 
Wati'ENBACH, Nineveh und Bahylon, Heidelberg, 1868. 
F. Lenormant, Manual of the Ancient Eistory^fieffu 
East, voL i., London, 1869. J. MAnantt Annales des 
Rois dAssyrkf Paris, 1874. Id., Annales des Rois de 
RabyUme, ibid., 1875. Smith, Assyria from the EarHest 

Times to the Pall of Nineveh, Loudon (1875). Compare 
F. JusTi, Audand, No. 30. 

.Religion. —F. Munter, Religion der Bahyhnkr, Copen* 
hagen, 1827. E Hincks, On the Assyrian Mythology, 
Dublin, 1855 {Transactions of the Roy. Iri^ Acad., Nor. 
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(854* vo]. xxiiL) Tibli^ Vergdi^h OtasAuedem van da 
MggpL m MesapoL GodadUndm, s* stuk.} Amstes^am, 1870. 
F. LsnormANTi EmideCmmmtairedes Fragnu Comogon^ 
de Berm, Paris, 1872. lU., La JJgmdeda Simkamis, ibid., 
1873 (Atad, de Bdgiqw, 8"“ Jaiiv. 1872). Id., Le Dduge 
et VBpopSe Bahylmimne (Exit, du Correspor^td), Paris, 
1873. (Compare G. Smith, Chaldean Aecmnt of (he Deluge, 
two photographs, with translation and text, London, 
1872.) Id., la, DmnaJtim et la Science de$ Bilges che» let 
Chaldeans, Paris, 1875. Optert, VlrmorUdUi defJm 
ehez les Chaldeens {Annales de PhUoeophie ChrMienne, 1874), 
Paris, 1875. G. Smith, The Chaldean Accmint of Gmme, 
Ijondon, 1875. acci>rdance M^ith tlie writer’s own 
warning, his results, which are only provisional, must be 
used with caution. Compare A. H. Sayce, Academy, tst 
Jan. 1876.) German translation by H. DeliUsch, with 
annotations and additions by Fried. Delitzsch, Leipzig, 
1867. 

On the Sabcans, see the works cited in my Vcrgelijk. 
Geschied., p. 400, sqq. *HAi.tvY has since discovered and 
published several more texts. See Lenoiimant’8 Letirea 
Assipiol, ii., and the journals already referred to,pa$dm. 

43 . Out of the amalgamation of Akkadians and Somites 
arose the Chaldean people, geneniUy called Babylonians, 

attei ^.their most famous city ami its province. The 

< 

Assyrians, who derived their name their ancient 
caihtal and their god Asur, were a Chaldean colony, 
^vhich bad established itself ht on early period in the 
noitii of the land of the Two Kivers, and there gradu¬ 
ally grew to a powerful monarchy. The tw’o nations 
differed but slightly in language and religion; the differ¬ 
ence was greater in civilisation and character. In arts 
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and sdences the Babylonians were the predecessor and 
masters of the Assyrians, but their empire appears to hare 
been rather a feudal theocracy than a compact monarchy, 
in which two states, Babylonia proper (Kardunyas T) and 
Chaldea (Kaldu) on the Persian Gulf, took the lead 
Involved in endless wars with Assyria, wliich had in the 
meantime become independent, it grew weaker and 
weaker, and was at last completely conquered But the 
humiliated Babylon avenged itself. Nabupalusur (Nabo- 
polassar), allied with the Medes, laid Kineveh in ruins, 
and founded the new-Babylonian empire, which derived 
its greatest glory from his son Nabu-kudur-usur (Nebu- 
kadre^r), and through liim luled for a time the civilised 
w^orld. Mariiduk and Nabu, the local deities of Babylon, 
whose worship, however, had also spread long before into 
Assyria, now occupied the place at the head of the world 
of gods, wliich had been so long held by the chief god of 
the Ass3rriaiis, whose name no^r disappears entirely—a 
change exactly analogous to that which took place in 
Egypt 

The Babylonians were the teachers of the Assyrians, 
as the Akkadians had before taiiglit them. Tiie library 
of Sargina I. (placed conjecturally about 2000 B.C.) con- ^ 
sisted, according to what we know of it througlLM. 5 Sr- 
bauipal, of a collection of texts, partly in Akkadian and 
partly translated from Akkadian. Extensive ruins bear 
witness to the gre.at power of the oldest kings, and 
choicely-cut seals indicate the advance of art in early 
times. As artists, however, the Assyrians stood higher. 

Nabupalusur was an Assyrian general, ivho, after 
having put down a rising in Chaldea, was appointed 
viceroy of Babylon. 
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H The reUgion of the Babyloniaas and Assyrians, 
hithfi^ known only imperfectly from the statements of 
the ancients and the fragments of Berosus, has received 
new light through the decipherment of the cuneiform 
character. This has rendered the actual sources them¬ 
selves accessible, and the monuments prove conclusively 
that the Mesopotamian Semites adopted the religion of 
the original occupants of the country almost entirely, and 
fused it with their own. 

All the principal gods of the Akkadians reappear in 
the Babylonio-Assyrian pantheon, the original names 
being sometimes preserved, sometimes partially modified 
in accordance with Semitic idiom, and sometimes turns- 
lated. 01 d-S(imitic deities to which counterparts were 
found among the Akkadians, were amalgamated with the 
latter. Among these may be named Samas, the sun-god, 
among the Semites originally a goddess; Sin, the moon- 
god ; and Nabu, the prop^jet, the god of revelation, of let¬ 
ters and arts. Others were simply placed by the side of 
the corresponding Akkadian deities, the three Semitic 
moon-goddesses, for example, unknown to the Akkadians, 
being set beside Sin, perhaps also Pagan, the god of 
fertility, beside Bel of the underworld. Tlio origin of 
Istai* lies in obscurity, hut she likewise, tliough under 
anotlier name, existed already as an Akkadian goddess, 
whd played an important part in the old mytlioh»gy. For 
the Akkadian generic names' of tlie gods a Semitic 
parallel was found in Ilu (Kl)t who at a later date, like 
the supreme Bel, was sometimes placed at the head of oil. 
The Assyrians assigned tliis elevated position to their 
national god Asur. 
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H 4 a and Kirgal passed almost without any change fiM 
the Akkadian system into the Semitic. Nisruk is pirob- 
ably, and Salmanu is certainly, a Semitic surname of 
Ana, the heaven-god, becomes Aim^ “the hidden,"Aixuu> 
utuki is contracted into Mardiik. The transformation 
Nindar, the god of the solar fire and of generation, into 
Adar, “the shining,” “the exalted” would exliibit a 
greater change if this reading, which is almost univei’sally 
adopted, wore at all certain. The Semites named him 
$amdan. The Semitic pronunciation of Yam or Yiv is 
uncertain j it is possibly Yav, according to others. Bin ; 
the name which he bore among the Semites was Bamanu. 
Mul-ge and Nin-ge were translated into £d and £dU 
Wiavity but the old characters were left unchanged. Sin 
and Nabu occur, apparently, in Sinai and Neb(s in North 
Arabia, and seem accordingly to be Semitic deities: 
their names have neither the sound nor the meaning of 
the corresponding Akkadian gods; they perhaps arose 
under Egyptian influence (Aah and TTiut). This is also 
true of Istar, whose worship, but little practised in Baby¬ 
lonia, was much more developed in Assyria, and who is 
certainly the same as Hathor. The agreement with the 
Boctrian f/arc, “star” {dialectic on which I still 

laid stress in my Vergelijk. Geschied.t p. 348, seems to be 
accidental. 

For the sign AN the Assyrians read //«, alike when it 
was employed for the Akkadian generic name of the gods, 
Ana or Anab, or for the name of the supreme god Dii^ir 
(in the full form Dlngira and Dingin'), The correctn^s of 
the latter reading is doubted by Oppert without adequate 
grounds. See Syllabary, p. 14, Transactions Soc, .KW. 
Archmol, iii. a, p. 50S, and Norris, Assyrian JHctmary, 
B, v. An. 
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Star^ironliip was not unknown to the Semites, 
but the highly-developed astrology and magic which we 
iind among the Babylonians and Assyrians were derived 
from the Akkadians, and the more easily because their 
own religion was not wanting in points of connection. Of 
Alrimdian origin also was the regularly-organised priest¬ 
hood, to whose learning and moral influence the triumph of 
the religion of the conquered nation over that of the con¬ 
querors must certainly be in the first place ascribed. The 
Babylonians, moreover, built tlieir temples on the model 
furnished by their instructors, namely, in the form of ter¬ 
raced pyramids such as were erected also in £lam and 
among the oldest inhabitants of Media and India,4 to 
w'hich class belonged the . famous tower of Babel. In 
Assyria temples were also built on another plan. 

The majority of the Assyrian priestly titles are pure 
Akkadian, Sakan and Sakaniiakktt, the “high priest;" 
Paiesit the “ vicar " dl “ lieutenant of the gods; ” Emga 
(literally, “ the illustrious,” “ the glorious ”), “ the 
Magian," &c. 

The principal sanctuaries everywhere were terraced tem¬ 
ples of this kind, representations of the mountain of the 
gods in the north, of the heavenly spheres. The number 
of terraces varied, being either three, as at Ur, after the 
second triad of gods or the tiiree world'v; or five, as at 
• Kalach, after the five planets; or seven, as at Bnrzipa (near 
Babylon), at Chorsabad (Dur-Saryukin), and elsewhere, 
after the five planets with the son and moon. The terraces, 
like those al^o at Ecbatana in Media, were of different 
colours. At the top sUwd a square chajiel, containing 
, an image. The opinion of Lenormant, that the Assyrian 
Zikurak, as these structures were called, served not ai 
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templeSf but for the obBervivtion of the stars, is contra^ 
dieted by an inscription of the Assyrian king Baman^mrari, 
in ‘irhioh he says of tlie god Nabu that he dwells in the 
temple of Bit-Zida in the midst of Kalach, and this was a 
terraced temple. See IFest. As, Imcrr., i. pi. 35, No, 2. 

40 . Our sources do not yet enable ns to trace the 
internal development of the Babylonio-Assyrian religion, 
although it is possible to point out which were the domi¬ 
nant gods in each of the three great periods of its his¬ 
tory. Even while it was subject to Assyria, Babylon 
remained the religious centre, the holy city par excellence ; 
and whatever hostility might exist between the monarchs ' 
of the two provinces, the gods of the city, so far as they 
were still unknown to the Assyrians, were readily ac¬ 
cepted by them, and received equal honour with their 
own highest deities. Outwardly, there was no more 
difference between their religion and the Babylonian 
than might be expected to resull^ from their early migra¬ 
tion to the north. Inwardly, however, there were varie¬ 
ties of development in the two kindred nations, because 
the Assyrians, with their rougher climate and on their 
barren soil, grew into a race quite unlike the highly- 
civilised but somewhat effeminate Babylonians who were .. 
bathed in abundance. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that of the two chief 
sacrifices which their religion prescribed, and which were 
probably both practised among the Akkadians, the sacri- 
lice of chastity was more in vogue in Babylon, and 
human sacrifices prevailetl among the Assyrians. By 
the latter people the gods of war. by the former those 
of kuov«j[cdge and civilisation, were the most zealously 
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served. Tine same deity who was feared at Nineveh and 
Kalach especially on account of tlie destructive violence 
of bis storms, Ramanu (Yav), the god of wind and spirit, 
was chiefly worshipped at Babylon as the gcid of under¬ 
standing. In short, the Babylonian religion, being that of 
• 

a people principally devoted to agriculture, industry, and 
learning, was distinguished by its luxurious character 
and influential hierarchy; the Assyi'iau, on the other 
hand, as that of a war-loving, conquering nation, by 
rude conceptions and cruel usages. 

In the oldest times Ur, Uriich, Agane, and other cities 
were the principal royal residences <»f Chaldea. The 
greatness of Babylon, at any r.ate, sis a t^euiitio city, does 
not begin till the reign of the famous ‘ llammuragas, who 
established his residence there, probably in the eightecmth 
century B.C., and erected the great temple to Marduk. 
Neither this god nor Nabu appears on oltler Babylonian 
monuments, and for Cl^nturies after they are not found 
among the chief Assyrian gods, not even in tlie list of 
them given by Tuklat-paUsar, 11308.0. It is not till 882 
and 857 B.C. that they are named among the twelve 
or thirteen chief gods of Aauruazirpal and Salmanasar, 
and from that time onwards they were worslnj>pod by the 
Assyrians with quite as much enthusiasm as by the Baby¬ 
lonians, especially after the marriage, abi.ait 800 B.O., of 
•an Assyiian sovereign with a Babylonian princess. The 
kings of Assyria ofkm olTcred sacrifices in the temples of 
Babylon, Barzippa, and other Chaldean cities. 

The diflerence which we have noted in religious de¬ 
velopment between the two nations, must not, therefore, 
be conceived too sharply. It is only a matter of degree. 
Assur was constantly endeavouring to tread in the foot- 
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stepa of Bal^ylon. The luxurious worship of the Chal* 
deans proved full of attraction for the Assymnl^ and 
Nineveh became a centre of it as early as the thirteenth 
century B.O., alternating after the tenth century with 
Kalach. The last but one of the Assyrian kings^ Asur- 
banipal, was a protector of * civilisation, science, and 
lettera 

47, Largely, however, as the Mesopotamian Semites 
borrowed from their predecessors, their religion reached a 
really higher stage. What they adopted, they developed; 
and on all foreign elements they impressed the stamp of 
their own spirit The nature-beings whom they invoked 
in imitation of the Akkadians, became among them real 
gods, raised above nature and ruling it, as they had never 
done before. Above the highest triads they placed a god 
whose commands all the others reverenced, as the head 
of an unlimited theocracy. If magic and augury re¬ 
mained prominent constituent^, of their ceremonial reli* 
gion, they practised besides a real worship, and gave 
utterance to a vivid sense of sin, a deep feeling of man’s 
dependence, even of his nothingness before God, in prayers 
and hymns hardly less fervent than those of the pious 
souls of Israel. 

Such a supreme god was BUvrBili, “ the Lord of Lords,*’ 
at Babylon, and Asur in Assyria, both being some^mes 
called briefly IIu, “ god.” The Akkadian Dingira, mth 
whom he was identified, appears in general not to have 
occupied so high a position. The prefect of Kalach, under 
King Baman-nirari, even says in an inscription, '^Put 
your trust in Nabu, and trust in no other god I ” 
Examples of Assyrian prayers and hymns may be 
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found in my Vergdijk. Ck8chied.y p. 391 » and in 

SKhiader, Die B^Uenfakrf der IstaTt Nos. 2 ^ 

48. In thd religion of the Sabeans of South Arabia^ 
made known to us by the decipherment of the Himyaritio 
inscriptions, by the side of the national gods of a genuinely 
Arabic character—such as the principal god Al-makah 
(“ the god who hearkens "). the female sun-deity Shamsh, 
and others—we meet with a number of purely Babylonio- 
Assyrian gods, but always under their Semitic names or 
surnames. Among these are included the supreme Bel, 
the moon-god Sin, the goddess Istar in two forms, the 
male A^Atar and the female Af^taret, and Simdan, wliich 
can only be the Assyrian name of Kindar. These 
instances of agreement, to which must be added others in 
the territory of art, may not bo invoked os proof that 
the religion of the Sabeans is a biunch of tbe Assyrian, 
but receive their best explanation from commercial rela¬ 
tions between Chaldea Itnd Soutli Arabia, which were 
already at an early period, as is well known, exceedingly 
active. 


It mu^t not be forgotten that tlie Tlimyaritic intierij)- 
tiona with which we are acquainted are all of a relatively 
late date, from the first centuries of our era Whether 
the South Arabic god Nasr^ the eagle,’" is a modification 
•of Xisruky os was surnamed, is uncertain, and appears 
to me doubtful. 

A 

C. lidigim among the Semites, 

IMeraime .—On the Phcnicians, see the In&criptum 
edited and translated by Ha^iaker (antiquated), G^scviUfl 
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lo 

(Mommenia Them.), Renak (Misfion m Phinh)t Dk 
VooOi (/iwcrr. Meier {ErUarmg Phmiz. ^pmeJh 

demkmalef i860, and Udier die Ndbat. Insehfr.f 1863, 
neither of them deserving of much confidence), and others, 
M. A. Levy, Phdnmsche Stitdien^ 4 parts, Breslau, 1856- 
70 (the first piirt containing a translation of the great 
Sidonian inscription), indispensable. Id., Siegel md Gem- 
men mil Aram, PhOniz,, dtc.y Inschrifteny ibid., 1S69. On 
the great Sidonian in.<!criptioii, K. Schlottmann, Dk 
Inschrift Eshmunazars Kan, der Sidmieft Halle, 1868, and 
the literature on the subject, ibid., p. 9, sqq. The essay 
by H. Ewaij), in the Ahhandl. der Konigl. Gesellsch, der 
WksenscJiaftm in Gotting., 1856, leaves much to be desired. 
See further De V0GO6, Melmges d'Archmol. Orient., Paris, 
1868. 

On Sanchoniathon, Bunsen, Egypt'e Place, &c., v. p. 793, 
sqq. Ewald, Ahhandl. iiher die Phi}n. Anskht von der 
lydlschopfung und dergeschiclUl. Werth Gottingen, 

1851. Kenan, “Mdmoire sur TOrigine et le Canict. V6rit. 
de r Hist. Ph6n. do Sanch.,” Mem. Acad. Jmer. et Belles 
Uttree, icxiii. 1858. p. 241, W. W, Okaf Baudibsin, 
“ Uel)er die liolig. GoschichtL Werth der Phonic. 
Geschichte Saiiohoniathon’s ” in the Stndien, cited below, 
pp. 1-46, Sanclumiathon's Urgeschichte der Phiim., by 
Wagenfeld, Hanover, 1836, is a literary fraud. 

The treatise of C. Movers, Die Phanizkr, vol. L, 
IJnkrsuchungen iiber die Rdigion, und dk Gotllieiim der 
PluJn., Bonn, 1841, vol ii.. Das Phiiniz. AUerik., 3 im-ts, 
Berlin, 1849-56, and his article “Phoonbien” in ISrsch 
and Grubers Allg. Encydopaedie, xxiv. pp, 319-443, 
must still be consulted, in spite of his adventurous 
hypotheses. On the Phenician religion, see further 
MOnter’s Rdigion der Karthager, and Der Tempd der 
Himndischen Qoitm m Paphos, Copenhagen, 1824. C. P. 
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' Tisle,' Fiirg^ijk. Oesch.t p* 415, sgq. Ai* Mixuan, 
{SUmmg$ Seriehis der Wiener Ahad,^ April lo, 
1861), and “Esmun” (ibid., February 24, 1864). 

It is uJuneceBsary to give a list here of the extensive 
literature on the ancient history and religion of Israel, 
which may easily be found elsewhere. Of the recent 
works on Hebrew mythology and polytlieism, I name 
only H. OoilT, De Dwnst der Ba&lim. omler Israifl^ Haar¬ 
lem, 1S64. Id., Hei Menschenofer in Israel, ibid., 1865. 
A. Bkbnstein, The Origin of the Legends of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jamb, transl. from the German, London (no date)* 
W. G. Com. de Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, dw de ratione 
inter J)cnm Israelitamm et Molochim intercedenie, Leipzig, 
1874. Id., Stvdien mr Semit. Jieligionsgeseh,, part i., Leip¬ 
zig, 1876. I. Goldziher, Mythology among the llebreios, 
transl by liussell Martineaa, M.A., London, 1877. M. 
ScuULTZE, Handbuch der Ebrdisclien Mytkolvgie, Nord- 
hausen, 1876, full of the most hazardous conjectures and 
the wildest combinations. 

49, The religion of*the Western branch of the 
Korthern Semites, the ArameaiLs, Canaanites, and Phe- 
uiciaiis, bore quite a different relation to the Babylonio- 
Assyiian from that of the Sabeans. Tliey did indeed 
occasionally adopt, even in historical eras, the worship 
of one or another deity from the Assyrisins, but the 
resemblances between their mythology and the Meso- 
potamiaii date from prehistoric times, and confirm the 
tradition that they themselves alio once dwelt in the land 
of the Two Rivers. They must have quitted it before 
the fusion of the religious system of the Akkadians with 
the Smnitic was so complete, as w'c already find it among 
the early Babylonians. At any rate, neither the two 
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triads nor the Akkadian deities belonging to them, 
neither ^mdan nor Marduk, occnr among them. ‘ Only 
of the worship of Sin and Nabn do any oleax traces 
present themselves around and in Canaan; but these 
deities appear to have been already the property of the 
Semites before their entry into Mesopotamia. The names 
Ba‘al and Ba'alith, however, applied to their principal 
gods, 'Aslitoreth, perhaps also Ashor and Ashoia and 
'Anath, can only have been brought by Canaanites 
and Phenicians from Chaldea. 

That Ba‘al and Ba'alith were generic names of the prin¬ 
cipal deities, or rather simple epithets, only occasionally 
applied in later times for brevity to a particular god, has 
been proved, in my judgment, in my V&tgdijk. Oeschied.^ 
pp. 452-458. I have, indeed, seen it denied (for ex¬ 
ample, by Graf Baudissin in his JaJive el Moloch, p. 35), 
but not refuted. I observe with satisfaction that Dr. 
Mattlies, in his article “Mythen in het O.T." in the 
Theol. Tijtkchr., 1877, No. ii., accords with myviews. 
Further investigation has confirmed me in this belief. 
Schrader’s correct observation that the Babylonian Bel 
and the Phenician Ba'al are not identical, I would 
rather express by saying that the principal deities of 
the Babylonians and Phenicians do not correspond, 
except in the circumstance that they both of them bore 
the title of Bel-Ba'al, ** Lord.** 

‘Ashtoreth is no other than Istar with a feminine 
termination, in accordance with the Phenician idiom. 
Asher and Ashera correspond tolerably well with the 
Assyrian Asir and Asirat, the first being probably the 
original form of the name of the god Asur (the “pro- 
pitioafi," the ''giver of prosperity”), and tlie seeond a 
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sumaiiMi of Istar. Bat I do not offer tliis as more than 
fT conjecture. 

50 . The same remarks hold good in still higher mea¬ 
sure of their cosmogony, and of many of their mytha 
Myths such as those of the lighting and dying sun-god 
(Melqarth, Samson), of the spring-god who likewise dies 
(Adonis, Tammuz), their legends of Paradise and the Hood, 
and seyeral other of their ideas and usages, were aU Ak¬ 
kadian in origin, and could only have attained tlieir 
Semitic form in Mesopotamia. From tlio Akkadians, in 
like manner, were probably derived the cniel and iinchasto 
forms of worship which distinguished them from the other 
Semites, as well as the consecration of the seventh day os 
a Sabbatli or day of rest, the institution of which cannot 
therefore be ascribed to Moses. 

On the myth of Samson, which was applied in Phenicia 
both to Melqarth and to Eshmun, see Kucnen, TJis Beli- 
gion of Isiwd^ i. p. ^<Pi. Schwartz, Smne^ Mond ttnd 
Sieme, pp. 130, sqq., 221, sqq. Steinthal, in tbe Zeitschr. 
fur ViUkerpsych. und Sprachtoissctisch.f ii., p. 129, sqq., 
translated in the appendix to Gohlziher's Myihologi, 
among the Hebrews, p. 392, sqq. Meybooni, Raadselachtige 
Verhalen, and Godsd. der Noonrumnen, p. 270. The god 
is no other than the Assyro-Akkarlian Horokles, Nindar, 
or Samdan, the dead sun-god, represenUwl as a giant 
.who strangles a lion. The Adonis myth, also, in which 
the youthful god of the spring, the beloved of Istar, 
dies, and is mourned by her, has now been discovered 
In the Akkado-BabyIonian epos. See Lenormant, Le 
D&wge, pp. 25, 29. G. Smith, Daily Telegraph, Sept. 

, 20, 1873. Sclirader, in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Mor- 
gerd&nd. Oesellseh., xxviL p. 424, is of opinion that even 
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the name Tammuz was not unknown in Mesopotaimik 
This view is also shared by Lenormant ^ 

That the Sabbath, the res^day, on the seventh day of 
the week, passed to the Semites from the Akkadians, was 
conjectured by Oppert and Schrader, and has now been 
proved from the texts by Sayce, Academy^ Nov. 27, 1875, 
P* 554» Tram. Soe. Bihl ArchwoL, 1874, p. 207, In 
the West. Asian Inscrr.^ ii. 32, 16, the very word sch 
balm occurs in a vocabulary, with the explanation, “ a 
day of rest for the heart" 

61 . The development of this religion among the Phe- 
nicians possessed a special character of its own An 
industrial, seafaring, and commercial people, they gave a 
national fonn to the Mesopotamian myths, and moulded 
the god Eshmun with the Kabiri, and Ba'al ‘Hamman, the 
god of the solar fire, with his consort Tiinith, into the 
representatives and propagators of Phenician civilisation. 
In many respects their theology agrees with that of the 
Israelites. In later times they seem to have been com¬ 
pletely dominated by Egy’ptian influence, and, in their 
eagerness to imitate the Hamitic civilisation, to have . 
brought oven their religion, at any rate externally, into 
concord with it 

« 

Perhaps even Eshmun and the Kabiri were derived 
from Egypt These last I formerly regarded erroneously 
as the gods of the seven planets. They rather corre¬ 
spond with the seven helpers of the creative deities Ptah 
and Chnum, with whose functions we have become better 
acquainted through monuments recently deciptiered. 
Asmunu, however, occurs in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

62 , The culminating - point of the religion of the ^ 
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Koitbem Semites was reached in that of Israel Daring 
the thirteenth century before Christ a considerable por¬ 
tion of Canaan was gradually conquered by this small 
nation. They entered the country on diffeient sides, 
possessing a religion of extreme simplicity, though nut 
monotheistic. It did not difler in character from the 
Arabian, and approached most nearly, it would seem, to 
that of the Qenites. Their ancient national god bore 
the name of El-Shaddai, but it is uot without rcjisou that 
their great leader Moses is supposed to have established 
in its place before this period the worship of Yaliveh. 
To him also was ascribed the composition of a funda¬ 
mental religious and moral law, the so-called Ten Words. 
Undoubtedly this deity, by whatever name they may have 
designated him, was the dreadful and stem g(»d of the 
thunder, whose character corresponded to the nature 
which surrounded them and the life which they led 

The history of the ddVoloptnent of the Israelite religion 
requires to be studied independently. I state hero only 
what is necessary to bring out clearly tiie relation in 
w'hich it stands to kindred forms of worship. Moreover, 
the brief summary' here presented needs no detailed 
explanation, since ample expositions of the siibjocb will be 
found in Kuenen's Iteligiou of Israel, my own Vernelijicendo 
Gmluedenis, and other recent works. 

• The latest discoveries in the field of ancient Babylonian 
literature give rise to tin; question whetiier the traditions 
of the Israelites about their origin really belonged to 
them, or whether they appropriated them from the 
Canaanites. Does the tradition of Abraham’s migration 
.from Ur of the Chaldees, and of the sojourn of the 
patriarchs in Canaan and Egypt, really furnish us with 
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ft prelimmftry history of the IsraolitM wnipped up in 
legends, or did they find it in existence in Canaan and 
adopt it? In other words, were the tribw of Israel 
originally a branch of the Northern Semites, or were 
they a branch of the Southern Semites related to the 
Ishmaelites, who only mingled with the Northern Semites 
when settled in their new abode, and there became 
acquainted with the civilisation brought by their kinsmen 
from Mesopotamia? Before these questions are solved 
by further inquiry, all that we can say with certainty of 
the origin of the Israelites is that they belong to the 
Semitic race, and I have therefore been purposely silent 
on the subject in the text. 

63 . This religion they did not abandon in their new 
fatherland, although it was resdly sometimes in danger 
of being supplanted. At first the Israelites, or Uiose of 
them, at least, who had settled on the west of the Jordan, 
placed their national god Yahveh by the side of the 
Canaanite deity of the countryv whom they called briefly 
the Baal,” and whom most of them, after they had 
renounced their wandering shepherd-life and begun to 
devote themselves to agricidturo, w-orshipped together 
with Asheia, the goddess of fertility, and other native 
deities. As the god of the conquerors, however, Yahveh 
was still commonly placed above the others. Even his 
ardent worshippers, such as some of the judges, and 
especially Samuel, only maintained his supremacy j'and 
such zealous champions of Yahvism as Saul and David 
named their children after tlie BaaL Solomon, who erected 
a splendid temple for Yahveh in his capital, saw no harm 
in building sanctuaries for other gods as well, which was 
regarded as a sin, indeed, by the later historians, but cer- 
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tainly, not by Ibis contemporariea. The Baal agamst 
which the stem Eiyah contended so vigorously in the 
kingdom of Israel, was not the deity of the country; it 
was the Phenioian Baal, introduced by the wife of Ahab, 
the Sidonian princess Jezebel Blijali’s disciple Blisha, 
and his follower Jehu, rooted out tliis foreign cultus with 
violence, but did not interfere with that of the native 
Ashera. 

54 . In the meantime, largely through the instrument 
tality, it would seem, of the prophetic schools, the stricter 
Yahvism had quietly, and even imperceptibly to itself, 
adopted a number of elements from the native religion, and 
brought them into harmony with its spirit and require¬ 
ments. This appears esi)ecially in the cosmogony, tlie 
narratives of Paradise, of the Deluge, and others, the myth 
of Samson, the legend of the patriarch Jacob-Israel— 
particularly in that of hia quarrel with his brother Esau,^ 
who plays a similar part in Phenician mythology, and 
is also named in the A8S3Tian inscriptions—and more of 
the same kind. To the conception of Yaliveli, also, aa the 
dreadful god of the desert, there were slowly added various 
traits hoiTOwed from that of the beneficent Baal, the god 
of blessing and abundance. By this i^rocesa the represen¬ 
tation of Yahveh was gradually softenetl, without, how¬ 
ever, losing its original character. There was now no 
longer any reason for supplementing his worship with that 
of the Canaanite god of agriculture; Yahveh was now 
euffidently like the latter to he able, even alone, to 
satisfy the wants of the nation when it was civilised and 
settled. 
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66. This gradual modification of the conception ol 
deity paved the way for the reforming work of the 
great prophets, who began in the eighth century before 
Christ to insist on the exclusive worship of Tahveh. 
To attain this end, they contended not only against the 
cruel worship of the god of fire, called by the Israelites 
briefly " the Molek,” to whom in the Assyrian period, 
following probably the example of their neighbours, they 
sacrificed children and men, but also against the. cultus 
of the native Baal, and even against the purely national 
worship dedicated to the sun, moon, and stars, to which 
not a few of the Israelites had always remained faithful. 
Some kings, such as Hezekiah and Josiah, devoted them¬ 
selves to carrying out their doctrine; other princes, how¬ 
ever, supported by the majority of the people, maintained 
the old and the new nature-gods. It was not till the 
establishment of a priestly state by the small section of 
^e nation who returned to the fatherland after the cap¬ 
tivity, that Yahveh was recognised as the only god, and 
there was no further mention of any Baal or Molek. 

Molek is the old Akkadian fire-god, who was blended 
ill Assyria partly witli Anu, partly with Adar, and was 
worshipped in the same fashion by Phenicians, Moa¬ 
bites, Ammonites, and other kindred tribes. It is uncer¬ 
tain whether the prominence which his worship acquired 
in Israel after the ninth century, must be ascribed to 
Assyrian influence or to local causea 

66. The prophets, however, were not only the teachers of 
their people, but also the interpreters of whatever passed 
in the inmost heart of the nntioa The monotheism which 
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wa8 the last and ripest fruit of the preaching of the pro¬ 
phets before the captivity, grew slowly, and remained, 
besides, purely national. Out of the conception of Yah- 
veh's supremacy over' the other gods of the country 
sprang the idea of his sole lordship over Israel. Beyond 
this idea the first prophets of the reformed Mosaisiu 
made no great advance. Even the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which is written entirely in their spirit, still assigns to 
each people a deity of its own, while the Most High 
retains Israel for himself. It is not till Jeremiah that 
utterance is given to the thought tliat Yahveli is the 
eternal God, besides whom there exists no other, and 
in contrast with whom Uie other gods are nothing but 
emptiness, and the Babylonian Isaiah, with more empliasis 
and genius, develops the same conception. The pan- 
theistio monotheism of the Aryans, which regards all 
deities simply as names of the One, the All-embracing 
and Infinite, remained ynknown to them; and to the 
universalist monotheism of the Gospel, which has entirely 
broken dowm the bounds of nationality, not even the 
noblest of them was able to rise. The great value of the 
preaching of the prophets lies in its ethical character, 
and ill the pure and elevated representation which it 
gave of their Yahveh. But even this conception of deity 
is still one-sided, and their universalism continues par- 
ticdlarist What they opposed to the religions of other 
nations was not a universal religion, but simply their 
own national religion, and they expected that every one 
would be converted to it, and would recognise the sole 
supremacy of their national god. This expectation is the 
highest expression of the theocratic belief which rules the 
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whole Semitio life, the condueioii to whidi the reflective 
imnd was necessanly impelled hj progressive devdop- 
ment, when it had once adopted as its point of departure 
the idea of the unlimited sovereignty of a God in contrast 
with whom man is nothing more than a slave. 

57. This prophetic movement gave rise to a religious 
sect, or nomistio religion, the foundations of which were 
firmly laid before the captivity by the code prepared 
under Josiah, and during the captivity and after it by 
Ezekiel and the priestly legislation, and which was organ¬ 
ised, chiefly by Ezra, as a priestly community. Out of 
the Mosaism of the prophets grew Judaism. Superficially 
considered, the period of Israelite religious history which 
now ensued, appears an era not of progress but of ex¬ 
clusion and petrifaction. In reality this is not the 
case. The Jewish mind took into itself new elements, 
which worked and fermented in, silence till they produced 
a nobler thought. Before the gaze of Israel opened 
a world hitherto unknown. It came into contact 
with the Indo-Germans, first with the Persians, then with 
the Greeks, and lastly with the Homans. P&rsism at¬ 
tracted them by its ethical tendency, though they could 
make no terms with the dualism on which it rested, the 
doctrine of two Creators, one good and one evil; it even 
seems that the great prophet of the captivity denoun<oed 
it (Isa. xlv. 7 ). But the prominence and the large de¬ 
velopment attained among them after the captivity 
by the doctrine of good and evil angels, can only be 
ascribed to Persian influence, and Persian representationa 
may be recognised no less clearly in their eschatology. 
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The Gieek polytheism, which it was soiight to force 
apon them with violence, they resisted obstinatdy 
and successfhlly, and the Bomans tliey hated But 
Greek humamsm and Greek philosophy made their way 
unobserved even among them, and the struggle with the 
universal sovereignty of Borne caused their ancient ideal, 
the kingdom of God, the universal sovereignty of the only 
true God, to awake with now power. Out of the mutual 
co-operation of these factors, the union of Israelite piety 
with Persian morality, Greek humanism, and a universal- 
ism vying with that of Borne—in other wortis, out of the 
alliance of the Semitic with the ludo-Gormanic mind— 
arose the mighty universal religion wliich reconciles them 
lx)th, and has nowhere found so many adherents and 
reached so high a development as among the Indo-Ger- 
inanic nations of Europe. 

On the debts of Judaism to PArsistn, see Kueneii's 
Rdigion of Israel^ vol. Sii. pp. 1-44. A. Koliut, “ Uebor 
die judische Angelologie und Damonologie in ihror Ab- 
bangigkeit vom Parsismus," in AbhaiuU. filr dw Kvtide des 
Morgenl.f iv. 3. Id., “ Was hat die Talmud. Eschatologie 
aus dem Parsismus aufgenommen 1 " in the Zeitschr. dn 
Deutsch. Movg&d. GeselUckt xxi. vl pp. 552-59T. 


D. W&m. 

JMerature. — Translations of the QordUf by Wahl, 
Halle, 1848; Sale, London, 1836; Kasimirski, with 
introduction by Pauthier, Paris, 1840; Ullmann, Cre- 
feld, 1840J Bodwell, London, ad ed. (chronologically 
arranged, but very hypothetical). Some of these trunsla* 
tions reproduced in Dutch by S. Kevzer, Haarlem, i$ 6 ch 
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Cf. Tr. Koideek, Gesehkhte det Qordns, GSttingen, i86a 
G. K. Niemann, I)t Korditt Rotterdam, 1864. G Weil, 
Muhamed der Prophet, oem Ldien imd seine Lehre, 1 843, and 
Geseh. der Islam. VWcer von Mohammed bis zur ZeU des Sul¬ 
tans Selim, Stuttgart, 1866. Sir W, Mum, The lAfe 
of Mahomet and H'at&ry of Islam, 4 vols., London, 1858- 
61. A. Sprenoeb, Das Leben und die Ltkre des Mduim- 
mad, 3 vola., Berlin, 1861-65. R Dozy, Het Idamisme, 
Haarlem, 1S63, Israeliten te Meikka van Dcands 

iijd tot in de $* eeuw onzer Hjdrekening, ibid., 1864. 

G. K Niemann, Inleiding tot de kennis van den Mam, 
Rotterdam, 1861. A. VON Khemer, Geschichte der herrsch- 
enden Idem des Mams, Leipzig, 1868 ; Cultargesehicht- 
Ikhe Str&fzilge auf dem Gebieie des Ishms, ibid., 1873; 
and Ctdtwgeschichte des Orients unter dm Chalifen, 2 voIa 
Vienna, 1875-77. On Islam in India, Garcin de Tassv, 
LTslavUsme d'apres U Conan, &c., Paris, 1874. 

68 . The purely Semitic universal religion is Islamism, 
which first arose in Arabia six Ijimdred years after Christ 
Some tribes had already abandoned their ancestral re¬ 
ligion for Christianity in its Jewish or Ebionitisli form, 
and the Jews also had made a number of converts. But 
neither the one nor the other religion had any great 
attraction for the Arabs; the one was too exclusively 
national, the other too dogmatic. Yet they imperceptibly 
brought about a modification of the religions conceptions, 
at least of the more advanced. There were poets before 
Mohammed who already displayed a deep conviction of 
the unity of God, and of man's responsibility towards 
him. A definite sect, even, had been formed, the Hanyf* 
ites, who rejected both Judaism and Christianity, and 
preached a very simple practical monotheistic doc- 
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trine, which they probably already designated Islftm. 
Hie ancient Fetishism was still kept up simply by habit, 
and by the personal interest of tribes or families, but few 
letained any belief in their idols. Even for those who 
still remained faithful to the national gods, AU&h was the 
Shaikh of the spirits («/in»), and these were his daughters; 
nay, the worship of the fetishes was even justified by the 
assertion that they were invoked only as mediators witli 
AlhUi. Meanwhile the cliief god possessed neither tem¬ 
ples nor priests; of the sacrifices he received the worst 
part, and only in extraordinary circumstances did men 
pass by the gods who stood nearer to man, in order to 
seek a refuge with him. The seers (*Arnff) and the 
soothsaying priests (Kdhin) had lost a great deal of their 
credit, religion was in deep decline, and a number of 
phenomena indicated that the need of a better was 
awakened. 

Judaism and Christianity had given currency to the 
doctrines of one God, and of retribution, as well as U> 
the ideas of a revelation and the moral government of 
the world. 

The Hanyfites are commonly regarded as a sect which 
arose under the influence of the above-named religions. 
The name hanyf^ “heretic,” “unbeliever," may in that 
case have been given to them by Christians and Jews, 
• because their belief was freer and also mingled with 
heathen errora This is the'view of Sprengcr, i. 67. 
Dozy, in the IsraMlU&i tc Mchka^ has defended the opinion 
that the Hanyfites were a remnant of the Isratdites, wlio 
first made their way to Arabia in the lime of David, 
* and subsequently after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebukadresar. Their doctrine, which they called J)%n 
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ilroito, woold in thrt <«. be. not -the rf 

bat “the beUef of the Hebrew^“v 
called heathen tradition. «.d oMge. at 
Mohammed adopted, would be otigindly derived from 

*^7^nm. verb.) mgnifies “ j 

r^diy 

UmVm (partic.), “the believer, « 

obedient to all God's commands » (Sprenger, l 69, D zy, 

IHamism^ 26). 

Jinn, derived by Sprenger, i. «i, from » root mamng 
“to cover," “to veU," i. erroneonriy enplained by him a. 
the “darkening of the mind.” It the derivation is eo^ 
reet. the word most have been applied the spirit^ » 
the hidden and invisible, or to the fetishes, as the on 

ward abodes of the spirits. 

60 To constitute Hanyfism into a religion, a fixed 
doctrine, on organised worship, and a ^vine sanc^ 
were needed. These were provided by Mohammed. ^ 
at Mekka in the year 57 « A-D- distinction 

though of no great power, he was left an orphan at an 
early age. and was adopted by relatives. For a long toe 
he was ohUged to seek his maintenanco in a ^">8- 
till he became the thW husband of a rich widow, Wah, 
to whom he continued most closely attached ^ to 
death. It was not tfil he had reached the a^ of forty 
years that visions and ecstasies, the result of a siddy 
system and protracted reUgious meditations in glo^y 
wditude. brought him to the conviction that he was mthw 

insane or a messenger of Qod. The latter thought gtorf 

the victory. He felt himself called by 

the prophet of the strictest monotheism, and he hesitated 
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not to obej the call At fiist he found little bdief out- 
eide the oxrde of his own fiunily. Yet he had a power¬ 
ful support in his mfe, and in some Mends of position. 
Among these last the foremost place is due to the intel¬ 
ligent and (fisceming Abu-bekr, and the courageous and 
elastio Omar, two men without whom Islam could never 
have triumphed. At Mekka, the preaching of Moliommed, 
whatever were the temporal or the eternal penalties with 
which he threatened the unbeheveis, produced little other 
effect than ridicule and insult against himself and the 
persecution of his unprotected adherents. Twice were 
his followers obliged to retreat to Abyssinia, and wben he 
recalled an utterance in favour of tbo ancient idolatry 
which had been extorted from him, the exasperation 
against him reached its height He did not therefore 
hesitate long to comply with the invitation of the most 
vehement enemies of the people of Mekka, the iiiliabitants 
of Medina, who swore fidelity to him, and he fled thither 
wilh a number of hia friends. This flight (the Hijra, 
622-623 A.D.), is regarded by the Moslims as the first 
• triumph of their faith, and is the starting-point of their 
chronology. 

60 . The favourable circumstances whicli surrounded 
Mohammed at Medina operated unfavourably upon Ida 
chaiacter. Beneath opposition and persecution he had 
displayed the courage of his conviction, but when ho had 
once gained the mastery, the Prophet became an arbitrary 
tyrant, who gave the rein freely to all his passions. His 
VQSgefnlness was felt by the Jews, who would not enrol 
themsdves among his followers, and by those who had 
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the miftfortune to injure him. After the death of 
Khadijah he began to keep a harem, to which he .went 

t 

on adding new wives, among them even the lawful wife 
of his adopted son. The scandal which such acts 
caused even among the faithful, was allayed by Tevela> 
tions received just as they were required, which can 
hardly be ascribed simply to selfdeception, and must 
have been produced with intentional deceit. At Medina 
Mohammed instituted public worship, but he appears 
never to have lost sight of his great object, to make 
Mekka, already the centre of the national religion, the 
centre of his own religion. He preached the holy war, 
which was, however, inspired quite as much by desire of 
revenge and plunder, as by policy and fanaticism. After 
fighting against the Mekkans with varying success, he 
demanded permission to take part with his followers 
in the pilgrimage to the Ka*ba, and his request was 
granted under certain conditioiy?. Not satisfied, however, 
with this, he violates the armistice, advances in the year 
630 with a veiy considerable army against his native 
city, obtains possession of it by treachery, destroys the 
idols in tlie Ka'ba, forces the worship there practised into 
conformity with his own doctrine, and thus transforms 
the city which had rejected him into the chief seat, and its 
ancient temple into the principal sanctuarj”, of the true 
faith. All the Arab tribes now submitted, at any'rate 
outwanlly and simply out of fear, to Islam, although the 
general rising after the death of the Prophet proves how 
superficial was their conversion. The idea of even uni* 
versal dominion l)egan to be entertained. Shortly alter 
the pilgrimage to Mekka, Mohammed had already sent 
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to prinoeft, dvea to the Boman empezot and 

tha Pezsian king, demanding their aabmission; aoon he 
duapatehed email armies beyond the boundones, sometimes 
with considerable success, and he planned more and more 
distant expeditions. But the end approached with swift 
strides, and he felt that his task was finished. After a 
few days' illness, he collected all his strength to address 
the faithful in the Mosque once more, returned home 
exhausted, and died tlie same day, June 8th, 632, on the 
breast of his favourite wife, Ayesha, daughter of Abu- 
beki, amid pious aspirations and in the firm hope of im¬ 
mortality. 

61 . The five pillars of IslfLm, of which the founda¬ 
tions were laid in the teaching of Mohammed himself, 
are as follows: (1) the acceptance of the two great 
dogmas; (2) prayer, regarded rather as an outward 
religious action than as impulse of the heart, all its 
forms therefore being regulated with precision; (3) alms¬ 
giving ; (4) fasting, kept strictly in the montli of Bama- 
• dh&n from sunrise to sunset; (5) the pilgrimage to 
Mekka, which every free adult was bound to perform once 
in bis life. The first of the two great dogmas is the 
doctrine of the unity of God, of wliose existence the 
Prophet continually adduced i}roofs, but of whose nature 
he never attempted, or was not in a fx^sition, to form a 
pure conception. The Qorfln is marked by a strong 
anthropomorphism, and well-attested traditions ascribe 
to Mohammed the assertion tliat he had seen the deity 
in human form. (i<id is almighty and all-knowing, but 
tonible in bis wrath: be rewards and punishes arbitra- 
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rily; he hardens the hearts of those whom he destines 
to destruction; and ereiy one, therefore, must tremble 
before the fires of Ms hell. He requires men to 8ur> 
render themselves to him with servile submission, yet 
not even then are they always sure of his grace. Such 
a representation of the deity naturally leads to the 
doctrine of unconditional predestination, and this was, 
accordingly, also taught by Mohammed; but he was too 
impulsive, and too little of a thinker, not to be untrue 
to it sometimes. Moreover, the strictness of his mono^ 
theism did not prevent Mm from admitting the Jinns or 
spirits into his system; but he transformed them, in imi¬ 
tation of the Jews, into good and evil spirits, angels and 
devils, the latter of whom, however, were, in Ms view, 
capable of conversion. 

Mohammed was very zealous in prayer and fasting, 
and spent whole nights in prayer with his disciples. 
Great value was ascribed to**the invocation of the name 
of God (dzikr), not only mentally but aloud. All the 
ceremonies to be observed in connection with prayer, the 
lustrations, gestures, and genuflections, were arranged by 
the Prophet himself. Much value attached to their 
public performance. This duty was observed by <Omar 
even in the days of the persecution, Sprenger, L pp. 
sqq.f 324, comp. ii. p. 132. 

The god of Mohammed stands no Mgher than the 
common Semitic ideal of morality. He is an arbitrary, 
vengeful, bloodthirsty tyrant, whose sombre traits ore 
only rarely relieved by one of the brighter touches by 
wMch the Jewish prophets succeeded in throwing a kmdly 
glow over the image of their Yahveh. Mohammed did 
not shrink from speaking even of AlUh's cunning. In 
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the Qortn, 8, 30, he is called the craftiest of the 
l^xgers of devices, who, by his own wiles, pnU to shame 
those of unbelievers. 

For the chief of the evil spirits, Mohammed even pre¬ 
served the Hebrew name Satan, as well as the Christian 
name Iblis {Diabolos). 

62 . With this gloomy conception of deity corresponds 
the view taken by Isl&m of the world. The Qoriln gives 
very frequent utterance to the idea that our earthly life 
has little value, and is but a passing game, while old 
traditions ascribe to Mohammed sayings in which the 
world is compared with all kinds of worthless objects. 
The door was thus opened for the severe asceticism in 
which the Moslims were soon to rival Christians and 
Buddhists. The misery of this world was only suipasaed 
by the unspeakable pains of hell, which were depicted 
with the blackest colours. But with joyous expectation 
men might look to heaven, where in beautiful gardens, 
clothed with splendid garments, and surrounded by black- 
eyed girls, the blessed would drink the precious unintoxi¬ 
cating wine of paradise. The union of gloomy contempt 
for the world with luxurious sensuality is a characteristic 
of all Semitic religions, to which only Mosaic prophetism 
offers a favourable exception. 

• According to tradition, Mohammed compared the world 
to a sheep cast away by its owner, nay, even to a dung- 
heap with rotting boiie.s. For unbelievers only is it a 
paradise. 

While his doctrine looked for joy to the future only, 

' the Prophet, with questionable consistency, contrived to 
secure here on earth a foretaste of the sensual bliss of 
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heoTen, » proceeding in which man/ belierere twf 
sealoosly imitated him. ^ 

63 . Besides his faith in the unity of God, the Moaliin 
must believe in the divine mission of Mohammed. This 
is the second main dogma. God has made known his 
will by thousands of prophets, one after another, of whom 
Adam, Koah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus are the most 
eminent, while Mohammed is the last and greatest. God 
revealed himself in different ways; to Mohammed, how¬ 
ever, for the most part through the angel Gabnel The 
violent attacks of his clironic disease were regarded by 
him as divine inspirations, but not till his return to con¬ 
sciousness did he give utterance to any words. At first 
he undoubtedly believed with complete sincerity in the 
reality of these relations; afterwards, however, in the 
days of his power, they often came just at the right 
moment to justify him, to remo^ some scandal, or enable 
him to attain some definite end. I’lequently they con¬ 
flicted with each other, and the later were employed to 
modify or revoke the earlier. The conception was entirely 
mechouicah But they were always blindly believed and 
obeyed by his followers. Kecoided in part during his 
life, and in part preserved by memory, they were not 
collected until after his death. This collection, fixed once 
for aU, bears the name of Qoran, and is regarded by»6ie 
orthodox as the imcreated word of God, though they also 
attach great authority to tradition (Sonna). 


The modes of revelation also induded dreams, such as 
that of Mohammed’s journey to Jerusalem by night, and 
of hm ascension to heaven. The symptoms of hit dueaae 
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hf<n led many to regard it as epilepsy, but Sprenger oon- 
s^exa it to have been hysteria musadims. The angel 
Gabrifd is a product of his imagination, not an unknown 
impostor, as Weil supposes. The form in which the 
Prophet himself cast his revelations was a rhymed prose, 
without any poetic value, but not free from rhetorical 
bombast 

When his numerous harem and his marriage with the 
wife of his adopted son gave general ofifence, he imme¬ 
diately provided divine revelations to justify himself. 
When severe vigils, enjoined by jGlod, exhausted him too 
seriously, came a new command, kept secret all that while 
by God, to mitigate the old order; and when Mohammed, 
after having refrained from contending against the idols, 
began to oppose them with great energy, it was said that 
God had not desired him to do so until then. 

The revelations were called Qordn (to ** rea»l,” to 
**explain”), or Sdra (‘‘lino of a book,” “chapter”). 
After they were collected, the first name Ijccame the 
title of the whole, whill the second was used to designate 
particular revelationa Both words aro of Hebrew origin. 
The first collection was made by Mohammed’s sccrctar}', 
Zaid ibn Th&bit, by order of Abu-bckr and ‘Omar, and 
for their use. The second proceeded afterwards from the 
same hand, in conjunction with some otliera All the 
texts not inserted in it were then destroyed. 


64. The religion founded by Mohammed is exclusively 
Semitic, for in doctrine and oiganisation it is purely 
theocratic. God is the sole, absolute, and arbitrary 
sovereign, standing in an attitude of hostility against the 
world, revealing himself mechanically by his prophets, and 
ei^>eciBlly by the last of them, to whose words and com* 
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xnandB idl must l)lindly submit Mc^iammed himself al8<H 
was both in bis \irtue8 and bis vices a genuine Semite. 
His teaching contained nothing original; the whole of his 
preaching had been already put forth before him, and was 
adopted by him from Judaism, from Eastern Christianity, 
and from Hanyfism, and at first he even designated 
himself a Hanyf. Even the idea of his prophetic calling 
he borrowed from the Jews. His visions were the result 
of his sickly condition. His preaching was not, however, 
merely an imitation of others, but the result of the over¬ 
powering impression which the religion of the Jews and 
their spiritual kindred made upon his mind, and which 
impelled him to oppose the worship of idols, and proclaim 
monotheism. He believed in his calling, accepted it 
from conviction, and on account of it for a long time 
courageously bore ridicule and abuse. 

Before Mohammed, his ol^er contemporary Zaid ibn 
‘Amr, a Hanyf, had vigorously opposed the idolatry of 
the Mekkans. Mohammed was acquainted with him, 
and was certainly much indebted to him. See Dozy, 
/sZ., p. 14; Sprenger, i. p. 119, sjg. Another view is 
taken by Noldeke, Gtsch. des Qor.^ p. 14. The influence 
also of the Christians upon the Prophet must have been 
considerable (Sprenger, ii. p. 180, Kqq.) Waraka, the 
nephew of Khadljah, was a Christian, and was even 
canonised by Mohammed (Sprenger, i. p 124, sqq,) • 

66 , The history of the subsequent develo|mient of 
Tsl&mism lies beyond our compass. It must, however, be 
observed that the death tiff the Prophet was followed 
immediately by a great defection through the whole of 
Arabia, which was only suppressed by violence, and tihat 
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tlie m^teiy soon oame into the hands of the party which 
had the most yehemently opposed Mohammed during his 
lifetime. In its doctrines, especially in its conception 
of Glod, and above all in its moral value, Isl&m is far 
inferior not only to Christianity, but also to Mosaism and 
to Judaism. But over the d^raded forms of these 
religions, which prevailed in Arabia and other Eastern 
countries, it deserves the preference. The elements 
which qualified it, in distinction from Judaism, to become 
a universal religion, lay, first of all, in its freedom from 
the bonds of a particular nationality, and next, in the 
ease with which it could be summed up in two simple 
doctrinea. What Buddhism possessed in the doctrine of 
Nirvdna, and Christianity in the preaching of love, Isl&m 
found in the formula—" There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” Its triumph in Arabia was 
due to political considerations, and to the absence of any¬ 
thing better to occupy thel* field. The way for its diffusion 
beyond was paved by arms, and the pecuniary and civil 
privileges conferred on believers among vanquished 
peoples, secured for it a multitude of adherents. True 
and zealous followers it found only among nations of 
imperfect development, such as the superficial Christians 
of Egypt, North Africa, and Spain, among the Berbers, 
Negroes, Malays, and Turks. In Persia and India it only 
conquered by force. The Persiajis were always regarded 
as heretics, and the Mohammedan are, for the most part, 
distinguished from the Brahmanical Hindus only by a 
few forms. Founded among a people which developed 
late, it is the youngest and also the lowest of the universal 
religions. Only for a short time, under the stimulus of 
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fibYonzuig oimiinstances, and in conflict with it| own 
princdidea» did it call forth a higher civilisation. When 
oanied out with due strictness it brings all dvilisation to 
nothing. 

MoQotheiflm in itself, when the one God does not 
combine everything that is divine, and the conception of 
deity is one>sided and limited, by no means possesses 
the great value commonly ascribed to it. 

Ajb a umvetsal religion, Isl&m did not grow out of the 
Arabian polydiemonism, but, like Christianity and Bad* 
dhismi out of a nomistio religion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ttEUGlON AMONG THE INDO-GERMANS, EXCLUD¬ 
ING THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, 


THE ANCIENT INDO-GERMAN RELIGION AND THE ARYAN 

RELIGION PROPER. 

Literature ,—Lieut.-Col. Vans Kennedy, Researches into 
the Nature and Affimily of Ancient Hindu hfytholcyy, 
London, 1831. R. Roth, “Dio hSchsten Gotter dor 
Artschen Volker," in ZeUschr. der DeiUsch. MorgerUdnd. 
Oesellsch., vi, 1852, p. 67, sqq. A. Pictet, Les Oriyines 
Indo-Europi^ineSf ou Hh Aryas Primitifs^ 2 vols., Paris, 
1859-63, now antiquated in some parts. M. MOller, 
Lectures on the Science of Language, 2 vols., especially lects. 
viii.-xil of the second vol, London, 6th ed., 1873. 

W. Cox, The Mythology of ike Aryan Nations, 2 vols., 
London, 1870. A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, 
or the Lege/nds of Animals, 2 vols., London, 1872. A. 
Kuhn, Die Herahkunft des Feuers und des Qdtterdranks, 
.Berlin, 1859. L Myriantheus, Die Agmns oder die 
Artschen Dioskuren, Munich, • 1876. G, Sohoedel, jRs- 
cherches sur la Religion premihre de la Race Indo-Iranienne, 
Paris, 1872; and K. M. Bankrjea, The Aryan Wilnmt 
or the Testimony of Aryan Scriptures in eofroboration of • 
Christian Doctrine, Calcutta, 1875, both written under the 
influence of a theological system, and largely hypothetical 
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P. Asmus, pie Indo-Gemuma^ Edigim in dm Hmggt- 
pus^etm ihrer Enhriekdimg, yol. L Halie, 1875, tqL iL 
{part ist), 1877. 

66. Compaxative mythology has proved that all 
Indo-Germans, or Aryans in the broadest sense, induding 
the Indians, Persians, Wends or Letto^lavs, Germans, 
Greeks, Homans, and Kelts, once possessed not only the 
same language, but also the same religion. This religion 
cannot have differed much in character from the Indo* 
Germanic religions known to us from historic times. It 
is certain that they named their gods ** the heavenly,” 
or the " shining ones,” {devOf deus, tivar), a name which 
was preserved among the Indians, Homans, Scandinavians, 
and Letto-Slavs, and probably also among the Greeks ( 0 €(k)» 
being replaced among the remaining races by other desig¬ 
nations, and employed by the Persians in an unfavourable 
sense. Their principal god, or, at any rate, the object of 
their highest worship, was the heaven-father (Dyaus^ar, 
Ze^ TraTjjpy Jupiter). Among the Greeks and Homans 
he was maintained in his supremacy; among the Indians 
he was, to some extent, supplanted by other deities, though 
even among them he always remained the father of the 
highest gods; but among the Germans {Zio, Tyr) he was 
entirely changed in character. By his side was then 
worshipped another heaven god {VaruypL, Oumnoa), perhaps 
a deity of the nightly sky, and probably of higher rank, of 
whom the Greeks retained only a faint recollection, though 
the Indians continued at first to stand in great awe of him. 
In the tempests and thunderstorms they saw, as the 
correspondence of myths proves, the contest of the gods 
of light against the powers of darkness, and they already 
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recognised end worshipped a fire-god, the friend of men, 
who stole fire &om heaven. A female deity was regarded 
88 the mediator or messenger between men and gods 
(Ha, Ira), or between gods and men ( 7 ns). The 
snn-god (S^rya, Bmrt, ''HXto?, Sot) likewise, and the 
dawn-goddess (Ushas, Avrora), were prolably 

objects of adoration. We are not at liberty, therefore, to 
ascribe to them a kind of monotheism or henotlieism at 
so early a period. It is even very doubtful whether 
their religion may be rightly called polytheism, or 
whether it was really more than a very advanced 
polydaemonism. The stage of development which they 
had reached, can in any case only be matter for conjec¬ 
ture, and does not admit of exact determination. 

I keep the ugly but established designation "Indo- 
Germans," to distinguish the race from the Aryans proper, 
who were the ancestors of the Indians and Persians. 
The name Indo-Europeans is to be rejected on every 
account. The name Aryans may also bo applied to the 
■ whole race, and the Indo-Persians may then be called 
East-Aryans. The name Indo-Gcnnans indicates the 
two peoples between whom all the others belonging to 
the race are scattered. 

The connection of the Greek iv>(, also, with deva, is 
disputed hy G. Buhler in Orient und Occident, L p. 508, 
by G. Curtius, and otheia 

Vdrtina signifies “ the coverer,” or the “ surrounder.'* 
As he becomes later on the god of the ocean, he may 
originally have been the special ruler of tlie heaven-ocean, 
like Hea in Mesopotamia. 

On the theft of fire and the agreement of PramdiAa 
and Prometheus, of the BhfpHs with the PIdegians (light* 
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nisgs), and of Bhwanyu with Ehmmeus^ see the woxh; el 
Knhn dted aboTe. 

The opinion that the Indo-Gennanic races began with 
monotheism or henotheism, is defended by Max MuHer, 
Iniroduction to the Science of j^igion^ London, 1873, p. 
170, sqq. See on the other side my essay in De Oids, 
1871, Ko. z, translated into Gennan, Max Muller und Fr. 
Schultn^ liber ein ProUem der lUligum - Wiuensehaft, 
Leipzig, 1871. 

67 . At a very early date the Indo-Gennana fell apart 
into a number of nations, which, one after another, quitted 
their common home, and settled, some in Asia, and some in 
Europe. They were not at first separated into the nations 
which afterwards became independent, but formed groups 
like the Indians and Persians (to whom the Slavs or 
Wends remained attached the longest), the Teutons and 
Scandinavians, or the Greeks, Bomans, and Kelts. Of this 
the agreement of their religiomr affords evidence, besides 
the indications of language and history. The Indians 
and Persians must have remained the longest united as 
one people, under the name of the Aryans. From the 
Aryan religion proceeded, on the one hand, the Vedic 
religion, the parent of BiAhmanism and Buddhism, and 
on the other,—^though certainly not by immediate descent, 
—>the Mazdeism of the Bactrians and Persians. 

Arya (from ari, “devoted," “faithfully attached")is 
explained by some scholars (Bdbthlingk-Both, WSrterb, 
sub voc., Grassmaun, Wbrtetb. ztm Big Veda^ sub voc.) as 
“faithful,” “attached," “ devoted," les fiddles; by others 
(Benfey, Diet sub. too., Bopp, Okas.) as “ honourable,” 
“noble.” It is a general national name of the same kind 
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as Teutons and Slavs, induding vrithin it the idea of the 
enfire body of free men, and employed by a conquering 
nation to distinguish themselves from their neighbours. 


68 . The Aryan religion is known to ns from mutual 
comparison of the Indian and Persian religions. The 
elements they possess in common must ouce have been 
the joint property of both. The Aryans, like the Indo- 
Germans, were polytheists. This is proved by a great 
number of names of deities and semi-deities, which re¬ 
mained in use among both Indians and Persians. Among 
them Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman, occupied the liighest 
rank, though in Mazdeism the first of these was replaced 
by Almra Mazda. Varuna, the heaven-god, and Mitra, 
the light-god, were very severe, and were especially 
dieade^ by liars and cheats. Aryaman, the companion 
and bosom friend, who presided over the contracting of 
marriage, probably a fertili^bg sun-god, was a more kindly 
being. With him was connected Blujt^a {Baghi\ the 
assigner of destinies, whose name became at an early date 
• a general desi^ation of the gods among the Persians and 
Slavs. Next to the Devas, who were atteiwai-ds degraded 
in Er&n by the Zarathustrian reformation to the rank of 
evil spirits, the dswras (dhuras), "the living ones,” or 
“spirits,” were worshipped as chief gods. The most 
striking characteristics of this period, however, seem to 
have been the great development of the worsliip of fire, 
combined with magic, and the introduction of the drink 
cf immortality (stwraa, haoma) at sacrifices as well as into 
mythology. There is reason to believe that both usages 
were adopted from a non-Aryan race, since they wero 
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familiar to Uie onginal inhabitants of Hesopotafnia and 
Media, and do not occur in this form among the other 
Indo>Germanic races, though they also found points of 
attachment to similar genuinely Indo-Germanic myths. 

The worsliip of fire and the ideas and customs con¬ 
nected with the drink of immortality, prevalent among 
Indians and Persians, differ entirely from the usages of 
kindred races, and exhibit much more agreement with 
those of the oldest inhabitants of Mesopotamia, and pro¬ 
bably also of Media. Somu {Eaoma) is a word belonging 
to the Aryan period, as it does not occur among the other 
Indo-Germans. I am only able to explain this pheno¬ 
menon by the influence upon the Aryans of the peoples 
already named. 
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RELIGION AMONG THE HINDUS. 

Qmeral Works, —J. GiLDskEisiER, 

Specimen, Bonn, 1847. Th. Benfby, Indien” in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allg. Encyklopddie, sect ii. part xril,Leipzig, 
1840. On the Literature of India, A. Webeb, Acadc- 
mische Vorlesungen iiher Indische lAieraiwgeschichte, Berlin, 
1852; Id., Indische Berlin, 1857; Id., Indkche 

Strdfen, voL i. Zerstreute kleinere Abhandlungen,** vol 
ii. “ Kritisch-bibliographische Streifeu,” Berlin, 1868-69, 
Of. his Indische Stvdien, Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde des Indiseh. 
AUerihvms, since 1849. ^ MOiiLER, A Hisiorf of Amemt 
Sanskrii LUeraiure so far as ii IHttsiraies the PritmHve Edi- 
gionof the Brahmans, London, 1859. Monier WxLLXAMEf, 
Indian Wisdom, or Mmnipdes of the Seligum, PhUosopkical, 
and Ethkod Dock%ne$of1h$ Hindus, London, 1875. 

On the History of India. —Ch. Lassen, IndMe Altei^ 
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ikvmAnmde, 4 vols., Bonn, 1847-61, aded. of vol i 1866, 
tfid of vol ii. 1874. J. Talbots Whjceler, The Sishrff 
of IndiHf vols. l-iil, London, 1867, Ac, J, Muik, 
Original Sanskril Texts on the Origin and History qf the 
Peo^e of India, ihdr Rdigion and Institutions, vol i., 
** Origin of Caste,” ad ed., London, 1868; vol ii.,« Origin 
of the Hindus,” ad ed., 1871; vol iil, “The Vedas, 
Opinions on their Origin,” &c., ad ed., x868; vol iv. 
“ Comparison of Vedic with later Representations of the 
principal Indian Deities,” ad ed., 1873; vol v, “Cosmo¬ 
gony, Mythology, Religions Ideas, «kc., in the Vedic Age,” 
1870. Popular .— Mrs. Manning, Ancient and Mediceoal 
India, a vols., London, 1869. 

On Religion. —H. T. Colebrooke, Miscdlaneous Essays, 
3 vols., London, 1837, ad ed., with Life of the Author by 
his son, T. E. C., 3 vols.', ibid., 1873. H. H, Wilson, 
Essays on the Edition of the Hindus, a vols., edited by R. 
Rost, London, i86a. P. WURM, Oesch. der Indisch. Reli 
gion, in Umriss, Basel, 1874. S. Johnson, Oriental lleli- 
gions and their Rdatunt to Universal Religwn, i. “ India/' 
London and Boston, 1873. Hobson, Hinduism and its 
Relations to Christianity, Edinburgh, 1874. Cf. also the 
journals ,—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
and of that of Calcutta, Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenldnd. 
Oesellsch., Benfey’s Orient und Occident, the Rimsta Orieniale 
of A. de Gubernatis, &c., and Max Duncker’s Geschichte 
des Alterthums, vol. ii. 

A. The Vedk Religion. 

Lifero/ws.——Editions of the oldest Veda: F. Rosen, 
Rigveda-Sanhita, lib. prim. Sanscr. et Lat., London, 1838. 
M. Muller, Rigveda Sanhiid, with the conjmeutary of 
Sftyana, London, 1849, and foil, smaller edition in Pada 
and Sanhitft text, a vols., London, 1873. Th. Aufrecht, 
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Die Hymnen des Eigveda, m Boman character^ 2 Tpla.! 
Berlin, i86t, ad ed., 1877. A. DK GuBURNATis^^/jwwii 
Fenii had dd J^^veda, riptiNd., irad. e amot.t Firenae, 
1865. 

id. MOller, IHgveda S<mhUat irandaUd 
and es^amedy vol I, “ Hymns to the Mamts,” London, 
1869 (no further volumes have appeared, but a complete 
translation is promised). K. Geldnkr, A. ELaGI, and B. 
Both, SUbenzig^ Lieder des EF. ilbersetzlt Tubingen, 1875. 
A. Ludwig, Der Eigveda, zum ersUn male vollstUndig ins 
Deutsche iihersetzt mit Comment, und Einleitungt vol. L, 
Prague, 1876. H. Grassmann (author of the Wdrtar- 
luck zum Eigveda,) Eigveda iihersetzt mit krU. und erldui. 
Anmerkk., vol. i., parts i.-iv., Leipzig, 1876-77. The 
translation of Langloib cannot be trusted. That of 
Wilson only reproduces the commentary of S&yana* H. T. 
COLEBROOKE, “ Ou the Vedas or Sacred Writings of the 
Hindus,” in Asiatic Eesear(Ee8, vol. viii., Calcutta, 1805, 
pp. 369-476, and in Miscellaneous Essays (see above). 
R. Both, Zwr LUieratur und Qesck. des Weda, Stuttgart, 
1S46. E. Burnouf, Essai sur le Veda, Paris, 1863. 
N. L. Westergaard, Ueber dm dltesien Zciirawn der Ind. 
GescKi mit EUcksicht auf der Liitei atur, Breslau, 1862. F. 
KkVE, Essai sur le Myihe des Eibhams, Paris, 1857. A. 
DE Gubernatis, La Vita ed i Miarac. del Dio Indra nel EF.y 
Firenza, 1866. A. Ludwig, Die PhUosoph. und EdtgiSs, 
Anschamngm des Veda in ikrer Entwicklmgt Prague, 
^® 75 - 

69 . After the separation of the Eranian and Indian 
peoples, the Hindus established themselves in the land of 
the seven rivers, at the months of the Indus, whmice 
their western neighbours called them ffapta HiMu, Sapta 
Bjndkdvas (now the Panjdh Fanehmada, the five rivers). 
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There Uie old Aiyan religion gaye way before the in¬ 
dependent development of the Todic religion, so called 
because it is only known to us thi’ough the Veda par 
eaeceUmset the Rigveda. It corresponds with the toler¬ 
ably advanced civilisation which the Hindus had already 
attained. If in its doctrine of spirits and worship of 
ancestors, as well as in the childlike nature of some 
of its ideas, it stOl exhibits the survivals of an earlier 
animistic conception, it has on the whole outgrown its 
influence. The Devos, originally nothing more than the 
phenomena and powers of the shining heaven, conceived 
as persons, children of Dyaus, the heaven-god, and JP/ithivt, 
the earth-goddess, are no longer simple powers of nature, 
but to some extent, at Ictist, beings endowed with moial 
qualities, raised above nature, creators and governors of 
the world. An idea of deity, which evinces great pro¬ 
gress in thought, is applied to the cliief gods, so that each 
in turn is honoured by hi» worshippers as the highest. 

70 . Among all these gods, however, Indra and Agni 
• were the principal objects of praise. Indra vrltrahan, 
the slayer of the foe, is the god who in the thunderstorm 
defeats the cloud-serpent Ahi, and thus makes the fer¬ 
tilising rain pour down upon the earth. In this conflict 
he is surrounded by the Maruts or storm-gods, led by 
Rudfa; or Vdyu, the wind-god, ’stands by his side. He 
is also frequently united with Vishnu, the god of the 
solar disc. At a later period his two comrades, Budm 
and Vishnu, were destined entirely to overshadow him. 
Agni, as god of fire Slav, is the soul and 

on^in of the universe, the mediator between men and 

u 
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godSy lord of spells and of prajer. If India was rathei 
the god of princes and soldiers, Agni was the 8pe(^ 
of the priests. The worship paid to Soma, the god of the 
drink of immortality, to whom even a whole book of the 
]|^igveda is consecrated, was little inferior. 

There are passages in the Veda which justify the con¬ 
jecture that Indra ahd the Maruts were at fist rivals, 
and were not united until later. See KV. i. 165. 

Brahmanas^ti is the lord of spells, and Bfihaspati the 
lord of prayer. Both are surnames or forms of AgnL 
Another very ancient fire-god is the heavenly carpenter 
Tvashifi. 

Almost all the 114 hymns of the ninth Man^ala of the 
EV. are addressed to Soma. 

71 . That the eun-god should occupy a prominent 
place among the Devas or light-gods, was natural He 
may still be traced in a number of gods and demigods. 
But the proper sun-god of the Vodic period appears in 
three forms, Silnja, “ the shining one,’* Pushan, “ he who 
makes all things grow,” and Savitn, " the vmfying.’* He 
was also named briefly AdUya^ as son of Aditi, originally, 
we may suppose, the goddess of the twilight Aditi, 
raised to the rank of universal mother, is also regarded, 
however, as the mother of various other gods, and even 
of tlie highest. The chief of these Adityas is thfe old 
Aryan Vamoa, who maintains during this period likewise 
his significance as the Asura pxr erccf/cncc, and whose 
dreadful anger the sinner endeavours to appease by 
fervid prayers and by sacrifices. Hitra also is still wor¬ 
shipped, but he seldom occurs done, and he is generdly 
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with Varuoa. Besides these two, and Sayitrt, 
^om we have already named, the old Aryan deities 
Aiyamaii and Bagha, and the Vedic gods Ikksha^ the 
power,” and ** the sharer,” were also reckoned 

among the Adityas, to whom Shrya was sometimes added 
as the eighth. At a later period their number rose to 
twelve. Some gods, like the Asvins, the heavenly 
physicians, are so completely raised to the rank of 
rational beings, with human passions and emotions, that 
it is hard to say what were the natural phenomena with 
which they were once connected. The goddesses are 
still kept in the background, which is a proof of youtliful 
and vigorous religious life. The dawn-goddess Uskas, 
to whom hymns of extreme beauty are dedicated, the 
liver-goddess Sardsvatt, who was afterwards fused with 
Vdchf the goddess of language, and Sradethd, the person!- 
ficacion of faith, deserve to be 8i)ccially named. The 
more abstract divine figures, and the beginnings of a 
monotheistic or pantheistic creed, which are found in 
some of the hymns of the Rigveda, probably belong to 
a later period. 

Sarasvaitf “ the rich in water,” by whom there some¬ 
times stands a male Sarasvait is probably art f>M Aryan 
water-goddess, a conjecture supported by the Kaktrian 
HaraqaiUi and the Persian Harauvnti {^Aracltoto^f, Arachoda)^ 
*and not the deified river-nymph, whether of the Indus, 
to which her name was perhaps first applied, or of the 
small river which also subsequently bore it. In the B-ig* 
vada she is also the goddess of the piety which utters 
. itself in prayers and hymns. 

72 . It cannot be doubted that the ancient Aryan 
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people at tliia eaily date also had their own piiestp, 
were veiy likely called, as was afterwards the case in Bfik* 
tria, atharma, or priests of fire. In the 9%veda they bear 
other names, especially that of brahman^ which appears 
to have originally meant nothing more thap a “ singer of 
sacred songs," but soon came to designate a religious, 
functionary. Sometimes, though rarely, the word is used 
to designate a regular priestly order. The office even 
seems to have become hereditary; at any rate, the older 
hymns contain occasional references to a brdhmaua or 
Brahman’s son, and in the later hymns these are more 
numerous. The Brahmans were regarded, though not 
universally, with high honour, and the poets especially 
might count on rich rewards. Their claims and preten- 
sions rose higher and higher, but they did not yet form 
an exclusive caste, for kings and kings’ sons are also 
designated as sacred singers, and performed priestly 
functions, though, like many bf the nobles also, they 
generally had their house-priests (purohita). 

Brahman^ from the neuter brahma, a prayer or hymn, 
seems to have been in early times a synonym for kavi, 
fishi, and other similar words. On the derivation and 
original meaning of the word see M. Haug, Ueber die 
VreprUngl. Bedeidung des Wortes Brahma, MUnch., 1868, 
and Brahma und die Brahptanm, ibid., 1871, the con¬ 
clusions of which, however, cannot all be accepted with¬ 
out further inquiry. 

73 . Morality and religion were already dosely con¬ 
nected. The gods ruled over the moral as well as OY&t 
the natural order. Some of the hymns, especially those 
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ad 4 xcfflsed to Vanma, aie siaxked by a deep sense of gaOt/ 
and me mighty Indra must be approached in faith (arof). 
Hie doctrine of immortality also indicates the ethical 
chaiacter of the Vedio religion. The ideas of the 7 edic 
Hindus about ancestors and their worship were exactly 
the same as those of savages, and their representations 
of future bliss were still very sensuous, but they looked 
for requital of their actions after death. The oldest songs, 
however, say but little of immortality. Of the doctrine 
of the transmigration of ihe soul, the entire I.ligveda ex¬ 
hibits not a single traca 

B,-~^Pre-litiddhisHe Srdimantsnu 

Literature. — Editions of the later Vodaa. Th. Benpey, 
Die Hymnal des SdmorVeda (with translation), Leipzig, 
1848. A. Weber, The White Yajur-Veda^ Berlin, 1849, 
&c. R. Roth and W. D. Whitney, Atharva-Feda San^ 
hUdy 2 vols., Berlin, 1855. The Aitareya Br&hmana (of the 
Rigveda), edited by iCl. Hauq, 2 vols. (with translation), 
Bombay, 1863. Translations from the Saiapaihu Brdh- 
nmna in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, passim, and Weber’s 
Indische Str^fen^ vol. i. Gfhyasdtrdni, Indische Hausregeln, 
Sanskr. tend Deutsch, von A. F. Stenzler, I. AsvalAyana, 2 
vols., Leipzig, 1865. Manavc-dharmasastra ; Lm de Mamu, 
trad, par A. Loiseleur Deslongohamps, Paris, 1833, 
Cf. YdjnavaTkyadharrna^dstram, Ydjn .’8 Gesdshuch, Sanskr, 

. und Ihutsch von A. F. Stenzleh, Berlin and London, 1849. 
0 . SOHOEBEL, Btude sur le Jtituel du Besped Social dans 
tMai Brahman, Paris, 1870. H. Kern, Indische TheorieHn 
over de Standenverdeding, Amsterdam, 1871. 

’ 74 . With the diffusion of the Hindu-Aryans over the 
region south-east of the Seven Rivers, and their settle- 
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* ment on the benks of the Ganges and Yaznnn^ their 
religion enters upon a new era. The Vedic religion gi^es 
birth to BiAhmanism or tlie hierarchy of the Brahmans. 
The fresh originality of the Vedic age, though not at 
first entirely extinct, for the most part disappears. A 
number of hjTnns, occurring chiefly in the later books of 
the Rigveda, were certainly not composed till the first 
portion of tliis period, and tolerably far down in it too; 
but they no longer breathe the same spirit as the earlier, 
and the chief concern was the collection, arrangement, 
and interpretation of the hyiims handed down by tradi¬ 
tion, of which the true meaning was but rarely grasped. 
It is not possible to determine with certainty in what 
century BrUhmanism arose. If, however, as is most 
probable. Buddhism was founded in the fourth and 
third centuries before our era, the growth of Br&hmanism 
cannot have l)egun much later than the eighth century 
B.O., and perhaps we ought, with some scholars, to carry 
it considerably further book. The history of Brahmanism 
falls properly into three periods—the pre-Buddhistic; that 
of its conflict with Buddhism; and that which follows its 
victory over Buddhism; but the last two are too closely 
connected to admit of sharp distinction from each other. 
We have, therefore, to trace, first of all, the origin, esta¬ 
blishment, and internal development of Brdhmanism, as a 

a 

national and purely Aryan sect, in contrast with the non- 
Aryan religion and morals of the older occupants of the 
country; and next, its contest with Buddhism and other 
heresies, over which it triumphed, though not till after 
it had enlarged its own botmdaries, adopted much that 
was irpt Aryan, and entfrdy transformed itsdf into a 
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religion communion, tho cbaiacter of which was no longer 
exdusiTely national. 

On the date of the foundation of Buddhism, see below, 
§8S* 

75 - The Biihmanio religion is entirely under llte con¬ 
trol of wliat Europeans call tho caste system. Between 
ranks and castes there is an essential difference. Caste is 
rank with sharp impassable boundaries, which admit no 
one who is not bom within them. The four Indian castes 
appear as ranks, with different though corresponding 
names, in Baklria also, as well iis in Europe in tho 
middle ages, and wherever society stands at tho same 
stage of development. Castes, at any rate witli the same 
rigid separation, are found nowhere but in India. There 
they were originally four in number, three being Aryan, 
vi2., that of the BriHiinans, i.e., the learned; that uf tho 
Eajanyas or Kshattriyas,*i.c., the princes and warriors; 
and that of the Vaisyas, i,c., the commonalty, tho people 
{vis\ and one being non-Aryan, viz., the Sildras, i.e., the 
natives, who served the Aryans, and especially the 
BrAhmans, as slaves. The general name whicdi (hey boro 
enables us to conjecture how they arose. They were 
called which denotes both “ kind " and “ colour.” 

This term at first simply indicated the difference between 
the whiter Aryans and tho dafk-coloured natives whom 
they subjugated, and with whom, as though l>elouging to a 
different kind, they would hold no intercourse. Wlieu 
settled ways and agriculture had replaced their wandering 
fi^bbpherd-life, the warriors began to keep themselves 
strictly apart from the working-class, and the learped in. 
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the same way separated themselves fix)iiL both ^;|amon 
and workers; and although they were all counted memr 
beiB of the religious community, the idea of mroa colour, 
or kind, was also transferred to them. Thus arose tlie 
doctrine, already expressed in a later hymn of the Big- 
veda, that not only the two races, but also the four ranks, 
were of different origin, and had been separately created. 

Differences of opinion exist about the antiquity of the 
castes. See the essays already refeired to: Kern, Ind. Tkexh 
rieifn over de Standenverdeding, and Haug, Brahma und die 
BrahmamHj and, on the other side, Muir's SaiiskrU Teads^ il 
p. 454, sqq. I adopt the view of those who regard the four 
ranks as ancient, at any rate as a natural division of society 
at a definite stage of its development, while they consider 
the castes proper as purely Indian. 

The members of the three highest castes are all of them 
dviJSs or twice-born, but n^ so the Suilras. 

The hymn of the ^Lik, in which the four castes proceed 
out of four parts of Purusha’s body, is the well-known 
Purushorsdktaf x. 90. 

76 . The same causes, combined with the circumstance 
that writing was unknown, or at any rate was not gene¬ 
rally employed for literary purposes, contributed to give 
increasing influence to the BrShmans. Subject at first to 

the princes and nobles, and dependent on them, they 

¥ 

began by insinuating themselves into their favour, and 
repmenting it as a religious duty to show protection and 
liberality towards them. Meanwhile they endeavoured 
to make themselves indispensable to them, gradually 
acquired the sole right to conduct public worship, maUfe 
•thems^ve^ masters of instruction and of the most influ- 
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OEitlal ^vil offices, and set tbemselres up as the exclusive 
guaidians and interpreteTS of revelotibn {iruli) and tra* 
diUon (smftti), in virtue of possessing a higher knowledge, 
which the mass of the people did not comprehend. They 
had frequently, however, to encounter grave resistance 
from the princes. Sometimes they were compelled to 
acknowledge the spiritual superiority of a rdjanya; on 
some occasions they were unable even to withhold from 
him the dignity of Brahman; generally, however, they 
contrived, either by assumption and arrogance, or hy 
cunning, to attain their end 

On the introduction of tlie art of writing, see M. 
MuUcr, Sandrit IMeraivre, p. 500, sqq.t Westergaard, 
Aeltest. ZeUraum, &c., p. 30, sqq. Ncarchu8(32 5 no.) and 
Megosthenes (300 B.C.) both Btato that the Indians did 
not write their laws, but the latter speaks of inscriptions 
upon mile-stones, and the former mentions letters written 
on cotton. From this it is evident that writing, probably 
of Phoenician origin, was known in India l>efore the third 
century B.C., but was applied only rarely, if at all, to 
literature. The oldest known inscriptions, those of 
Asoka, may be placed about 350 B.o. 

Among the princes whose intellectual superiority is 
recognised by the Br&hmans, Janaka, the Prince of Videha, 
occupies the foremost place. As early as the Salapatha 
Brdhmana (xL 6, 2, r), it is related how he reduced a 
‘party of four Br<ihmans, aniQiig whom was the famous 
TAjnavalkya, ad ierminos non loqui. Another king, 
Aj&ta^atru of KA?i, did something similar, and men 
shouted after him, as he himself complained, Janaka! 
Janaka!" See these and other examples in Muir's 
Sanscrit Texts, i. p. 427, sqq., and Westergaard, (2>. dt., 
pp. 13-16. 
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77 . The character of the religion of this period is 
reTealed by what we may call its religioiis literntmo. 
By fax the greater number of the works belonging to it 
were composed with a view to tho sacrificial service. 
Together they constitute the Veda, the sacred knowledge, 
or the four Vedas. Of these, it was necessary that the 
Hymn-Veda Veda) should be known by the reciting 
priest (hotn), the Chant-Veda (Sdmcr Veda) by the sing¬ 
ing priest (udgdtri), and the sacrificial-formnla-Veda 
(Vajur-Veda) by the officiating priest (adhmryu). The 
Atkarvoy-Veda was not recognised until later, and was 
assigned to the presiding and supervising priest, who was, 
however, rec^uired to know much more than this. Tlie 
Yajur-Veda was divided, after two rival schools, into the 
“ White ” and the “ Black.” 

Each of these Vedas had its Sahhitd or collection of 
hymns, of which only two, those of the Rik and of the 
Atharvan, deserve this name. 'That of the Sama-Veda 
contains, with two exceptions, only Rik verses, arranged 
in the order in which they were sung at the sacrifice. 
Those of the two Yajur-Vedas {Taittiriya- and Vdjasaneyi^ 
Sanhitd) are simply a portion of, and selection from, 
the Brfthmaoas of the AdhvarjTi priests, drawn up for 
the purpose of giving them a SanhitA of their own, though 
they had no need of one. The two first collections con¬ 
tain some very ancient and remarkable remains from a 
previous period, but pomns of the Brfihmanic age were not 
excluded from the Big-Veda, and in the Atharva-Veda 
are very numerous. 

Further, to each Veda belong different Bxihmaoas, 
trciitises of ritual and theology, afterwards supplanted 
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by tihe iarw/yyakai (“ fomt treatises *’), and the connected 
Upamthad& (" confidential communications theological- 
philoe<^hicaI treatises, prepared more especially for the 
use of the hermits. The Br&hmanas ccntain hero and 
there occasional elevated thoughts, and not a few 
antique traditions of the highest importance, but they are 
in other respects marked by narrow formalism, childish 
mysticism, and superstitious talk about all kinds of trifles, 
such as nay be eicpected where a pedantic and power- 
loving priesthood is invested with unlimited spiritual 
authority. 

Finally, each Veda had its sutras (“ tlireads ”), short 
compact guides for public and domestic sacrifices, and the 
knowledge of the laws. 

All these books were handed down orally, and each 
school (eharavA) had its own text (sdkM), both of 
Sanhit^s and of Br&hmaoas. Even when the art of 
writing was already knowh, it was regarded as a grave 
sin to write them down. 

The preceding section deals only with the religious 
writings of this period. That it was not deficient (also) 
in other literary productions, such as epic narratives, 
poems, &c., is certain,* but these liave perisljed, or have 
been in part interwoven and remodelled in later works of 
this kind. The IJig-Veda also contains Jiymns of a non- 
leligious character. 

Tlio schism in the school of the YajurVeda, among 
the Adhvaryus, is attributed, not without reason, to 
Y&jnavalkya, to whom, therefore, the white Yajush owes 
, its origin. He or his school extracted the poetical quota¬ 
tions which occurred in the Br&hmana, and collected them 
into a SaAhitA, whence some scholars Max Miiller) 
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explain the name White Tignsh * (ifvHa). vtmlil 
then mean "the cleared,^ "the purified.” Theroapon, 
the representatiTes of the old schooh in order that they 
also might have a SaAhiti, simply affixed tliis hy no 
means appropriate title to the first portion of their 
Br&hmana. 

Of the existing Upanishads only a few belong to this 
period; the rest are of later date. 

Following these three kinds of works (Vedas, Biih- 
manas, and Sfitras), Max Muller has incorrectly divided 
this age into three sharply defined periods, and on this 
division hiis founded his history of ancient Sanskrit 
literature. Westergaard falls into another extreme, in 
actually placing the Sfitras before the Br&hmanas. It is 
certain that the composition of SOitras and Upanishads 
continued when the Vedic SaAhitfa were already closed, 
and no itew Br&hmanas were composed. Brlhmagas only 
satisfied the requirements of the time when a trifling 
theology was in the ascendant. 

The dread of the reducti&n of the sacred Scripture to 
writing may have had its ground in the fear of seeing it 
fall into unqualified hands, and at the same time in deep 
reverence for the divine word, which would be thereby 
polluted. 

78 . In the doctrine of the gods Bifihmanism made 
but little changa This was the natural result of the 
recognition of the Vedas as a book of revelation, and of the 
prominence of sacrifice, in which the Vedic gods always 
occupied the highest placa The Bi&hmans simply at¬ 
tempted to arrange the Vedic gods, whether by the three 
worlds, earth, air, and sky, or by the nature of the deities^ 
so that, for instance, India was the king, Agui the priest, 
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or by Bffme other standard. The Asuras, however, who 
had been in earlier times the chief of the gods, and in the 
beghming of this period were still placed along with the 
Devas, were lowered, perhaps in consequence of their 
resemblance to the gods of the old hostile occupants of 
the country, to the rank of evil spirits. The reverence 
for the Devas also perceptibly diminished as the Brilhmans 
placed themselves on their level, and the hermits espe¬ 
cially, who did penance, regarded themselves os superior 
to them in power and dignity. The only exception was 
in favour of Rudra, the violent storm-god, whose worship 
increased considerably in this period, and served as one of 
the foundations of tho later Siva-worship; ho had not 
yet, however, become the chief god. Men felt, however, 
the need of such a supreme god as the maker and ruler 
of the universe, and this need could only he imperfectly 
satisfied by the creations of tho Vedic JlUshis. Another 
plan, therefore, was adopted. At first, and this appears 
even in the later Vedic hymns, some of the surnames of 
the ancient gods, in particular of the fire-god Agni, were 
* endowed with a separate existence, or such a god under 
one of these surnames ( VifuaJeamum, “ the maker of all 
things,” Brahmandspati, “ the lord of spells, or of prayer,” 
Ptaj^atit “the lord of creatures”) was regarded as the 
creator and lord of the world. From these speculation 
ascended to the Brahma, tho magic power hidden in the 
sacred word and in prayer (and as such the special in¬ 
heritance of the priests), and regaitled this as the imper¬ 
sonal, self-existent (svai/amhhu), supreme cause of the 
nnfvetrse. This brahma, though always neuter in the 
‘ Bifihmaoas, soon became, in a ceiiaiu sense, personified; 
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and finally, as the male Brahmfi, was exalted be the 
all-xuling personal deity, without eyer becoming a trne 
national god. 

To the three worlds, earth, air, and sky, correspond 
the three chief gods Agni, Indra united with TAyu or 
Vishnu, and S&rya. Besides the name Yifrakarman, 
<&c., the name Hwanyagarhha^ ^'the golden world-egg,** 
was also us^ to designate the sun fire-god as creator. 
Kafyapa^ also, in the later tradition a famous sage, must 
be regarded as a oniTersal creator and sun-god of the 
same kind. 

79 . In spite of the supreme power of the Brfihmans, 
the right of the head of the family to offer the family 
sacrifices remained unimpaired. But at the public sacri¬ 
fices, with the arrangements and symbolism of which we 
are still but imperfectly acquainted, the usages and cere¬ 
monies became more and more elaborate and involved, 
requiring a constant increase in the number of minis- 
trants, all of whom were of necessity BiAlimans. The 
sacrificial ceremonial at the consecration of a king (rdja^ 
suya), the very common horse-sacrifice (afoain^dka)^ the’ 
proper human sacrifice {^rv^Tnedha)^ and the general 
sacrifice (sarvaTnedha), were the most important At 
tliese four sacrifices, human victims were really offered 
in ancient times, but as manners grew more gentle, 
this practice began to decline, and at an early date, 
though not wnth universal approval, fell into disuse. The 
idea w’as even expressed that fdl sacrifices of blood were 
unnecessary, though they still prevailed for a long while 
after this period. 

At length men grew weary of pondering on the mean- 
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ing of^Htcrifioial aotions and quarrellmg over points of 
theology; and while some, with more practical aims, 
and contented, therefore, with short Sutras, neglected the 
study of the Brfthmaoas, others sought in the Aranyakas 
and the oldest Upanishads satisfaction for their craving 
for mystic contemplation and philosophical reflection, 
and occupied themselves by preference with the ques¬ 
tions of the origin of the universe, the nature of the 
deity and of the soul, the relation of spirit and matter, 
and other problems of the same kind. These were the 
beginnings from which Hindu philosojhy was afterwards 
developecL 


The commutation of the old human sacrilico by a sub¬ 
stitute is certainly alluded to in the legend of ^unah9epa, 
quoted from the Aiidreyo, Brdhmandhy M, Miillcr, Sanskr. 
Literatwret Append, p. 573, sqq., cf. pp. 408-416. It has 
some correspondence with that of Abraham and Isaac. 
The superfluous nature of all sacrifices of blood is taught 
in the Aitar. Brdlink, vL 8, see M. Miiller, op. citf p. 420, 
and in the Satap. Brdlim. 1, 2, 3,6, cf. Weber, ltd. Stnifen, 
i* P- S 5 » important essay which deserves to be con¬ 
sulted on the subject. 


80 . The moral and social ideal of the Brflhmans is 
known to us from the so-called lawbook of Maim, the 
main features of which are pre-Buddhistic. rheir moral 
teaching stands relatively very* high, though it has not 
risen above eudaemonism. With much that is genuinely 
humane, it contains much that is arbitrary and unnatural, 
resembles all the laws of antiquity in placing moral 
pdrity on a line with the prescriptions of sacerdotalism 
and magic. 
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PoiiBed b7 vaxiouB ceiemonies from the etoms birth, 
the Aiya, invested with the consecrated oord and girdle, 
enters as a disciple of the Brfihmans on the first stage ol 
his training, and after completing his course, he cele¬ 
brates, by the offering of his first sacrifice, the feast of 
his new birth. Ho then becomes a householder 
pati), and after having discharged his duties in this capa¬ 
city, he han^ over to his son, who has in the meantime 
himself attained the same position, the care of aU belong¬ 
ing to him, and retires into the forest to pass his days 
undisturbed in religious works and silent meditations. 
The highest ideal that a man can reach on earth is to 
l»ecome a yaii (self-conqueror) or sannydai (self-renounccr). 
The latter offers no more sacrifices, he is raised above the 
things of the world and of sense, and devotes Imnself 
exclusively to the contemplative life. Such is the way 
to final deliverance (moJesha) from the bonds of sensual 
existence. 

The majority of men, however, do not as yet attain 
this goal. The wicked and the impious are condemned 
to hell, and there suffer dreadful torments. Those who 
have faithfully discharged their religious duties are re¬ 
warded with heaven, and become Devos, Every one, how¬ 
ever, who has not yet obtained deliverance must be born 
again on earth, in the shape of a plant, an animal, or a 
man of lower or higher rank, in proportion to the number 
of his sins. This process continues until he has reached 
the highest stage of self-abandonment and contemplatioii 
(tapas)^ when, freed from everything material, he sinks 
away into the soul of the universe and is united with it 
This dogma, improperly called that of the transmignitian 
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of the is unknowii to the oldest Yedio books, but it 
was current before Buddhism, as it is the foundation of 
Buddhist doctrine of deliverance. 

On the age of the Manavadharmasdsira there is great 
difference of opinion. Max Miillur, SaiiskrU Lii^ature^ 
p. 62, sqq.t combats the view of Sir W. Jones, who 
thought that the law-book could not have been drawn up 
later than 800 B.c. A. Barth, Ra<. Critique^ fSys, Ku. 48^ 
considers even 500 B.C., as propo-sed by Monier Williams 
and others, too early. That those passages which refer 
to a much later time ore interpolations, is conceded by 
all The main contents of the work may bo safely brought 
down towards the close of the pre-Buddhist period. 

For our purpose it is to a certain extent unimportant 
whether it was over actually applied in its entirety as a 
law. It is sufficient that it exhibits to us the ideal of the 
BrkhmauB. 

81. The social ideal of tlio Brllhmans is the unlimited 
power of the hierarchy and the strict separation of castes. 
At the end of this period, owing to mixed marriages and 
• other causes, the old castes were increased hy a number 
of half-pure and impure castes. Various useful callings 
were thus branded as sinful, and men were prevented 
frinn withdrawing even from shameful occupations to 
which birth condemned them. Hie highest claims were 
mfl4e by the law-book on the Brtlhtiians, but they also 
received fium it the most extravagant privileges, and it 
provided that the unlimited authority of the kings should 
be placed at their service. Woman was kept in complete 
dep^dence, the Sudra was despised, and those who stood 
outside the community (ChdTiddlas, Svapdkas) were doomed 
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to a life of l^e greatest miseiy, and were esteemed m 
higher than sacrificial animals. Such a position could 
not be long endured, and this serves to explain not only 
the rise of Buddhism, but also its rapid diffusion, and the 
radical revolution wliich it brought about. 

C. The Conflict of Drdhmmim mth Buddhism. 

Literature .—Among editions <>f Pali texts, the following 
are the most important: the Makhwansa^ edited by Hon. 
G. Turnouu, Colombo, 1837. Dhamnuipada, ed. by V. 
Fausboll, Copenhagen, 1855. The Upasamjpad&KammO’ 
vdcha and Pdtimokkha, by J. F. Dickson in the Joum. Roy. 
As. Soc.f 1873 and 1875. KhvddakorPdthaj ibid., 1869, 
by R. 0. Childers. The Jdtaka Commentary, by Faus¬ 
boll, vol. i., pt. i., London, 1875. SuUas Palis, ed. 
by Grimblot, with translations by Burnouf and 
Gooerly, Paris, 1876. MaJid Parinibbdna Suita, by 
Childers, Joum. Roy. As. Soc., 1874 and 1876. 

£. Burnouf, Inkoduciim d VHktoire du Buddhisme Indien 
(1844), 2d ed., Paris, 1876. Id., he hjtus de la Bonne Loi 
{trad, du Saddharrm Pundartka), Paris, 1852. C. F. 
KoPPen, Die Religion des Buddhaund ihre Enistehung, Berlin, 
1857. Id., Die Lamaische Hierarchic und Kirche, ibid., 1859. 
BARTHiLEMY Satnt Hilaire, Ze Bouddha et sa Religion^ 
ad ed., Paris, 1862. W. Wassiljew, Der Buddhismm, 
Seine Dogmen, Gesch. und LUeratur, 1S60 (translated into 
French by La Comme, Paris, 1865). ^ Sohiepner, 
Tdrandiha^s Geschichte des Buddhismtis in Indien, cm dem 
TV>et., St. Petersburg, 1869. R. Spence Hardy, A 
Manual of Buddhism in Us Modem Development, trandated 
from Singhalese MSS., London, i860. Id., Eastern Mona^ 
ehism, eompUed fr&m Singludcse MSS., London, z86o. 
Id., The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists oompaeed 
mih History and Science, London, i856. Hishke du 
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Bakifa M&mif trad, du 3 'ibitain par Ph. Vji 
Fouoaux, Paris, 1868. Laiita Ftstoro, Ertiikmg wn dm 
tdm wtd der Lett des ^dkya Simha, iibertietzt von S. Lef- 
MANN, part i., Berlin, 1874. Ixnti ki, ou JSelation det 
Jiojfoumes Bouddhiques par Cky Fa EiaUf trad, par A. 
EAmusat, Paris, 1836. Stanisl. Julikn, Voyages det 
Pelerins Bouddhisict^ vol. i; “ Vie de Hiouen Thsang,'* 
vols. ii. and iii. j “ M^moires sur les Contnies Occi- 
dentales, par Hiouen Thsang,” Paris, 1853-58. L. 
Peer, Etudes Bouddhiques, ire S^rie, Paris, 1870. Id*, 
Etudes Bouddh. L'Ami de la Verlu et PAmitie de la Vertu, 
Paris, 1873. H. Kern, Over de jaartdling der mddelijke 
Buddhisten en de Oedenkstukken van Aphs den Buddhid, 
Amsterdam, 1873. B. S^nart, Kssai sur la Ltgende du 
Buddha, son Carad^e et ses Origiim, Paris, 1875, Popu^ 
lar, G. D. 13 . Mills, The Indian SairU, or Buddha and 
Buddhism, Northampton, Massachusetts, 1876. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhim, a Sketch of the Life and Teachings 
of Gautama Buddha, Loudon, 1877. 

On the question of Nirvftna see J. F. Obry, Du Nindna 
Bouddhique, Paris, 1S63 ; R. C. Childers, Dietionaiy of 
the Pali Language, s. voc. Nihbdnam, and the authorities 
cited by these writers; and T. W. Kiiys Davids, Contm- 
porary Review, January 1877, on “The Buddhist Doctrine 
of Nirv&na," «fec. 

On the Jainas: J. Stevenson, The KuJpa Sdtra and 
Nana, Tatva, translated from the Mdgadhi, London, 1848. 
A. Weber, ** Ein Fragment des Bhagavati,” Akad. der 
Wissensch., Berlin, 26th October 1865, and 12th July and 
25th October 1866. S. J. Warren, Over de Qodsdienstigt. 
en JPysgeerige Begrippender Jaina% Zwolle, 1875. 

’ 82 * Boddhiszn, which was prove bo dangerous on 
enemy to Br&hmanism, seems not to be much older th&o 
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the fbuitih century before our era. Its fonmder, wlw iw 
Siddh&rta^ according to tradition, thongb commonly 
named the Buddha or ** enlightened,” the sage " or the 
"Hon” “of the tribe of Sakya” (Sakya-muni, SAkya 
Simha), and also designated by many other titles of 
honour, lived and worked probably in the second half of 
the filth century b.c., but the legends which have sur¬ 
rounded his career have completely hidden it from our 
view. The chief features of this legendary history are 
as follows:—In order to deliver the world from the 
miseiy beneath which it sighs, the sage descends from 
heaven, where he occupies the highest rank among the 
gods, to earth. Here he was miraculously conceived in 
the womb of MAyd (“ illusion”), the wife of the ^ya 
king Suddhodhana of Kapilavastu, in AyodliyA (Oude), 
and there he was bom in an equally extraordinary 
manner. Educated as a prince, and excelling in know¬ 
ledge and ability of every kind, he early betrays an 
inclination to a contemplative life, which is strenuously 
resisted by his father, who supposes that he has over¬ 
come it by inducing his son to many. He contrives, 
however, to flee from the luxurious court, and to reach 
Efljagriha, the capital of Magadha. Tliere he becomes a 
disciple of the most famous Brfthmans, devotes himself to 
the severest mortifications, triumphs over the repeated 
temptations of the god of love and death, Mdxa,' l^t 
remains inwardly dissatisfied. He then abandons asceti¬ 
cism, and endeavours by means of calm and intent con¬ 
templation to penetrate to the deepest insight Qiodh/C)^ 
. and thus to gain deliverance from the miseries of exist¬ 
ence. At Gaya, a little village in Magadha, under the 
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^uuloy of the sacred %-tree (bodhi-tree), seated on the 
throne of knowledge (hodhi-manda), he actually attains 
the dignity of Buddha. Upon this he begins to preach, 
first at Benares (Vdrmdsi) and subsequently all through 
India; multitudes without number, incUuUng not a few 
princes and Brfihmans, and the Buddha’s own family, are 
converted, and even women are admitted to disciplealiip 
After triumphing over every obstacle, he is doomed to 
witness, by the desolation of his native city, the ruin of 
his whole race, and at last, at the age of eighty years, ho 
dies, or rather enters into Nin'ftoa, No fire can burn his 
corpse, but it is consumed at last by the glow of his own 
piety, and his bones are collected out of the ashes by his 
disciples as precious relics, and deposited in eight Stupas. 

The dates assigned to Buddha’s death vary widely. 
That of the Southern church has been most generally 
accepted, according to which the attainment of Nirvana 
falls in 543 B.C. Westergaard, Buddha's TodesjaJir, p. 95 i 
sqq.f places it 368-370, with which remit A. Weber, 
Indische Strdfen, ii. 216, agrees. Kern, Jaarkllmg der 
Zuxd. Buddkf p. I, sqq.^ assigns Buddha's entrance into 
Nirvftna to 388 B.a, and T. W. Ehys Davids, Academy^ 
25tii April 1874, fixes it about 410. 

S^nart, Essai sur la Legcnde du Buddha^ endeavours to 
prove that the whole story of the Buddha is a legend, 
composed of the ordinary elements of a solar myth, and 
that we are no longer in a position to extract from it the 
kernel of historic truth. He is, no doubt, right to a cer* 
tain extent; furtl'er investigation must determine whether 
his conclusion is not too decidedly negative. He does 
not, however, like Wilson, deny the existence of the 
Buddha. The narratives of birth and childhood, inde* 
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pendently of titeir tiipern&tural chazaeter, are dc^nbtfol 
in the highest degree. M&yft is a ptxrelj mythical being, 
and Kapilairastu an altogether unknown city, while its 
name suggests that of Kapila, the reputed founder of the 
Sftnkhya philosophy, which has so many points of agree¬ 
ment with the later Buddhist teaching. The other places 
named in the legend are familiar enough, B&jagriha, 
at that time a resort of sages and hermits, Vftran&^i 
(Benares), which continues the holy city to this day, and 
G&ya (Buddhagllya), where the bodhi-tree beneath which 
Buddha sat is still pointed out. This is, however, no 
guarantee for the historical character of the stones con¬ 
nected with these places. 

» 

83 . Whether the Buddha was really the son of a king 
or not, it may be regarded as certain that he did not belong 
to the caste of the Brahmans. There is equally little 
reason for doubting that he sought for peace first of all 
among the Br 4 hmans, then in solitary penance,—^yet in 
both instances in vain,—and attained it only by that con¬ 
templation absorbing the soul, which became the charao- 
teristio of his followers. His wandering life in the garb 
of a mendicant, bis preaching that all who followed him 
in this might he delivered from sickness, pain, old age, 
and death, and should strive after Nirvdna as the highest 
goal, the great impression which this doctrine made on 
men of dll classes, if not through the whole of India, yet 
according to the oldest tradition, in particular districts, the 
opposition which he encountered from many, the loyal 
devotion of his disciple Ananda, the few details related 
of his death—all this cannot belong to the realm of 
fiction. And this suffices to show us in the Buddha a 
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yniin, vbo, whatever may have been the value of hla 
philosophy of life, out of genuine oonviction and pity for 
his fcUounoien, chose a life of self-denial and renuncia¬ 
tion to realise a great idea and promote the imiversol 
ealvution. 

Even though we should be obliged to concede that the 
whole course of Buddha’s life is borrowed from the well- 
known myth of the sun-god, and that the majority of the 
details of his legend find their explanation in this myth, 
it will still be impossible to derive the traits we have 
enumerated from this source. 

84 . Buddhism, though it is a reaction against the 
Brilbnianic hierarchy, is, in fact, an outgrowth of Brfi.h- 
manisin. It rests upon the so-called dogma of the trans¬ 
migration of the soul, and the Buddhist, like the 
Br 4 hman, seeks for deliverance from the endless succes¬ 
sion of re-births. But it pronounces the Brlihmaiiic 
penances and abstinence inadequate to accomplish this, 
and aims at attaining, not union with the universal 
spirit, but Nirvfl-oa, non-existence. Without denying the 
existence of the devas, at any rate at first, it places each 
Buddha, as the Brilhmans ranked every ascetic, above 
them, but it goes a step furtlier, and makes even the 
supreme Brabm 4 subordinate to a perfect saint. It 
differed from Brflhmanism, as primitive Cliristianity 
differed from the Jewish hierarchy, by rejecting outward 
works or theological knowledge as marks of holiness, and 
seeking it in gentleness, in purity of heart and life, in 
mercy and self-denying love for a neighbour. Above all, 
it is distinguished by its relation to castes. The Buddha 
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comes neither to oppose them, nor to level eveiythin^ 
On the other hand, he adopts the doctrine that men are 
hem in lower or higher castes, det^mined by their shlis 
or good works in a former existence, but he teaches, at 
the same time that, by a life of purity and love, , by 
becoming a spiritual man, every one may attain at once 
the highest salvation. Caste makes no difTerenoe to him; 
he looks for the man, even in the GhUoddla; the miseries 
of existence beset aU alike, and his law is a law of grace 
for alL The Buddhist teaching is, therefore, quite popular 
in its character, its instrument is preaching rather than 
instruction, it is not esoteric like the Br&hmanic, or in¬ 
tended only for individuals. And while the piety of the 
Br&hman aimed at selfishly securing his own redemp^ 
tion, the Buddhist cannot attain salvation without regard 
to the well-being of all his fellow creatui'es. The ideal 
of the first is a hermit striving to save himself, the 
ideal of the second a monk, enrolled in a brotherhood, 
striving to save others. Buddhism, in fact, rejected the 

a\}thority of the Veda, the whole dogmatic system of 

* 

the Br 4 hmans, their worship, penance, and hierarchy, and 
simply substituted for them a higher moral teaching. It^ 
was a purely ethical revolution; but it would certainly 
have succumbed beneath this one-sided tendency, had it 
not in the course of time taken up into itself, under 
another shape, much of what it hc.d first opposed. 

There are two degrees of Kirvftna, one consistiiig ef 
the complete sanctification by which a man become an 
Ariiat, or **ven^ble p^on,” and the other being the 
annihilation of all existence, for which the Arhat strives^ 
and which he canned attain until death. The first of 
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is oallei in **the 

anidhilfttion of everything except the five kkemdku 
(dandhas) or qualities of being;” sometimes also kiU- 
ionibbdnaM, the ** extinction of passion.” Tiie second is 
described as anupddisesambddnam or kfiandanQMm^, 
•* extinction of being.” Thus Childers correctly, loco cU. 

The sketch which we have presented of the relation of 
^e Buddha to the caste-system, is, of course, founded on 
the picture of him drawn by his followers. It is possible 
that this conception belonged to him originally, but it 
may also have been an inference from his teaching. 

Primitive Buddhism ignored religion. It was only 
when in opposition to its first principles, it had made its 
founder its god, and had thus really become a religion, 
that the way was open for its general acceptance. 

65 . The real history of Buddhism dues not begin till 
the middle of the third century before our era. Of 
the first century of its existence we know nothing with 
certainty. It appears to have developed silently but 
steadily. Monasteries were founded, and sects were 
formed. If it had been the original idea of the Master to 
turn all men into clergy, that is, into mendicant monks, 
practical reasons, of course, soon rendered it necessary to 
admit lay brothers and sisters by their side, who were 
bound oply to fulfil the moral law. The foundations of 
the discipline (mnaya) and of the law or belief {dhanna) 
were laid; even metaphysical* problems {ahhWuirifrui) 
were already to some extent discussed. But in the 
middle of the third c.entuiy B.c., a great change took 
place. The expedition of Alexander the Great had 
irought the Hindus into contact with the Greeks. His 
rival Chandragupta, following his example, founded a 
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miglitier empire than India had ever known before, and, 
perhaps, favoured Buddhism. Further advance was made 
by his grandson A^ka, who even became a convert to Ihe 
new faith, and raised it to the position of the state religion. 
His numerous inscriptions show us that the Buddhism of 
this period was still exceedingly simple, and they prove 
that it had not yet assumed an attitude of hostility towards 
the Br 4 hmans. The royal protection naturally brought 
a multitude of converts, especially Br 4 hmans and hennits, 
who were admitted into the monasteries without instruc¬ 
tion in the law and without ordination. The heresy, the 
laxity of discipline, and the neglect of ordinances, which 
resulted from these circumstances, rendeed a tribunal for 
the trial of heretics indispensable, and a council desirable. 
A council was therefore held under the presidency of 
Maudgaliputm (Moggaliputto), which, after fixing the 
canon, resolved on a vigorous effort to spread the true 
doctrine. Missionaries were now despatched to all parts 
of the peninsula, and even to Kashmir and Gandhara, 
west of the Indus. Mahendra, the king's own son, went 
to Ceylon, and there founded the Southern Buddhist 
church, which was destined to remain so much purer 
than the Northern, and was at a later date to caxiy 
Buddhism to Burma and Siam. WliUe the dynasty of 
Chandragupta was on the throne (tUl 178 b.o.), Buddhism 
enjoyed golden days in India. But under King Push- 
pomitra, the founder of a new dynasty, a violent persecu¬ 
tion was commenced, at the instigation of the Brdhmans, 
against the followers of S 4 kya-muni, so that it became 
necessity to hold the next council—^which followed 
within two hundred years, and at which the hierarchio 
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;lltd oontomplative school of the Great Passage (ifoAd- 
yflma) was lecognised as orthodox—^in KaslualT) under 
the protection of the non-Hindu king Kanishka. The 
period of conflict now began. 

According to the Baddhist reckoning the council which 
met under A^oka was the third. I'he second, said to 
have been held a hundred years earlier under a certain 
king Kftl^foka, is as little historic as that prince himself. 
The convocation of the first council, also, by Ajftta^atru 
near BlLjagriha, is open to serious doubta 

Vinaya, Dharma, and Abhidharma, together constitute 
the Tripitaka (Tiinfakam), “ the three Baskets," the com¬ 
plete Holy Scriptures The rise of metaphysical discus¬ 
sion before the time of Afoka is proved by the fact that 
in one of his inscriptions he cites an Abhidharma of Clt&ri- 
putta. 

The dynasty of Chandragupta was called the Mauryo, 
and that of Pushpamitra, the Sunga. 

86. The struggle lasted long, and the Brahmans and 
the Buddhists gained by turns the upper hand. Till the 
' fourth centxny A.D., the latter seem to have been in the 
majority. But in the two following ceiiturios, they 
rapidly declined. In many places still occupied, at the 
time of the Chinese traveller Fa Hian (400 a.d.) by Bud¬ 
dhist temples, towers, and monasteries, his fellow-country¬ 
man Hiouen Thsang, in the first half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, found nothing but ruins, or BiAhmanic sanctuaries. 
Und^ the protection of the powerful King SUdditya, 
about this period, Buddhism revived once more for a time, 
and a great council, even, was held at which the Cliinese 
pilgrim played a distinguished part. Not long after- 
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WftrdB it encoimtered ft violent opponent in the dwlebliftted, 
te acher of the Mlin&ns& school, Kiun&tilft-Bhfttta, and’ 
later stall in the great enemy of all heresies, the orthodox 
Sankardchaiya, who was bom in 788 A.T). It is com¬ 
monly supposed that the Buddhists were the victims in 
India of bloody persecutions and were exterminated with 
violence, but of this supposed fact no satisfactory proofs 
are forthcoming. On the contrary, Buddhism appears 
to have pined away slowly. It continued to exist 
for some centuries in some of the remoter districts. 
In Kashmir it held its ground at all events till 1102, 
and in the modem Bengal certainly down to 1036, while 
it has continued in ISTep&l till the present day. The 
majority of believers who remained faithful fled to 
foreign lands, amongst others to Java, and spread their 
faith there. Others passed into the sect of the Jainaa 
which was not exposed to persecution. 

87 . The sect of the Jainas derived its name from ita 
veneration of Jinm or eminent ascetics, who had con¬ 
quered aU the desires of sense, and thus raised themselves 
above the gods, Mah&vira being the most celebrated 
among them. It is very closely related to Buddhism, 
and in Sanskrit literature is hardly to be distingui|died 
from it While some scholars regard it as a Buddhist 
sect, others believe it to have been founded before 
Buddhism; it is at any rate certain that it existed in 
the sixth century of our era. Its sacred books, the mpst 
important of^ which, called the Kalpa-Sfltea, was wHtt^ 
in the same century, are composed in ft dialect belonging 
to the district in which Buddhism took its tiae (the 
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Its oxigin lies hidden in obscurity^ but 
^ is nnt improbable that it proceeded from a compromise 
between Buddhism and Br&hmanism in the first centuries 
sdter Christ 

The Jainas are divided into two bodies, those dressed 
in white robes (Svetdmhara) and the naked (Digandtara, 
literally persons robed in air”), the latter of whom, 
however, only lay aside their dress at meals. Like the 
Buddhists, they look to Nm^Ana as their goal, they treat 
the devas as inferior beings liable to rebirtli, they divide 
themselves into clergy and laymen, they reduce their law 
to a few leading commands, they impose confession on 
the believer as the preliminary to obtaining priestly abso¬ 
lution, and every year they keep a solemn fast (pafyd- 
shaua)^ They have, however, a great aversion to the 
Buddhist worship of relics. In theii’ worship of the 
greater number of the Hindu gods, especially of the three 
principal deities of this era and of Ganesa, in thek main¬ 
tenance of a certain division of castes, and even in their 
application of the name Brflhmans to their priests in 
Western India, they were not essentially different from 
the Buddhists, for much the same usages prevailed among 
them also. The doctrines set forth in their lioly Scrip¬ 
tures differ in many respects from both the Brftixmanic 
and tlie Buddliist systems. The toleration extended to 
them by the Brilbyngyia even though they were regarded 
as heretics, led large nuinheis of Buddhists to take refuge 
in their community in the days of the persecution. 

^ Jina, “ the conquering,” is also one of the commonest 
^iBBmames of the Buddha. According to the Jainas, 

, Gautama (Buddha) was a disciple of their great saint, 
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MahAvtra. They are mentioned in 587 by Varft* 
hamibira. 

The clergy or monks are called Sd^us or Yaivtj the 
laymen ^dvcJcaSf ** hearers.” The five (or ten)chicdr comp 
mandments of the Jainas and those of the Buddhists 
ezliibit very close agreement. ITieir great fast, or period 
of silent meditation, in the rainy season, Paryushftna or 
Pajjfisan, does not differ much from the Buddhist tfoasa 
(varsha) or rainy season, in which the followers of Buddha 
also were accustomed to abstain from travelling, and to 
stay in some remote spot absorbed in contemplation. 

D. The Changes in Brdhmanim under the Influence of Us Conflict 

with Buddhism. 

Literature .—For a list of editions and translations of 
the Bdmdyana and MoMbltdrata up to 1847, see GiLDE- 
MBISTER’s BUliothee. Sanscr. Specimen^ pp. 29-53. Since 
that date, the edition by Gorresio has been finished, 
and a complete translation of both epics by Hipp. Fauche 
has appeared. The iC&mdyana has also been translated 
by Griffiths. 

Portions of the poems have been translated by Th6od. 
Pavie, and subsequently by Ph. Ed. Foucaux, Le Mahd -' 
bhdrata, ome episodes^ Paris, 1862. Of the Bhagarad-OUd^ 
the most recent translations are those by Em. Burnouf 
(Nancy and Paris, i86i), and F. Lorinser, Die Bhag.’GUa^ 
abersetd und erldtUeii, Breslau, 1869. The latter work has 
been severely criticised by K. T. Tblang, Bhagavad-GUdf 
translated, with Notes a/nd an Introductory Essay, Bombay, 
1875. Cf. A. DB Gubernatis, Studis sidr Epopea 
Indiana, Firenze (no date). 

For the Pur&nas, see Gildemeister, csL, pp. 54-6a 
The most important translations are those of the Bhdg- 
OMia-Put'dna, by Euo. Burnouf, Paris. 1840, and follow 
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ing years, and of the Vishntb-Pur^m^ by H. H. Wilson, 
London, 1840, re-edited in the complete collection of 
Wilson's TTorks by Dr. lEltzedward Hall, 4 vols., Loudon, 
Trdbner & Co., 1865 and foil. 

88 . The Br&hmans perceived that it was not enough 
simply to exterminate their dangerous rival, they must 
also endeavour to provide for the wants which Buddhism 
bad satisfied. To give up their doctrinal system and their 
hierarchy, to make their esoteric teaching the common 
property of all, to let go the authority of the Veda— 
this was impossible for them, without destroying their 
order. But it was possible for them to modify that 
system, to supply a new basis for their hierarchy, to com¬ 
bine their own doctrine with the prevailing popular 
belief, and by setting the claims of orthodoxy very low, 
to gain allies out of various sects. These methods were 
applied by them in tho days of the ascendency of 
Buddhism with such success that its power declined more 
and more, and persecution and violence seem to have 
been superfluous, if they were practised at all. 

89 . The first thing needed for this purpose was a 
popular conception of deity. Neither the somcwliat 
abstract gods of the latest Rik-l)ymns, nor their own 
BrahmA. (masc.), and least of all tlie impersonal—or at 
any rate neuter—Brahma, could fulfil this requisite, 
for not one of them had become a god of the people. 
Such a deity they found in Vishnu, the worehip of whom 
seems to have increased considerably in the last four 
centuries b.c. In the old-Vedic time Vishnu was a god 
of subordinate importance, generally connected with Indro, 
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a&d 8^om eelelnated by himsell He was a suii-go^ 
wbo taaversed the whole world in tihiee steps, but he was 
thrown almost entirely into the shade by Stliya and 
S&vit^ He did not rise much higher in the Br&hmana 
period, at least among the Br&hmans and Xshattriyas. 
Kow, however, he is ranked among the twelve Adityas, 
and is soon elevated to be the supreme god. In this 
capacity the names and forms of Prajftpati, Brahm 4 , and 
other creative deities, are transferred to him. By the 
infinite world-serpent or anauto) he is drawn over 
the waves of the primeval ocean, or by the sun-bird 
Garu^ through the sky, or he appears in human form 
with four hands, three of which carry a shell, a dart, and 
a club. In his heaven, Taikuntha, his consort Lakshmi, 
or Sri. the goddess of love and beauty, of fruitfulness and 
marriage, dwells by his side; to her the cow was dedicated, 
and her symbol was the lotus fiower. 

The slight estimation in which Vishnu was held by the 
Br&hmans, even as late as the end of the Brfihmanic 
period, may be inferred from the fact that in the laws of 
Manu he stands no higher than in the Veda, and that 
YAska, 400 B.C., still places him in the second rank. It 
has even been conjectured (Muir, Samhnt TeaUs, iv. p. 165, 
sqq.y axidpamm; Lassen, Ind. AUertky t p. 488, sqq.y 2d ed., 
i. p. 586, sqq^, tiiat in the oldest versions of the epics, 
which were certainly especially current among the 
Kshattriyas and reflected their belief, he had not as yet 
attained the eminent place assigned to him in the later 
redactions of the poems. 

Garu^ or Garutmat, who appears already in the |%- 
veda as a divine snn-bird, and is also enumerated in the 
oldest Buddhist Sfitras among the lesser gods, was fmr- 
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Sierly oon&eoted with Indra. How he wes trsnsfened 
£rom the cultus of this deity to that of Vishnu, is related 
in the MMblidr, 5, 104, vs. 3674, sqq. 

90 . Of the Vishnu worship the doctrine of the 
gmtdfos or incarnations (literally, " descents ”), is charac¬ 
teristic. Just as the Buddha becomes mau whenever the 
world needs to be redeemed from misery, VisliQU also, if 
danger threatens the devas or their worshippers, assumes 
one form or another to bring them deliverance. The 
number of these avaturas vviis not at first striedy defined, 
and kept mounting higher and higher. Among the 
oldest of them is the “ dwarf-incarnation ” {vdmandvatdra) 
borrowed from Vishnu’s own sun-myth: then he appears 
m the fish who saves Manu at the deluge {maisydvat&ra), 
as the tortoise who, at the churning of the heavenly 
ocean (ic., at the creation), supports tlie earth {Mi'md- 
vai&m), and as the boar which restores it to etiuilibrium 
when it has sunk into the under world {vardhdvatdra),— 
three sun-myths which were first applied to Bralimfl as 
creator, and were transferred from him to Vishnu. Witli 
the last of these myths is connected that of the “ man- 
lion” (^Tsiwhdvatdra)^ under which shape Vishnu freeii 
the world from the sway of a demon-king. Besides this 
the doctrine of the avatdras afforded an opportunity of 
identifying him with favourite heroes of tradition, who w’cre 
^obably once deities. Such were Itiiraachandra, who, 
Ifkft Buddhism, extended his coiuiuests to Ceylon; Para- 
Surfijua, the “ axe-B&ma,” an ancient deity of fire and 
lig^tmng, whom the Br4hmans raised to be their hero as 
tlie slayer of all the Kshattriyas; and Krishna the 
HtddiW> snn-god of the night, always connected in the 
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Epos tdth the light Aijmie» the visible sun-god, and 
whose myth forms a counterpart of the legend of Buddha, 
though they axe as far apart as the poles in charaoter. 
In later times Vishnu was also connected with several 
other divine beings. 

The myth of Vishnu as a dwarf is to be found as early 
as the Solapaiha Br^Jmana (see Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. p. 
122, sqq,) It is noteworthy that in this version Vishnu 
does not assume the form of a dwarf, but actually is a 
dwarf. The only use there made of the myth by the 
Brfthmans is to attach to it their theory of sacrifice. It 
is highly instructive to compare their representation with 
the much more original story in the Bdmdyana (i. 52, 2, 
sqq.), and with the form in the JBfidgav. Purdm (viii. 15, 
sqq.), which has been in many respects modified, where 
Vishnu only needs two steps to traverse earth and 
heaven, and the Asura prince Bali, whom he dethrones, is 
placed in a very favourable light. 

Some of the avatfiras appear to have been borrowed 
from the mythology of non-Hindu inhabitants of India. 
Lassen, Ind. AUerth., iv. p. 583, conjectured that this was 
the case with the dwarf. The mau-lion also appears to 
me to belong to a system dififerent from the Hindu. The 
boar is also a form of the sun-god in the Zend-Avesta. 
K&ma-chandra, like Krishna, is a god of night; his name 
connects him both with the night (rdma, “ night,” “ rest,” 
** dark,”) and with the moon (chandra). His spouse is Slt|^ 
** the furrow," the ploughed earth, which, according to a 
representation common in antiquity, was fertilised by the 
moon and by the dew descending from it, or the night 
wind sent by it (in the Zend-Avesta, B&man is the genius 
of the air [Fayu, the Sanskr. Vftyn^, who gives taste to 
food). That ParofU’Ildnia is a god of the solar fire admits 
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iA no doubt He springs from the Br&hman race of the 
Bhiigus (lightning), his father’s name is Jamadagni, **the 
burning dre.” Like all gods of solar fire he is the nightly 
or hidden one, and accordingly he slays Arjuna, the bright 
god of day. Out of this the myth of the Eshattriya-slayer 
developed itself spontaneously. In the myth of Krishna, 
on the other hand, the two sun-gods are friendly, the old 
pair of deities Vishnu and Iiidra in a new shape. 

91 . In the cultiis of Krishna the worship of Vishnu 
reaches its climax. Traces of Krislma-worship indeed 
make their appearance at an early date; but not till he 
was regarded as an avatfira of Vishnu, especially in the 
form of Nfirfiyana, who had previously been identified 
with Eralima, did it spread through the whole land. In 
the Epos he is represented as a demi-god, who distin¬ 
guished himself by his heroic deeds, his higher know¬ 
ledge, and his miraculous power, while later on he took 
the rank of the highest god. The Brfihmanic theosopliists 
make him a disciple of the Brfihmans, who devotes him¬ 
self to mystic meditations, and thus in the Bhagavad- 
• Gltd. he appeal’s as the preacher of an ethical-pantheistic 
doctrine, and proclaims himself as the Supreme Being 
and the Redeemer. At a later date, viz., in the G!tA- 
govinda, special prominence was given to the legends of 
his miraculous birth, his intercourse with the shepherds, 
and his luxurious life with the shepherdesses, the remem¬ 
brance of which was celebrated by special religious 
festivals. 

When Buddhism had ceased to he dangerous to the 
Br&hmans, the Buddha himself was included among the 
atavftras of Vishnu, and the sect of the Bauddlia- 
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Vai8liQfl.vas arose, yrhich. attempted to fuse the two sys* 
terns together. 

At tibe end of this age (Kaliyuga) Vishnu is to appear 
as KaUdn, to root out all wickedness. 

In. all his incarnations Vishnu is a god of salvation 
and beneficence, and as a human being he is in no way 
inferior to the Buddha in gentleness, humanity, and self- 
denial, of wliich the BiAhmans had many striking ex¬ 
amples to present. To this ParasuiAma forms the only 
exception, but it is probable that the BrAlimans did not 
connect this form with him till they felt themselves 
strong enough to re-establish their authority again, if 
need be, by force. 

If the Indian Herakles, of wliom Megasthenes speaks, 
is really Krishna, as Lassen affirms (/Tid. Alterth.^ L p. 
647), the worship of Krishna must have become tolerabl]^ 
general by 300 B.O. But the identification leaves much 
to be desired. The name occurs in an inscription dating 
probably from the beginning of our era (Bayley, Jmm. 
As. Soc. Bmgaly 1854, cf. Weber, ZeiUebr. der DetUsch. 
Morgeid. Gesellsch.^ ix. p. 631). The figure and the myth 
of Krishna are certainly of great antiquity, though it 
was not till later times that his culms spread over the 
whole of India. 

Nara and N^r&yima also are ancient gods. Their 
names signify man ’’ and ** son of man ” (Bohtlingk aikd 
Roth, Jfiyrterb. Bopp explains N&rkyana otherwise, “ he 
who goes through the waters ”), and are doubtless con¬ 
nected with Nereus and the Nereids. They correspond 
with Ai'juna and Krishna, Indra and Vishnu. In the 
Br&hmanic period, even as late as in the laws (A Idbmu, 
Nilrftyu^ is a sumatne of Brahm&. 
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The legends of the Giti-govinda are not of more 
recent growth than the stories about Krishim in the epic^, 
though they were not adopted into the Br&hmanic system 
until later. They belong, on the contrary, to the oldest 
myths of the Aryan race. The representation of the god 
as a disciple of the Br&hmans, which we meet with in the 
Chandogya-Upanishad, is, however, much more modem. 
In the teachings of the Bliagavat-Gitil, Lorinser be¬ 
lieves he can detect citations from the New Testament, 
and the stories of Krishna’s birth and childhood appear 
to Weber to exhibit traces of Christian influence. They 
are, in my judgment, very doubtful. The works of 
Lorinser and Telang have been cited above. Comp. A. 
Weber, “ Ueber die Krishnajaumftshtami” (Krishna's Ge- 
burtsfest) in Ahhandll. der KdnigL Al'advmie der Wissmsch. 
in Berlin, 1867. The views of Lorinser and Weber are 
shared by F. Nfeve, Des Blemenis Btrangers du Myths e.t du 
CtiUe de Krishna, Paris, 1876. On the whole question 
see C. P. Tiele, “ Christus en Kfislma,” in the Theolog. 
Tijdsekr., 1877, No. i. p. 63, sgq. Senart is of opinion 
that the Krishna-myth served as the type for the legend 
of Buddha. Even if that is correct, it still remains true 
that the Br4hmans took up the old popular representa- 
tions which had been first adopted by the Buddhists, 
modified their form, and then employed them again as 
weapons against their opponents. 

• The significance of the future Buddha, Kalkin, whose 
name if translated would mean “ contagion,” “ falsehood,” 
is still very enigmatical. 

92 . At the same time with Vishnu, perhaps even 
before him, Rudra also, whose worship had made such 
tdTan!^ in the previous period (see § 78), was raised, 
under bis euphemistic name of Siva, to the* position of 
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supieme deity His character is not to h# 

reproduced in a single word. As Budra his nature is 
violent and dreadful; he lives in the wilderness on the 
loftiest mountains; in asceticism, and, therefore, in power, 
he surpasses all other beings. But at the same time he 
is a god of fruitfulness, and thence the creator; and he 
is from this time, therefore, generally worshipped under 
the symbol of the power of propagation, the Ungam. 
It is not without reason that it has been supposed that 
this symbol is not of Aryan origin, and tliat the Siva of 
this period has arisen out of the fusion of Agni-Eudra 
with a native deity. Certainly both the representation of 
his person and the character of his cultus are thoroughly 
unbiAhmanic, various foreign elements, such as the worship 
of serpents and spirits (bhutas) being connected with his 
worship. He was particularly popular in the mountain 
districts of the north and in the Dekhan, and tlie Br&hmans 
saw in Sivaism a welcome ally against Buddhism. 

The consort of Siva, who combines in her person the 
same conflicting characteristics, who is marked out by 
her self-renouncing piety (tapas) as an ancient flre-goddess, 
and by her relation to Sarasvati, the goddess of the waters 
and of knowledge, as a goddess of mountains and streams, 
was invoked alike under the ancient names Ambik& and 
UmA, the “ mother ” and the " protectress,” as well as by 
the titles BAll, the " black one,” and Duigft, the " tmrible.** 
As KAli-DuigA she is the goddess of death, horrible in 
shape, and worshipped with bloody sacrifices. In the 
pantheon and in the cultus she takes a much more pro 
minent place than all the other goddess^, whose q^uali* 
lies and names were transferred to her: and she waa 

.W ' - 
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«V6n connected with Krishna and as Devtmfth&tmya the 
nuyeaty of the goddess *’) with VishnrL 

^iva means ** the gracious,” one of the euphemisms hj 
which it was endeavoured to appease dreaded deities, in 
sound somewhat resembling his characteristic name, 
§arva, the “ destroyer,” the ** wrathful.” Ihe epics relate 
how the supreme gods, Vishnu and Krishna on the one side, 
and Mah&deva on the other, vied with each other in their 
compliments. All these passages in which they recipro¬ 
cally glorify each other are, of course, interpolations. But 
the worship of Mah&deva as the supreme god must be the 
oldest. Passages, however, are not wanting which show 
that his cultus was not introduc(‘d till after the first 
period of Brfthmanism, and then not without resistance. 
The Lingam is certainly not a symbol of ancient Brfth- 
manisin, and Ri^nadevas (phallus-gods) are opposed in 
the Vedas and excluded from pure sacrifices. He was 
regarded both as destroyer and cieator, inasmuch as he 
w'as both storm-god and fire-god, and his union with Agni 
may have served as the point of attachment lor the 
Brfthmans. I conjecture that Siva or Sarva was not 
original, but "was derived from his contort DurgA, whose 
attributes were transferred to Agni-Rudra, when she was 
united with him. ft is in this sense that we designate 
him a native deity, which cannot be absolutely proved, 
and is still doubted by many .scliolars, but is sufficiently 
clear from the non-Aryan character of his cultus. 

In the case of his spouse we must distinguish with the 
same care between the mountain go»ldess PArvatl or 

a 

Haimavatt, the ancient mother-goddess Umft or AmbikA, 
and KAll, KarAli or DurgA, who is certainly not of Aryan 
origin. In the last who, properly speaking, has no con¬ 
sort, we may recognise the goddess qf death and of the 
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undtif'World, who u fouod both mnong tho oldest inb^ 
bstants of Central Aeift and among the Malaya. M tbe 
apN^Use of Mahftdeva she is, however, the goddess pat tXr 
cAlence (Deei)^ and all the goddesses, therefore, and not 
only Sarasvati (who was connected with F&rvatt) and 
Nirriti (the goddess of evil, resembKng Durga in character), 
hut even M&yft, »Sii (spouse of Vishnu), Sfi,vit^ and others, 
might be identified with her. 

93 . Among the gods adopted during this period into 
the Brd,hmanio system, Ganesa, the god of arts and wis¬ 
dom, occupies the principal place. The greatest difficulty 
was to find room in the same system for all the three 
chief gods whose worshippers were for the most part 
hostile to each other. The endeavours to fill up the 
gulf between the rivals may be speedily traced in dif- 
‘ferent mythic narratives of their reconciliation. The first 
expedient was simply to place the three side by side, and 
ascribe the same rights to each of them. Generally, how¬ 
ever, two of them had to submit to be subordinated to the 
third. Or Vishnu and Siva were united into one person, 
^an'-Aamw,whowas then united with Brahmfi, and regarded 
as the chief god. Last of aU arose the doctrine of the 
Trimi^rtif according to which the three gods were repre¬ 
sented as so many forms or revelations of one supreme 
deity in his threefold activity as creator, sustainer, and ^ 
destroyer. Among the people, however, this doctrinb 
made little way. Moreover, it appears not only to have 
arisen in the South of India, but to' have been confined 
exclusively to that portion of the Peninsula. 

Besides the worship of Gimesa, praerised by his parti* 

^ cular sect) the. GAgapaijfaaf we meet in this period with ^ 
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that iA SJmda K^krHkejf&^ tbe god of war, and of Kdim, 
god of love. 

The union of Hari («.&, Yislmu) and Kara {^va) bad 
its counterpart in the fusion of the male and female deity 
also into one under the name Ardhamrt All this indi* 
cates a strong tendency to monotheism. 

The first appearance of the Trimurt! is in the 14th 
century A.D., but the idea that the supreme being exer¬ 
cises by turns one of the three functions already specified, 
is of great antiquity. The application of this conception 
to BrahmA, Vishnu, and Siva, is entirely arbitrary, the two 
latter, for example, being creators no less than the first. 

94. It is characteristic of this period that it gave rise 
to a new sacred literature, totally different in character 
from the BrAhmanic. But the BrAlimans perceived very 
clearly that the rich literature of the Buddhists, if its 
infiueuce was to be rendered harmless, needed something 
to counterbalance it. With this view, the eighteen 
Purfinas which still exist, and a similar number of 
Upapurftnas, were composed: by the members of the 
sects they were placed on the same footing as the Vedas, 
and regarded as of great antiquity; none of them, how¬ 
ever, were written till after the eighth century A.D., 
and the majority even are much later. Their object is 
nothing less than to give a history of the universe since 
its origin, and they are concerned not only with theology, 
but with all departments of knowledge. 

At the same time, the two great epics, the Mahft- 
bhfiiata and the B&mAyana, in which the ancient gods, 
already completely transformed into heroes, lived and 
uaoved as human beings on the earth,—-or rather, in which 
old myths were blended with some great historic 
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events into an epic nairative,—were modified and intor*, 
polat^ by the woisbippeis of Vishnu and Siva» to make 
them the vehicles of their particular theology. 

Pur&ua signiBes **ancient tradition;” the Vpapurdim 
are the By-Pur&naa, and are of less importance. Both 
perhaps contain some elements of older Pnr&nas now 
lost, but they differ totally in spirit and contents from 
the character of these works, as we infer it by desoip- 
tion. Following the number of the great gods, they are 
divided into three groups of six; but the six, which are 
devoted to the glorification of Brahmft, while they con¬ 
tain a number of legends about him, chiefly insist on the 
worship of Siva, and especially of Vishnu. 

In the older parts of the epic poems, the principal 
heroes and heroines are only compared with the chief 
gods and goddesses. In passages subsequently inserted 
they are elevated into their avaldras. Ever and anon the 
opportunity is seized to thrust in a panegyric on Visimu 
or Siva, or to furnish a proof of their supreme power. 
It is often very easy to separate these additions from the 
original text, which must have been in existence before 
the year 300 B.a It was a master-stroke of the Br&hmans 
to make these epics, which seem to have been originally 
the peculiar literature of the Kshattriyas, available for 
their purpose. 

95. Meanwhile, the Brfi.hmans surrendered nothing of 
their claims and privileges. To prevent the people 
escaping from their control, they lowered themselves to 
them, but they were always careful to make it appear 
what deep reverence was ever paid, evoi by the 
highest gods, to a member of their caste. They likewise 
remained faithful to their over-estimate of knowle^ 
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(/ndno) as a means of deliverance. They therefore 
opposed the doctrine of Sdndilya, which substituted piety 
(hhdkii) and love to God for knowledge, and vigorously 
maintained the authority and infallibility of the Veda, 
which they now even declared to he eternal and un¬ 
created. Practically, however, they made concessions 
upon this point, and regarded as orthodox every school or 
sect which acknowledged the authority of the Veda, even 
though it denied its eternity. 

The dispute about the eternity of the Veda is highly 
instructive, especially when the Braiimanic doctrine of 
revelation is compared with the teachings of Christian 
and Mohammedan theologians on the inspiration of the 
Bible and the Qordn. In subtlety and absurdity it far 
transcends anything which either of the latter have ever 
devised. 

It was simply the recognition of the authority of the 
Veda that secured even for the Ny&ya and the atheistic 
Sftnkhya philosophy the credit of orthodoxy by the side 
of the orthodox Vedftnta. 

96. Of the six so-called philosophical systems, only 
three properly answer to this description. The Veddnta, 
the “ end of the Veda,” is purely pantheistic and monistic, 
and is connected (as Uttara’-m/mdiusd, “later considera¬ 
tion with the proper or older MimAihsd (Purva- 
futmdmsd), a more ritualistic system. il)e Nydya (“ rule,” 
“ ms'yim is occupied with the method of philosophical 
inc^uiry, and the Vaiseshiha (from vUesha, “ difference,” 
** attribute **) which is connected with it, applies the 
method to nature. Analytical in their principles, they 
am diametrically opposed to the sjmthetic Sdnhhya 
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(“ reaBoning ” " syntbesis ”) a dmlistic and atheistic sys¬ 
tem, 'Which exercised very great influence not only upon 
thought hut also on religion. The practical side of this 
system is represented by the Yoga philosophy, which is 
distinguished from the S&nkhya by its decided theism, 
end undertakes to show how, by concentrating the mind' 
in profound reflection, it is possible to attain union •with 
* the divine principle, while its professors suiposs in self- 
torture all the ascetics of the world. The so-called 
founders of these schools are for the most part mythical 
persons. Beneath the systems which bear their name, we 
may discern clearly the animistic view of the universe. 
In the doctrine of the independent existence of the soul, 
and the inferences to be drawn from it, they all agree. 

The Vedftnta, the SAnkhya, and the Ny&ya, are the only 
schools that possess any of the characteristics of philo¬ 
sophical systems, and even they only deserve this desig¬ 
nation in a limited sense, as the object of them all is not 
the search for trull), but the redemption of men. 

TheTArva-intmlmsa is founded on the Brfthmanas, 
but the Ved&nta, on the other hand, on the Upanishads, 
which suffices to indicate their respective characters. On 
this system, and on l^ankara, the famous champion of 
orthodoxy, see A. Bruin ing, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van den 
VedAnta, Leiden, 1871. 

The animistic character of these systems appears in 
the fundamental conceptions which they all poasen in 
common. As the union of body and soul (whidi, like the 
substance of the universe, is eternal) is the cause all 
misery, deliverance consists in the complete separation of 
the sou) from the body, and it is to tliia goal that the 
different systpms are intended to lead. 
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The reputed founders of the Yaiseshiks?, S&nhhye» end 
Vediuta schools 1^ oertalnly mythic beuigs,—Kausds 
(the “atom-eater"), Kapila (the “yellow”), uid Yyftsa 
(“ extension," “ separation "); probably also Gotama, the 
supposed founder of the Nyftya, is of the same order. 
Jaimini, the founder of the Pdrva-mtmd.ius&. may very 
well be regarded as a historical personage, and Patanjali, 
the father of the Yoga, is certainly so. 

97 . As soon as Buddlusm w^aa overcome and driven 
ont, the sects which had only been united by the pre¬ 
sence of danger, burst through this artificial union, and 
were again separated. Vishnu was once more worsliipped 
by the Vaishnavas, Siva by the Saivas, as the supreme 
deity, and each body split into a number of smaller 
communities, to which new ones were perpetually being 
added. The most famous of the later Yaishnava sects 
are those founded in the twelfth century by Kdmanuja 
in Southern India, and sometime afterwards by lUmA- 
nanda. Tlie first of these is distinguished by great strict¬ 
ness, and the avoidance of all profane persons; while to 
this the second is in many respects diametrically opposed, 
though its founder Rfimdnanda was originally one of the 
followers of E&manuja. Expelled because he had eaten 
with unconsecrated persons, he abstained from imposing' 
on the disciples whom he gathered round him, any com¬ 
mands of ceremonial purity, and .even taught that the 
clergy ought to reject aU forms of worship. From a 
disciple of Il 4 m 4 nanda came, further, the sect of the 
K4bizpanthi,< from whose writings the famous Nftnsk 
ShAh, the founder of the religious community of the 
Sikhs (iS^iaAya), derived a large portion of his doctrine. 
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The K&btrpanthi hardly belong to Vishnuism any longer, 
though they are counted among its adherents, but they 
have adopted many elements of Mohammedanism, and 
are zealous Monotheists. Like the followers of Bftm&- 
nanda, they employ the vernacular. The repugnance to 
animal sacrifices is shared by all these communities, and 
they ore all alike open to members of every caste. 

* The Saiva sects are composed cliiefly of deigy or 
monks, living in solitude, or united in Iratemitiea, Siva 
is their god, as the protector and the example of self- 
denying penitents. They have now, however, for the 
most part degenerated into mere jugglers, and no longer 
enjoy much respect. 

The doctrine of the followers of R&manuja accords, in 
many respects, with the Ved&nta. Vishnu is in their 
view the same as Bralimft. The adherents of E 4 iuanauda 
worship Vishnu as lULma or Sita>R8ma. Kablr is cer¬ 
tainly a fictitious name for the unknown founder of the 
community of the K&birpanthi. Much as the author of 
their sacred books may have derived from the teachings 
of the Mohammedans, he was certainly far better ac¬ 
quainted with the Hindu writings than with the Jsl&mitic, 
and he must, therefore, have been a Hindu. A complete 
translation of the Adi Qranth, the sacred book of the 
Sikhs, has been recently published by Dr. £. Trumpp, 
London, 1877. Comp, also his Festrede, Ndnak, ^ 
Stifier der SikhrRdigim^ Munich, 1876. 

08 . The deep decay of Br&hmanism is . evinced by the 
rise and spread of the Sldrta-sects, who worship the per¬ 
sonified power of the three great gods as female beings. 
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Though these bodies have some points of affinity with the 
other sects, they constitute really a return to represeuta- 
tions and usages belonging to a lower stage of religious 
development They are divided into two groups, those 
of the right hand and those of the left 

hand (Vdmdehdri), of whom tlie first foDow a’stricter 
ritual, while the second are characterised by magic cere¬ 
monies and disgusting licentiousness. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, they merge in each other. The rise and spread of 
these sects affords an example of the revival of ancient' 
elements as soon as the bonds of the hierarchy are 
weakened, and the chain of purified tradition is 
broken. 

Meanwhile, under the influence of IslAm and Chris¬ 
tianity, a number of mixed sects have arisen, such as tliat 
of K&nak Sh&h already named, and the later Brabmo- 
sam&j, which is perhaps destined to give a now direction 
to Brahmanism. 

To the wives of the three great gods, Durgd, Lakshmi, 
and Sarasvatt or S&vitri, R&dh&, the spouse of Krishna, 
must also he added, who is indeed regarded by some sects 
as the chief goddess. 

It is impossible to mistake the striking correspondence 
between the worship of the Saktis and the primeval 
nature-worship of the pre-Aiyans and pre-Semites, in 
which the great mother-goddess. is the supreme object of 
worship, and which has left so many traces behind it 
through the whole of A.sia, The Dakshin&chari and 
Vam&chftri flow into each other, among other places, at 
Calcutta. At any rate, the sect of the Bight-hand estab> 
lished there follows to some extent the ritual of the Left* 
baud. On this subject compare PrwidpachaTidra Qosha^ 
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Dur^d vMh nota atid xU^udfotim, axmoanoed iu 
Thtdl, TijdKkr. XB73, p. 344, sgg. 

The sect of the Brahmo>samlj founded in 1830 
B&m Mobun Boy, and reformed in a liberal spirit in our 
own time by Kesbab Cbander Sen, recognises the moral 
grandeur of Jesus, aud the truth of the fundamental' 
Christian principles, but does not absolutely abandon the 
HinU-h tradition. It aims at a religion consisting in the 
worship of God as the loving Father of all men, and re* 
suiting in brotherly love to all. Whether it^ is destined 
to exercise any great influence in the future, cannot as 
yet be determined. 


in. 

EELIOION A.MONQ THE ERANUN (PERSIAN) NATIONS. 

MAZDEISM. 

LUeraiwre. —General aud historical works: F. Spiegel, 
Efdnisde Alierikiin^ndB, i. Geogr.^ Ethmgr., md dli 
GesekidUe, Leipzig, 1S71, il GescJiickte his zum 

Tode Alexanders des Gressen, ibid., 1873. ^*1 

last voL is in the press. Id., Arisclie Studien, i. Leipzig, 
1874. F. MflLLER, Zend Siudien, L and iL, Vienna, 1863. 
Flathe, Art. ** Perser, Geschiohte ” in Ersch and Gruber's 
Allg. Encydopddie, sect. iii. vol xvii pp, 370-434. 
Lassen, Aeltere Geographies ibid., pp. 435-’443. Bpx^eIi, 
jElrda, Bdir. zur Kenntniss des Landes und seiner GesMkte, 
Berlin, 1863. F. JusTi, Bdtrdge sttr diem Oeogir^ Ber* 
siens, i. Marburg, 1869, il ibid., 1870 (Universitats Fnst* 
sehiift).—Sacred l^dnre. Editions of the Zend~Aveda 
by Spiegel (^vith Huzvaresh-translatiou), Leipzig and 
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Tknm^ 1^51, and following years, and by WKSTSRaAARD, 
Oopenbagen, 1652-54. Of the FendUdd S^de^ by H. 
Brookhaub, Leipzig, 1850. Of the Bmdehesh^ with 
transcription, translation, and glossary, by F. Jusn, 
Ijeipzig, x868. Latest editions of the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions, Spiegel, Dk AUpers, KeUinsckrifien, im 
Ormdtext mit Uebersetz., Gramm.^ und Glossary Leipzig, 
1862 ; C. Kossout:c2, Iiiscnpiiones Palaeo - P&rmat 
Achaemffnidarumf ed, et Petropol., 1872. The Ar4A- 
Ftrdf NdmaJCf with translation, &c., by M. Haug and 
E. W. West, Bombay and Loudon, 1872. Further, M. 
Haug, Die funf Gdihd's . . . Zcvrathustra% herausgeg.f 
ubersetzt und erkl&rt^ I, Leipzig, 1858,11., ibid., x86o, to be 
used with verj' great caution. The following chiefly 
depend on Spiegel; Decern Sendaveslae ExcerpUif recenmU 
et IcUine vertit G. Kossowicz, Paris, 1865, and by the 
same writer, GdiJut o/mnavai^i, Petersburg, 1867; Odtiui 
ustavaUi, ibid., 1S69 ; Saratusiricae Gdlhae pouter, tm, ibid., 
1871, NeriosengEs Sanskrit translation of the Fa^no, 
edited by Spiegel, Leipzig, 1861. F. Spiegel, Aveeta, 
aus dem Grundtext iihersetzt, 3 vols., Leipzig, X852-.1863, 
with which must necessarily be compared his Com/meidar 
fiber d. AvesUiy 2 vols., ibid., 1865-1869, as it contains a 
number of emendations and modifications of the translation. 
Detached pieces: M. Haug, Das achlzehnte KapUd des Wen- 
diddd iPmsdzl md erld&rt, Miinchen, 1869. Hubsgumann, 
Ein zoroastriadies Lied {Yagtiay 30), ibid., 1872. Comp, 
farther, it. Both, “ Beitrage zur Erklarung des Avesta,” 
L-iiL, and F. Spiegel, “Zur ijrklarung des Avesta,” 
both in the Zeitschr. der Dmtschen Morgenl. Geseilsch.^ xxv., 
pp. i sgq.t 2x5 sqq., 297 sqq. M. Bri^l, “Fragments de 
Grit, Zende,” Jm/hi, Asiat, 1862 (includes an essay on 
t^e jfirst Farg. of the Vendid 4 d), W. D. Whitney, “ On 
the Avesta,” Joum, Amer, Orient, 5 oc., v. 1856, and 
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Orimid and Unguidk Studies^ New York, 1875, aud Max 
MOller, Ckiju from a Gemm Workokopt artt 
number of purely philological works cannot be enume* 
rated here.) Rdigum.—'Ta. Hydb, Sistoria Bdigwm vd, 
Perscunm eorumgne Magorwm, Oxford, 1700, still note¬ 
worthy. 1 . G. Ehode, Die kedige Sage md der gesammk 
Religionssystem des Zendvolkes, Frankfort, 1820, founded 
entirely on the translation of the Zend Avesta by 
Anquetil Duperron, which is no longer of any use. The 
confusion of elements belonging to different periods, and 
the want of a good translation, render K. SOHWSNCK's 
Myihdogie der Ferser, Frankfort, 1855, useless, C. P. 
TlELE, De godsdiensi van Zaratkuslra van hoar onistam in 
BaktriH toi dm vd van het Oud-Perzische Bijh^ Haarlem, 
1864, requires revision, especially for the history of the 
origin of Mazdeism. M. Haug, Essays on the Smed Lan- 
ffmgst WriiingSf and Religim of the Par sees, Bombay, 1862 
(to be used with caution). F. Windischmann, Z&roastr. 
Stndien, herat^gegebm von Spiegel, Berlin, 1863 (contains 
among other things a complete translation of the Bunde- 
hesh and the Farvardin-Yasht). Id., Die Persische AnOr 
hUa Oder AndUis, Munich, 1856. Id., ''Mithra,'* in 
Ahhmdll. fur die Kwide des M&igenl, L, No. i, Leipzig, 
1837, 1 . G. Stickel, De Diana Pernca Monum. 

Groechwyliano, Jena, 1856. J. H. Vullers, Fragmmte 
uber die Bdigion des Zoroaster, Bonn, 1831. J. Oppert, 
“ L’Honover, le verb cr 4 ateur de Zoroastre^' {Ann.dePhUos 
Chreiienne, Janv., 1862). A Hovelacque, M&rde de 
lAmta, Paris, 1874, James Darmesteteb, HameiAt 
et Amereidf, Essai sur la Myilu>logie de VAvesta, Paris, 1875. 
On the P&rsism of the present day, Dajdha&ai Naoroji, 
The Parsee lieligim, and Tlte Manners and Cudoms of the 
Parsees, London, 1863.—further, ** Contributiona 
towards a Bibliography of Zoroastrian Literature,*’ in 
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Triibiier’s AmariMi^ md Oi'kM IMaroi'y JRearrdf July ao, 
1865. 

99 . After the diyiaion of the Aryans into Hindus 
and Erdnians, the latter probably remained for a consider¬ 
able time faithful to the ancient Aryan religion, though 
not without adopting Turanian dements into it. Maz- 
ddsm or P&isism is a refonuation of this religion, ascribed 
by its confessora to Zarathustara (Zoroaster). Of the his¬ 
tory of this reformer, whose very existence even has been 
called in question, nothing is known with certainty, though 
a number of legends have been transmitted of his birth, 
temptation, and miraculous deeds. It is equally uncer¬ 
tain at what time the religion of Zarathustra was founded. 
It appears from the oldest sources that the religious re¬ 
formation accompanied the introduction of agriculture and 
of settled life.' The language in which these documents 
are composed is an East-Erfi,nian, and Bactria, therefore, 
must'have been the fatherhind of Mazdeism, though it 
was certainly raised to the rank of state religion in the 
Persian empire from the time of Darius Hystaspis, and 
perhaps even before Idm. Taking its rise in £ast-Er 4 n 
probably before or during the eighth century before our 
era, it made its way after that date with the Aryan tribes 
over Media and Persia, and there, it would seem, in the 
hands of the non-Aryan priestly tribe of the Magi, un¬ 
known in Bactria, it underwent not unimportant modifi¬ 
cations. 

The close relationship of Plrsism to the old-Aryan 
„ religion is placed beyond all doubt by comparing it with 
the Vedic and Brihmanic religions. Haug and othem 
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(including tbe present writer in an earlier work) 
defended the opinion Masddsm arose at the same 
time with the old-Vedic religion, and that both 
the result of a schism among the followers of the old- 
Aryan religion. The grounds on which this opmion 
is based, appear, however, on further inquiry to be 

insufficient. 

On the question whether Zarathustra must be regarded 
as a mythical personage, there is as yet no agreement 
Kem, “Over het woord Zarathustra en den mythisohen 
peraoon van dien naam” {Mededeelingen wmde Konvnkl 
AJead. van fFetmschappen, 1867), answered it in the a,ffir- 
mative. On the other side, Spiegel, Erdn. Jltertk, i. p. 
708, and Heidelb. Jahrbh., 1867, No. 43. J«sti, Goti. Gd, 
Afueigen, 1867, No. 51- 

Zarathustra’s," in Sitzmgs-Berichte der Kdnigl. Baier. 
Akad. PhUos,-PhUol Clam, January 5, 1867. Even the 
name Zarathustra has received various explanations. 

From the inscriptions of Darius I. it appears that 
Mazdeism was in his time the official religion of Persia. 
With the exception of the short sepulchral inscription of 
Cyrus, no such inscriptions remain from his predecessors. 
It is not improbable that they also were already Mazda- 
worshippers. 

The selection of the eighth century is not arbitrary. 
In the narratives given by the Assyrian kings of their 
military expeditions into Media, it is not till the eighth 
century and onwards that Aryan names begin to appear, 
and in the first Fargard of the Vendidad only East-Eiihiatt 
ciuntries are named, while with the exception of the 
Median city Ragha,neither Medianor Persia is mentioned.. 
This tradition describes the countries created by Ahmar 
Mazda, which can have no other meaning than the 
countries where Maadeism prevailed. If ite origin can^ 
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BoilM brought down later than the eighth century B.a, 
Maadeism must by that time have been in existence. 

The Magians were certainly a pre-Semitio and pre> 
Aryan priestly tribe in West Asia, whose head, Eab-mftg, 

» belonged to the court of the Babylonian kings. See 
Jer. xxix. 3. It is held by some scholars (Lenormant) 
that, in the form m^a, “ glorious,” “ exalted," the name 
is already found in Akkadian as a title of honour borne 
by the learned and the priests, which seems rather doubt¬ 
ful to me. The Akkadian word maA, great, high,' 
principal," has more likeness to the Semitic the 
Persian Magus, the Bactrian M 6 ghu. Of course the 
Er&nians must have derived it from their own ilfas, 

“ great,” or Maga, “ greatness.” 

100 . Our knowledge of the Zorathustrion religion is 
chiefly derived from the Avesta (or Zend-avesta), a collec¬ 
tion of writings or fragments composed at diiloreiit dates, 
the remains of a much richer literature, and from the 
Bundehesh, a cosmogonic-theological work, written in 
Pehlevi not earlier than the third century of our era, but 
preserving many older traditions. The Avesta is divided 
into IzeshiM {yasim )," sacrifices,” " sacrificial prayers,” Vis- 
pered {vispS ratavo, " all lords ”) praises to the supreme 
powers, and Vendiddd (yi-dacvaddta), the law "given 
against evil spirits,” a book which contains, together with 
ancient traditions, the moral and ceremonial laws, and 
the prescriptions relating to purity. Tliese three books 
together, arranged in a peculiar way, constitute the pure 
Vendid&d {Vmdiddd-$dde\ the Parsee prayer-book. The 
YtttkUt sacrificial songs, resembling some which occur in 
tlie books just named, form, withr sdxi^e shorter texts, the 
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small Avesta and are certainly by far 

the most poetical portion of tbe Holy Scriptora 
greater part of these books are written in the same East- 
Er 4 nian or Bactrian dialect, but a portion of the Tasna» 
chaps. 28-53, ancient prayers, is composed in 

another dialect, and contains the five Gdth&s or religious 
odes and a prose-work, the Yasna of the seven chapters, 
—certainly the oldest documents of Pdrsism. 

The Bundehesh was composed under the reign of the 
Sdsanide, the restorers of Pdrsism, whose sovereignty 
began at the commencement of the third century A.]>. 
By that time Bactrian had already become a dead lan¬ 
guage. But it is clear that the learned men who wrote 
this book employed ancient documents in its composition. 
The Avesta, the Yashts not excluded, must be older, but 
it is not possible to determine with any certainty the 
dates of the origin of the different books. Their relative 
antiquity is all that is settled. Their chronological sues- 
cession is as follows : the second part of the Yasna, the 
Yendiddd, the first part of the Yasna, the Vispered, the 
Yashts, &c. 

101 . For above all divine beings stands Ahura maaddOt 
the all-wise Lord or Spirit. In the oldest hymns and 
texts, including, for instance, the confession of faith, he is 
glorified os the Creator and the God of light, of purity 
and truth; the giver of all good gifts, and in l^e first 
place of life,—his praise and worship transcending every¬ 
thing. He is invested with the same rank in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the old-Persian kings of the race .of Hakh 4 mani 8 , 
who profess themselves indebted for their sovereignty to 
him; and the lestoT^ bf the empire and its religion, the 
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Sftsdnidie, Tie vitli them in his woiship. With the 
extension of the world of divine beings as objects of wor¬ 
ship, the homage dedicated to him increased rather than 
declined. The finest names were devised for him, and 
the latest representation is perhaps the most exalted. 
The preaching of this god as the supreme, and, indeed, 
almost as the only deity, is certainly the new and charac¬ 
teristic element of the Zarathnstriaii reformation, the 
adherents of which even called themselves distinctively 
Mazdayaman, worshippers of Mazda. It was an obvious 
step to identify him with the good spirit {^efUd mainyu 8 \ 
one of the two who, according to the P^lrsee doctrine, 
existed from the beginning, and this identification took 
place at an early period; but it was not till a very late 
modification of the system tliat he was placed on the 
same footing with the evil one of tlio two spirits {anrd- 
nuimyus)f and boundless time (zrvan dlcarana) was set 
above both. 

A large number of Abura mazda’s titles of honour may 
be found collected in the Ormazd yiislU. The description 
given of him by the Bundehesh is more elevated than 
that in the Avesta. 

In the combination Ahura-rnithra (dual) he takes the 
place of the old-Aryan Vanina; but it would be erro¬ 
neous on this account to jdace him on a level with tho 
latter; he stands infinitely higheu 

The system which represents Zrvan akarana as the 
supreme deity, and Ahura inazda and Aurd-mainyus as his 
80118^ is most probably no earlier than the time of the S&- 
fiftnidee, and is an attempt to re.storc monotheism, which 
was endangered by the application of dualism to the 
oom^ption of deity also. « 
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102. Keict to AbuTa mazda follow six loftj spiiita, a&d 
theso seven make up th^ number of the sacred immortals 
(omeAta apefUa). The represmitatipn of seven supreme 
spirits is old>Aryan, but the new system raised one of 
them above the rest, and inserted fresh figures in the 
ancient frame. For five of these Amesha spenta (Awwftos- 
pands) were originally abstract ideas, their personification 
being only slightly advanced in the oldest hymns. The 
first three, Vohu tmnd, “ the good mind,” A^a mhiMa, 
“the best purity,” and Kshathra vairya, "the desired 
kingdom,” are scarcely more than attributes of Ahura 
mazda; the last two, Haurvatdt and Amh'Udt ^" welfare ” 
or “ health,” and " immortality,” are eternal powers con¬ 
ferred by Mazda. Armaiti alone, an old-Aryan deity, has a 
more definite personality, and denotes at once the wisdom 
which protects and fosters the earth and the earth itself. 
Vohu rmnd became at a later date the genius who protects 
mankind and receives them into his abode in heaven, os 
the agent by whom Ormazd's creation is extended; long 
afterwards, under the degenerate name of Bahman, he 
appears as the lord of the animal world. As the genius 
of purity, Asha vahista is, of course, the spirit of fire, the 
enemy of sickness and death, the adversary of all evil 
spirits, and he is always, therefore, closely connected with 
Atar, “ fire,” the son of Ahura mazda. Kshathra vairya soon 
becomes the genius, not only of the kingdom but also of 
riches, lord of the precious metals, who teaches their pro¬ 
per employment, and punishes their misuse. Haurva-, 
t&t and AmSret&t are already in the G&thas gods at once 
of health and long life, and of the waters and plants, and, 
m general, of plenty, and they are, therefore, most closely 
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eoimeoted with AnnaitL They gradually came to he 
regarded more definitely as t^e spirits who provided 
ibod and drink, the conquerors of hunger and thirst. 

The Amcsba ^pebta have a general resemblance to the 
Vedic Aditya’s, whidi were originally six or seven in 
number, and various epithets are applied to them in com- 
inon. See Spiegel, ErCm. AUherth.^ il p. 31. But in 
personality they were quite different. 

It is remarkable that the names of the Amesha speflta 
are half neuter and half feminine. Arroaiti, in the form 
Aramati, also occurs in the Veda, and acts among the 
Hindis as well as among the Erilniaus as the genius of 
wisdom or piety, and also of the earth. Accordingly the 
founder of Mazdeism has adopted this entire figure from 
the old-Aryan system. 

The relation between Asha and Atar is completely 
analogous to that between the Babylonio-Assyrian Anu 
and ^amdan, tbougli the two pairs of deities are at the 
*«ame time separated by great diversities. 

J. Darmesteter has endeavoured to prove that the 
abstract significance of the Amesha ?pefita preceded the 
material, and, in particular, that Haurvat&t and Ameretftt 
originally personified health and long life. Not till a 
later period, so he supposes, were they set over the waters 
and plants; and it was from their older attributes that their 
aignificauce as spirits of plenty was derived. Though the 
essay contains much that is admirable, and the author has 
accurately expounded the necessary connection between 
the various functions of these deities, he has failed, in roy 
judgment, to furnish the proof that the material significance 
is the derivative. The question is part of the larger subject 
, oJ the origm of Mazdeism and its connection with the Vedic 
religion, an inquiry which is still far f^om being completed. 
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‘ 103 . The general name Yazata, ** worshipful,” served 
for addressing a number of spirits, partly derived fcom 
the Aryan mythology, partly peculiar to the Zara- 
thustrian system. The first named deities, which were 
probably too deeply rooted in the popular faith to be 
altogether supplanted by new and more abstract repre- 
sentetions, were not, however, adopted among the Yazatws 
without having undergone some modification, and being 
made subordinate to Ahura mazda. The chief of them 
are Mithra^ the god of light, Ndiryd mfQia, the fire-god, 
Apam napdt, the god of the fire dwelling in the waters, 
Haoma, the god of the drink of immortality, and Tistrya, 
the genius of the dog-star. The goddess of the heavenly 
waters and of fruitfulness, Andhita (old Pers. Andhata), 
is of foreign Chaldee origin. When, under the govern¬ 
ment of Artaxentes Mnemon, the cultus of Mithra, com¬ 
bined with foreign usages, increased in importance, this 
goddess, also, was worshipped with special zeal, aod iu 
entirely unorthodox fashion. The cultus of both deities 
spread over Western Asia to Europe, and was on the 
whole more widely diffused than that of any other deity 
of antiquity. 

It was natural that prominence should be given in 
Mazdeism to that side of the character of the old-Aryan 
deities which most harmonised with the spirit of the new 
doctrine. Thus Mithra became more especially what 
Varuna had been in the Vedic religion, the god of truth 
and right, the guardian of leagues; Nairy’6 safiba, in the 
Veda Nar& ^aflsa, a surname of Agui and other deities, the 
messenger between the dwellers in het^ven and men; 
Haoma (the Indian Somah the genius of life and health, 
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the inrotector against evil spirits and wicked men—^the 
revengeful and licentious ; and ApSm naptt was at anjr 
rate brought into connection with the genuinely Mas- 
daya^nian representation of the heavenly glory. Tistrya 
alone retained his physical significance pure and simple, 
like the other star-spirits with Evart kshada^ the sun-god, 
and Mfto, the moon-god, at their head, who, however, retire 
into the background among the ErUniana Moreover, the 
traditions of the Aryan heroes supplied not a few ele¬ 
ments for the Erftnian, some of which were even attached 
to the person of Zarathustra. 

The goddess An&hita bears the genuine Aryan surname 
^dra, and her common name signifies the “un¬ 
spotted.” She is, however, a foreign deity. See my 
Godsd. van Zarathustraf p. x8i, where it is shown that she 
was adopted from the Semites. It was not then known, 
and has only come to light since, that the Semites must 
ill their turn have derived her from the Akkadiana 

104 . The genuine Zarathustrian Yazatas are all, like 
the majority of the Amesha spefltaa, personifications of 
ideas, as is plain from their very names, such as Eashnu 
*r(msiaf “ the moat perfect justice,” Dacna, “ the true 
faith,” or “ the law,” and others. Even the ancient 
prayers were elevated into personal spirits of this kind, 
and the most eminent of these, the Ahwna vairya prayer, 
was even turned into a sort of Logos, a divine creative 
word. But the highest in rank of all the Yazatas is 
Sraosba, who was placed nearly on a level with the holy 
immortala He is, as his name proves, a fine bold personi¬ 
fication of " hearing,” both of invocation and of listening 
to the sacred prayers, maxims and sacrificial songs, and he 
thus naturally Ixscomes the founder of sacrifice, the genius 
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of obedience and watchfulness, who contends against eril 
spirita with spiritual weapons. ^ ' 

Besides Rasbnu razista and Daena, there aiso desire 
to be mentioned among this order of Tazatas Mtl&ra 
fpefUa, the sacred sacrificial rubric or magic formula, and 
DawMi upammdf the '^oath " or curse,** and the Zara- 
thustrian Question. The entire divine revelation, namely, 
is clothed in the form of answers given by Ahura mazda 
to the questions of Zarathnstra, and these last are then 
ascribed to the inspiration of a special geniua The welb 
known Honom is simply the later form of Ahuna vidrya, 
and was originally the oldest of the P&rsee prayers. 

^raosha appears already in the G&th&s as a personal 
being ; the tendency to anthropomorphism fastened more 
strongly on him than on any of the other Yazatas of the 
same order, and at a later date he was for the most part 
connected with Mithra. 

106 . From the Yaaatas we must distinguish the Fra- 
vashis, the divine or heavenly types of all living beings, 
including the Yazatas and even the Amesha spefitas. 
They are at once the souls of the deceased and the pro¬ 
tecting spirits of the living, created before their bAh, 
and surviving after their death, and they aro sometimes 
identified with the stars. This doctrine, arising out of 
animistic representation of the independence of souls or 
spirits, and of their immortality, and recurring in one 
shape or another among all nations of antiquity, received 
among the Erfinians—probably under the influence of .a 
native religion—a special development, and, in a h%her 
form, was adopted into the Zarathustxian system fiom the 
very beginning, r 
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The Fr&TAi^ reappear afterwards in JadaUm as 
^ guardian angels, and from these they passed into Chris¬ 
tianity (<£ Matt xviiL xo). The meaning of the word 
Frayashi is uncertain. It probably signifies the earlier *’ 
i/ra) ** grown " {vahth), 

106 . Pdisism is decidedly dualistic, not in the sense 
of accepting two hostile deities, for it recognises no wor¬ 
ship of evil beings, and teaches the adoration only of 
Ahnra mazda and the spirits subject to him; but in the 
sense of placing in hostility to each other two sharply- 
divided kingdoms, that of light, of truth, and of purity, 
and that of darkness, of falsehood, and of impurity. This 
division is carried through the whole creation, oiganic 
and iiiorganio, material and spiritual. Above, iii the 
highest sphere, is the domain of the undisputed sove¬ 
reignty of the all-wise Lord, beneath, in the lowest abyss, 
the kingdom of his mighty adversary; midway between 
the two lies this w^orld, the theatre of the contest. 

At the head of the evil or dark spirits stands Anro 
mainyus, the " attacking ” or “ striking spirit, the creator 
*of everything physically or morally unclean, and, os such, 
the oppouent of Ahura mazda. Beneath him stand the 
daevas (the devas of the Aryan and pre-Aryan period), 
degraded from the rank of good to that of evU spirits. 
These include some Vedic gods, as well as purely Er 4 nian 
creations, of which last-named Ae^i/ma, “ anger," k the 
chief, or, at anyrate, the best hnowa To the kingdom 
of Anro mamyus there belong, further, the Drujas (Nom. 
sil^. dnUdis), the ** liars" or “ deceivers," an order of 
femikle ^spirits or monsters, who were already counted as 
evil spirits before the daevus had become so, and the 
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Pamkas, another order o^ female beings, who seduced the 
pious by theii beauty. It was not till later that some^. 
amount of arrangement was introduced among these 
beings, and each of the principal spirits, for example, 
each of the Amesha spefitas, obtained his distinct coun¬ 
terpart. The character of Anro mainyus is opposition, 
he simply follows the creative activity of Ahura mazda, 
producing whatever may uogure his good creations. 

Anro mainyus becomes in P&rsi Aharmant in modem 
Persian Ahriman, among the Greeks *Af c/ju-ctMoc. His name 
signifies the “ striking ” or “ attacking spirit.” He is also 
called the “wicked” (ahem), or the “most wicked” 
(acistem) “spirit” (TnanC). In the GathEs he is still a 
more or less abstract conception, hut he very soon comes 
to be personified. 

The Vedio gods enumerated among the Daevas are 
Indra (ladra or Afidra), Sarva originally a fire- 

god, afterwards an epithet of Agni, later still identified 
with Siva), and Nftsatya (Ndouhaithya), the prototype of 
the Vedic Asvins. Aeshma daeva was adopted in the 
form of Ashmodeus by the Jews and the Christians. Of 
the other genuinely Erinian Daevas we must also men¬ 
tion Afio-vtdhdtm, the “ bone divider,” a genius of dissolu¬ 
tion, and Apaosfia, the “ drought” 

Druj, nom. drukhs, denotes literally the “deceiver,” the 
*Miar,” and is really the same word as the old High 
German gitm, modem Dutch gedrochi, both signifying 
“ a monster,” “ a monstrous conception of the imagina¬ 
tion, by which man is deceived.” This order of beings 
includes old-Aiyan spirits of darkness, such as Azhi 
dahdka, the “biting snake,” the Ahi or cloud snake of 
the Veda, and Aoftu the “corpse-demon;” snd 

purely Erduiai^ spirits, like BUshyanfta^ a genius of sleep 
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faUfrlka is derived from a root (par) which, atnoiig 
other meanings, signifies to fight, to contend, and also to 
go away, to run off! Even pure nature-beings, such as 
JhtMhydira (old Pera Dusiydra), the “ bad year/' “ failure 
of crops,*' are referred to this group. 

The classification of the evil spirits places Akd mand 
(“evil disposition "), for example, opposite to Vohu mand, 
and lildra, the king of the Daevas, opposite to Khshathra 
valrya, the “ desired kingdom.’* 

Tdrte and Zdrie, the demons of hunger and thirst, or, 
more correctly, of sickness or death, are the adversaries 
of Haurvat&t and AmereUt. 

107 . This dualism further dominates the cosmogony, 
the cultus, and the entire view of the moral order of the 
world held by tlie Mazda-worshippers. Not only does 
Anro mainyus spoil by Iiis counter-creations all the good 
creations of Ahura mazda, but by slaying the protoplasts 
of man and beast, he brings death into the world, seduces 
the first pair to sin, and also brings forth noxious ani¬ 
mals and plants. Man finds himself, in conse(j[ucrice, 
• surrounded on all sides by the works of the spirit of 
darkness and by his hosts. It is the object of worship 
to secure the pious against their mfiueiice. This is of the 
utmost simplicity, without images or temples: pure fire 
plays the principal part, and has the power, when com¬ 
bined mth the sacred spells and sacrificial songs, to break 
the might of the evil spirits, and purify men from their 
pollution. The whole life of the believer is a constant 
conflict with evil, in wliicli, as is universiil in antiquity, 
little difleience is made between physical and moral evil. 
Agriculture, lil^ewise. and the care of clean animals and 
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plants are poweiM means weakening the kingdom of 
impurity. Bat the love of troth, also, vigOanee and 
activity, are weapons which win the victory in thin 
contest 

The protoplasts of men and animals are the welUcnown 
Gc^dmart (modern Pers. Kayf^marf), is., Oayd tRora^an, 
“ human ” or “ mortal life," and GdahurUm,ie., nrvan, 

tlie “bull" or “ox-soul,” both of whom were slain by 
Ahrimau. The hrst men, Gaydmart’s offspring, are 
seduced by him to sin. The correspondence between 
the legends of the fall among the Persians and the 
Israelites is well known. 

108 . With this fundamental thought the disposal of the 
dead, and the representations of the destiny of the deceased 
and the future of the world, are in accord. Purity inheres 
especially in fire, earth, and water: the bodies of the dead, 
therefore, must not be burned, nor buried, nor cast into a 
river; they are exposed on artificial mounds or towers 
reserved for the puii^se (dakhmas), to be devoured by 
birds of prey. After death the souls of the departed are 
obliged to cross the bridge Cbinvat. For the wicked 
this bridge is too narrow, so that they fall off, and sink 
down into the under world (Dtizakh), there to be tor¬ 
mented by the spiiits. of evil. The good, however, are 
welcomed by Sraosha or Vohu man6 into the Abode of 
Song (gard dmdna), the dweUing-place of Ahura mpda 
and the saints. But the joys of heaven and the pains of 
hell do not last for ever. Hereafter the sovereignty of 
Ahro marnyus shall come to nought. Hiree thousand 
years after Zarathustia, the conqueijng saviour {SaoshyR^ 
VenOiTQgiia)^ pr^Qjeded by two personages to prepare the 
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bIu^ be bom b^r sopematuial means. Hie oonteet 
teaebee ite oliroax. Bvet^bing is in fiamea» but only the 
tricked suffer; the piotis feel nothing more than an agree- 
idde trannth. By this discipline all creatures are refined; 
the evil spirits are destroyed; the earth is renovated, 
and the sole sovereignty of Ahura mazda begins, to be 
continued tnthout end. 

The bridge Chinvati commonly interpreted as the 
** bridge of the gatherer,” an explanation wliich now ap¬ 
pears to me very doubtful, is borrowed from the old 
Aryan mythology, and was probably originally the rain¬ 
bow which unites heaven and earth. The P&rsee eschato¬ 
logy represents the judgment of souls as conducted there 
not only by Sraosha, but also by Mithra, the genius of 
truth, and Rashnu, the genius of justice. ^oshyS? (Pehlv. 
SOcidsItf P&rsi ^aosyds\ the Saviour, is the son of the 
virgin mother Eredatfedhri (“she who possesses a mighty 
father ”), who conceives him in a miraculous fashion from 
Zarathustra. He renews the world and resuscitates the 
dead, after having first destroyed everything. Here, also, 
in spite of the differences, the correspondence with Jewish 
and Judffio-Ghristian ideas is striking. The doctrine of 
the purification of the wicked is peculiar to PArsism, 

109. The old-Arymn theolc^y and ciiltus arc only in 

part the source of many of the distinctive features of 

P^txsism. The doctrine of the Fravpehis, and the whole 

^tem of spirits with the dualism so strictly carried 

through it, the cosmogony, the special homage offered to 

Jre, some of the sacrificial customs, and other representa- 

thrns, also remind us of the religion of the Akkadians, 

who were so closely connected with the ancient inhabi- 
« * M 
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Utnto of Media and Elam. It is probable, thei 4 <» 0 i 
tbe Zarathustrian religion, especially in its later develop 
ment, owed its form to tbe influence of the native reli¬ 
gion of the Medians. The Chaldee religion may also 
have contributed one element or another to the Median 
and Persian Aryans, for before their settlement in Media 
and Persia, the Assyrians had reduced a good deal of Etfln 
under their sway. Some other peculiarities again must 
be derived from other sources. But to all these foreign 
elements tbe Aryan mind has given an independent 
shape, resulting in a religious communion, whose simple 
creed and pure practical morality preserved it from 
the extravagances of its sister communion in India, and 
stimulated its adherents to an active life and valiant 
deeds. The less luxuriant climate of £iin and the 
national character may have co-operated in this direction; 
but this high development, and especially their almost 
monotlieistic conception of deity, must be to a large 
extent ascribed to the preaching of a reformer, or at any 
rate to a little circle of thinkers. 

After the Greek conquest Mazdeism fell into decline. 
It was brilliantly restored in the third century a.d. by 
the S&s 4 nidae, but it Anally .succumbed before the fana¬ 
tical violence of Islilm. In a few districts of Persia it 
still drags on a miserable existence, but it continues to 
flourish with some vigour among the Paisis who emi¬ 
grated to India, and there it even appears to be not 
incapable of reforms. 

Amid many rash conjectures, F. Lenormant, la MagW 
c&es Ui pp. 17$ aii4^9i syy., has many just 

remarks on l^e influence of the old-M^ian religion «n 
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llacd^o^ and the correspondencse between the fom^ 
and the Akhadian. His idea that the Proto-Medes 
worshipped a serpent-deity, and that this was Ashi 
dahftka, and identical with King Astyages, is altogetlier 
erroneous. Azhi dah&ka is a purely Aryan demon, and 
Astyages has nothing to do with him. 

The strange treatment of the dead, and the great value 
set on the dog, wliich distinguish the Er&nians from kin¬ 
dred races and from their western neighbours, have been 
found among Tibetan tribes; and these practices, there¬ 
fore, they must have adopted from the earlier inhabitants 
of southern Er&n. See among others, Koppen, Helton 
des Buddha, il p. 332 sqq. 


IV. 

RELIGION AMONG THE WENDS OR LETTO SLAVS. 

See I. J. Hanusch, Die fVissenschaft des 
Skmschm Myth'fis, Lemberg, 1842, pp. 49-63. The Rus¬ 
sian sources are enumerated by W. R. S. Ramton, The 
Songs of the Russian People, London, 1872, pp. x-xii. See 
further, Ralston, Russian Folic-Tales; Id., Khilof and 
his Fables; Id., Early Russian History, London, 1874, and 
Ooitesidee und Cvltus bei den Allen Preusscn, Berlin, 1870. 
The work of Hanusch, though rich in material, is ren¬ 
dered useless by its want of a critical and historical 
method of comparison. Ralston is a well-informed and 
careful guide, who may be saft-ly‘trusted. Comp, also F. 
J. Monb, Geschichte des HeiderUhums im Nurdl. Europa, 2 
vols.y Leipzig and Darmstadt, 1822-23. 

lip. Down to th9 introduction of Christianity, reli¬ 
gion, among Ae Wends or Letto-Slags, remained at a 
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pdnt of development far 1>e}iiDd even that of the Ved^ 
and old German religions. It is very probahlf dldir, 
and it is certainlj lower, than any of the Indo-Geimamo 
religions with which we are acquainted. It contains the 
germs both of the polytheism of the Hindus and of the 
dualism of the Persians) but without the philosopbioal 
colouring which distinguishes the one, or the ethical 
character of the other. Its cosmogony is still purely 
mythical, the condict between the divine beings is simply 
that between the powers of nature, and with this stage of 
development its cultus and its doctrine of immortality 
are in accord. 

The Letts, who form one of the two great divisiona 
of this race, include the Letts proper, the Lithuanians, 
and the old-Prussians. The Slavs are divided into 
East and West-Slava. Of the first of these groups the 
principal members are the Kossians, of the second, the 
Poles and Czechs (Bohemians and Moravians). The 
Slavs of Southern Austria and European Turkey {S«r> 
vians, Bulgarians, Croats, &c.) form a separate group 
of Southern Slavs, difierent from, yet most closely shied " 
with, the Eastern. The name Wends, now limited to the 
Slavs of the Lausits, seems to have been originally the 
most general 

It is probable that the Letto-Slavs, like the Germans, 
remained united with the Aryans longer than the Kelts, 
Greeks, and Homans, and they hare preserved the 
gion of this period in its purest form, while it reached 
a higher and independent development among the 
Germana. 

The proofs of the other statements in the text w^ be 

I . ' ^ 

found in the fijjUowing secticms. 
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in. like all mjtiholt^ical religions, Uiat of tke Wends, 
also, rests on the doctrine of souls or spirits, 'which 
scarcely reaches among them a higher stage than among 
savages. The soul, of which the ancient Wends formed 
very different conceptions, though they were such as are 
found among all other peoples, moves about in freedom, 
remains for a while after death in the neighbourhood 
of the body, but then sets off on its journey to the 
shadow-land, which is sought either in the underworld, or 
on a happy island in the East, the abode of the sun, or in 
the sky. The journey is thus either a sea-voyage over 
the world-ocean, or a journey on foot over the rainbow 
or the milky-way, or tbe ascent of a steep and slippciy 
mountain; and the survivors were careful to provide the 
dead with what they would require on one of these ex¬ 
peditions. The idea of retribution has not yet arisen; 
the life after death is simply a continuation of the life on 
earth. The dead, therefore, were furnished with every- 
thing appropriate to their condition, even with wives and 
slaves; for the unmarried a consort was provided at the 
grave; and second marriages were rare. To the^ three 
representations of the kingdom of the dead correspond 
three modes of disposing of the corpse,—(i), burial, which 
carried the soul to the underworld; (2), burning, which 
bore it in the smoke to heaven; and (3)» burial or burn¬ 
ing in a boat, which transported it to tho island of the 
sun. But the souls of the deceased always continued in 
relation with the living, and as their return was dreaded, 
feasts and sacrifices were zealously celebrated to appease 
them, or alljdnds of devicwi were employed to keep 
them away, • 
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The soul was represented as a spark ladled hgr ^ 
god of thunder, as a star (as among the Persiaiis), a 
Tapour, a breath of air, a shadow; or, again, as a Iringed 
creature, whether an insect or a bird, especially a dore, a 
crow, or a cuckoo. The butterfly was even called a 
little soul ” (dushichka). It appears also as a mouse, as 
among other nations; the milky-way is called tlte 
mouse-path.” 

The sky is named Rai (Lithuan. rojust comp. Sanskr. 
raj. «= “ to be bright or white ”), and the underworld Paitio, 
which is a regular deity among the old-Prussians. It was 
only under Christian influence that this afterwards be¬ 
came hell. The stories of the island Buydn (^Hhe 
burning*’) agree in many respects with one of the chief 
dogmas of P&rsism. The white stone Alaimir (electron t) 
found there, is the sun. The world of the dead is also called 
JVam, a name which has not as yet received an adequate 
explanation, but which some writers have connected with 
the conception of the voyage of the ship (nam, »aD(). 

Burning and burial were both practised by the Slavs 
as by all the Indo-Qermans; with these correspond the 
different representations of the realm of the dead. 

The same usages are found among the old-Prusdans 
and the liithuanians. 

112. A peculiar richness characterises the doctrine ol 
spirits among the Letto-Slavs, of which that of the old- 
Hussians may serve as an example. They divided tibe 
demons into spirits of the house, the water, the forest, and 
the air. The house-spirits are, properly speaking, fire- 
spirits, and are the objects, in their two-fold character, tE 
great veneration. The house-spirit watqhes over and 
protects the honse*and its inhabitants, not exduding the 
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ftnimals, shares all their fcnrtimes, is, as a rule, friendly; 
nr, when he is angry, is easy to he appeased: hut, if he 
is altogether neglected, shows that he is a spirit of might, 
who roles not only over the beneficent fire on the hearth, 
but over the lightning as well. All the qualities of water, 
its fertilising and destructive power, its treacherous beauty 
and mystic depth, its magic power which sets the mill¬ 
wheel in motion, are personified in the beautiful Ensdlkas, 
and their male companions; all the terrors of the forest 
and the dangers which threaten travellers through it, are 
embodied in the wood-demons, which aie natiirallv at 
the same time the spirits of the storm. Koshchei, the 
genius of winter, is a very evil l)ciiig, and so are the con¬ 
tagious sicknesses which wander about in the shape of 
old women or hideous men, as well as that multitude of 
wizards and witches, who, during their lifetime, often 
become were-wolves, and, after death, bloodsucking vam¬ 
pires. All this is purely animistic; but the Slavic 
demonology is favourably distinguished from tlmt of 
savages by the t)oetical guise in which it is arrayed. 
That it is not mere poetry, but really religious belief, is 
proved by the awe with which the spirits are regarded, 
and the often costly sacrifices offered to them. 

Domovoy {dorm = “ house”), the house-spirit, stood in the 
closest connection with the domestic hearth, and, in case of 
removal, had accordingly to be trarfsferred with great cere¬ 
mony to the new dwelling. Frequently he assumed the 
the form of the master of the house. He is found, how¬ 
ever, wherever there is fire, even in the lightning. The 
efowing of the cock, his sacred animal, puts to flight all 
other spirits, but not him. Only the Bomovoy of the same 
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house is friendly: those from elsew^here are jealona 
dangerous. 

To the Fodf/mmiet water-spirits, belong the StudUliBfyiUf 
oM-Slav. = “stream " rosd, “ dew,** Lat. m), much dreaded 
for their deceitful qualities, and in the summer time 
solemnly chased away. Tsar Morshi^ the water-king, with 
his fair swan daughters, stands at the head of this realm. 

The wood-spirits, LyeshUf bear most resemblance in 
conception and character to Pan and the Satyrs, and 
have nothing in common with the clouds, with which a 
oertain school of mythologists attempts to connect them. 
That they are also wind-gods appears from the represen¬ 
tation of the storm as their marriage-procession, and the 
whirlwind as their bridal dance. 

The Domovoy is content with small domestic sacrifices, 
but the spirit of the mill-stream requires the first swarm 
of bees, the other water-spirits demand a horse, the wood- 
spirits a cow, and all exact a portion of the harvest. In 
ancient times, also, human sacrifices were certainly offered. 

113 . Religion did not, however, remain stationary at 
this point among the Wends any more than among other 
nations. Besides these spirits they also recognised and 
worshipped real deities, raised above nature, who were 
called by the Letts Devm and by the Slavs Bogu. At 
their head there once stood among all the peoples of this 
race the thunder-god Perun or Perhm, the god who 
smites the demons with his glowing Hashes so that the 
blood pours forth from their wounds in streams upon the 
earth. In honour of him a perpetual fire of oak-wood 
was kept up. Among the Lithuanians and old*Prassiaii% 
two other gods were placed as his equals by his side, of 
whom the one, PdirimpOt must have been a Joyous and 
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lienefieent sun-god, and the other, PeooUos, the god of the 
Jud^en solar in the underworld, ^th being indis¬ 
putably of native origin, and not adopted any other 
eource. Sun-gods were worshipped by the Slavs in great 
numbers; some being male, such as Doathho^, the god of 
day, son of Bvaroff, the god of the sky (jSmrozhich), and 
Zado, always united with Zada, counteiparts of Freyr 
and Freya, and corresponding in character with these 
German deities; one being female, the spouse of the 
unfaithful Moon-god, and mother of the stars, who be¬ 
longs to another mythological formation. Fire-gods also, 

—of whom one, Oyon, bears the some name as the Vodic 

• 

Agni, and another Kuznets, is a sort of Vulcan, a cunning 
smith, but at the same time a hero who destroys demons 
—and a multitude of other divine beings, were objects 
of warship. Among these we may further name the 
Spirit of Life (Polish, *Zyim, Russian, Jiva), embodied in 
the cuckoo, the White and the Black god (Byd bog and 
Czemo hog), gods of light and darkness, of whom the first 
is also named Svan(ovich, —^representations and names 
agreeing with some of the PArst, but destitute of the 
4 rthical significance which they received in the Zara- 
thustrian system, and which none of the Wend deities 
possesses. 

BSwas in Lithuanian signifies “ god," but the unfavour¬ 
able meaning which the word acquired among the Persians 
attached itself even amongst the Letts to deitvys, “ idol," 
" ghost." Bogu is the Sanskr. bhagha (Bactr. old- 

Pera daga, from bhaj (Bactr. bcu), to “ divide," to distri¬ 
bute." Ift the use of this word again the Slavs agree more 
closely with the Persians than with the Hindus. Some 
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writers regard Etrm as a deitj adopted £com tlie Bem* 
dinaviana 4vaong them he appears under the saioe ol 
Fidrgynt in a rery snbordinate position. If there was any 
borrowing at all, the originalty is not in this instance on 
the side of the Germans. This is true also of the Lettic 
triad, which has been supposed to be derived from the 
Gotha From what source, in that case, came the purely 
Lettic names of these deities! Comp. GotUsidee vnd 
Cidltu der alt. Pretiss. p. 59 sqj. PatrimpOy the joyous 
harvest'god, and Pjecdlo, the ripener of the grain, are 
both sun-gods, but the latter dwells in the underworld, 
and is the god of the dead, a part which he also plays 
in the beautiful Lithuanian myth of Mjola (the Letto- 
Slavic Kora-Proserpina). * His name, which is applied 
among the Russians to the underworld itself, comes from 
pjec, to “ bake,” to “ warm,” the Sanskr. pack, to " bum,” 
to " cause to ripen.” Patrimpo I am inclined to connect 
with the Sanskr. irimp (from ffip), to enjoy to satiety.” 

Svarog comp, with Sanskr. soargat the sky. 

Lado or Did-Lado^ *'the great Lado” and his consort, 
** the great goddess,” are, like Freyr and Freya, gods of 
love, marriage, and fertility. 

JwOf *Zywiey comp. Sanskr. and Bactr. /Is, life,” old- 
Pcrs. givt personified by the Firsts as Jisii, father of the 
double unity Ashdkura. Byd and Czemo hog are parailet 
with the two Zarathnstrian spirits Sp^td-malnyus and 
Anrd-ma!nyna SvarUo or Sveto in Svantovid«Sp8fit6, 
being identical in form and meaning ** holy ”), 

U 4 . The relation between man and the higher powers, 
also, so for as we know, still stood, at any rate among the 
Slavs, at a very low stage of development The speHs 
in which they believed, the amulets which Jthey wore to 
secure or avert the jur^noe of spirits, the peculiar oracles 
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wHcb they sought to discoYer the fatuie, all hdong 
to the wmistic view of life. Ihis is also true to a oer« 
tain extent of their feasts, in which the magic purport 
was not wholly obscured, and the life of nature was as 
yet sceroely elevated by any ethical conception, though 
poetic and dramatic elements were not wanting. The 
£ast-Slavs appear to have had neither temples nor priests, 
nothing but sacred places and wise men and women, h 
kind of enchanters and enchantresses, who had power 
over the elements, and were at the same time gifted with 
prophetic utterance. 

The Lettic branch was somewhat more advanced. At 
least the Lithuanians had a priestly order, and the old- 
Prussians even a sort of high-priest, who lived apart in a 
sacred place, surrounded by the veiled images of the gods, 
and from this retreat issued his commands through his 
subordinate priests. 

The amulets, composed of all kinds of charms, have 
always the form of a button, a lock, or a net, ndimi% 
which is connected with uzui, “bands," and to 
“fasten these are clearly fetishes, serving to secure 
the presence of the guardian spirit by binding him, and to 
keep off hostile spirits. The oracles, both those by which 
it was sought to learn the coming weather, and the result 
of the harvest, as well as those concerning the issue of a 
war or of personal destiny, are marked by the accidental 
and magical character of the lot, which is genuinely 
animistic. The feasts also were supposed to possess a 
magical efficacy on the elements, as in the case of the 
ceremony of pouring water on a girl decked with leavea 
at*the summer festival of the Servians, “ that the heavenly 
women (the cloud-spirits) may give •rain," as they said. 
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Among the But^Slavs this feast st^ retired ii 
chanalian and eren phallio eharacter. # 

It was oustomaff among them for the head tim 
femil^ or the tribe to offer sacrifices on behalf of all 
beneath a sacred tree (an oak was preferred), w on 
the bank of a running stream. But the Vyeiuaj the 
‘'enchanter/* literally^, the “knowing one" {vyedaff 
“ know ”), and especially the Fyeshchaya Zhena, the “ wise 
woman/* were held in high honour among them, at any 
rate in times of pro^rity. 

The old'Prussian high-priest was called Kriwe or Oriae 
(from brych, to “ hide ’* 1), and dwelt at a place named 
Romowe {romma, “ conversation ’’ 1), which the dead also 
were obliged to pass upon their journey. 


V. 


RELTQION AMONG THE GERMANS. 

See the literalwre in K. Sdibock, ffandbueh der l)eui- 
tchen Myihobgie mU Einschluss der Nordiseken, 3Td ed., 
Bonn, 1869, p. 7 sqq., and L. S. P. Metboom, De Oeds- 
dimsi der oude Noormannen, Haarlem, 1868, p. 19 sqq. 
Indispensable, Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Myihciogie, 3rd 
ed., a vols., Gottingen, 1854, and J. W. Wolf, BeUrdge 
mr Deutseh. JHytMoyie, Gottingen, toI i., 1852, voL il, 
1857. Comparative, W. Mannhardt, GermmischeMythm- 
Ferschtmgm, Berlin, 1858. For Dutch mythology, L. Ph. 
C. VAN DBN Bergh, Proeve van een Kritisck Wocrdenboek 
der Nederland. MyOiolf Utrecht, 1846. 


115 . Among the Germans religion readied a mnch 
higher development than among the Wends, whidi must 
be asmibed rather ^ the richer endowments of their race 
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thftxi to the ^inflo^oe of a more adyanoed oiviliaatioo. 
With t|iis cuomiistBime is cosmeoted the &ict that^ with 
tile exception perhaps of the Keltic^ there is not one of 
the Indo-Qeirnsnic religions which has departed so far, in 
reject of the names of the chief deities, from its kindred 
as the Germanie. In doctrine it most resembles the 
l^ersian, and, like the Persian, it is inferior in philosoplu- 
cal contemplation to the Vedic religion, though it equally 
surpasses it in its moral standard. Our fullest knowledge 
of it is derived from the two Eddos, of which the older 
contains a collection of very ancient and chiefly mytho> 
logical songs, while tlie younger is composed of prose 
traditions, together with fragments of older poems. They 
are the sources for the religion of Uie Scandinavians or 
Normans, from which, however, that of the Germans 
proper does not essentially differ. German mythology 
must be studied chiefly through the medium of oral 
traditions. 

The superiority of the German religion over that of 
the Slavs is evinced by the fact that it made so much 
more out of the same materials. The fundamental con¬ 
ception in all the Indo-Gernianic religions is the conflict 
between the higher deities who control nature, and the 
rude forces of nature, especially between light and dark¬ 
ness. No nations of this race have realised this dualism 
with such clearness as the Letto-Slavs, the Germans, 
and the Persians, but whUe with the first it remained 
purely physical, the two latter alone, and certainly 
independently of each other, gave to it an ethicid 
character, and wrought it, as it were, into a sublime 
drama. 

" The ol<(^ Edda ('* grandmother/ ^en», however, in • 
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fpeebl sense, as tbe guardian of the anHent poeiy) is 
ascribed, to Saetnuudr, the wise, and is therefcoe ealled 
ESAa Sammdair Urn fr 6 da: the latter was collected and 
written by Snorri, the son of Sturla, and bears in con¬ 
sequence the name Edda Snorra Sturlusonar. Among the 
best translations is that of Simrock (3rd ed., Stuttgart 
and Tubingen, 18.63). How much still remains to be done 
for the criticism and correct interpretation of the Eddih 
sagas is proved, for instance, by the important disserta¬ 
tion of Barend Symons, Un 4 $rsuchwngen aher die sogeiumit 
Fhlmiga Saga, Halle, 1876. In the Stcry of the Fokmgs and 
Nihlmge, London, 1870, Morris & Magndsson have repro¬ 
duced some portions of the elder Edda for English readers. 


116 . The cycle of the Germanic gods is not entirely 
deficient in names derived from Indo-Germanic antiquity,» 
but they are not numerous, and the deities which bear 
them only occupy in the system a subordinate place. 
The ancient Dyaus still survives in Tyr, who is still 
among some tribes a god of the sky; but in the system of 
the Edda he is not a little degraded, for he has become 
the god of the sword and of fraternal strife. The Letto- 
Slavic Peruns or Perkunos may be recognised in Morgyn 
(Goth. Fairguni) who has furnished a name to several 
mountam-forests, but he has seen his sovereignty pass to 
his son Odkinn and his grandson Thdrr, who are purely 
Germanic gods. The very ancient and general name for 
deity, Deva, is not quite forgotten, but it has been obliged 
to give way to the more usual designations Aem and 
Vamr, which are found ezdnsively among the Germans. 
The deities belonging to these orders, derived probably 
from different tribes and only afterwards umted, opposed 
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irild powers of nature which were represented as 
gtanta. These, under the names of the ^ eaters** {Jatmii) 
or the " thirsty" (thun\ were worshipped as powers of 
violence and tenor, and human sacrifices even were 
offered to them. They were at first neither good nor bad, 
but they came gradually, and with increasing definite¬ 
ness, to be regarded as evil beinp, foes of the good deities. 
Between them and the Aesii' and Yanir stand the Elves, 
divided into three classes, two of which consist largely of 
dwarfs. They are the lower, less dreaded demons of an 
earlier period, and therefore, though they are at peace 
with the gods, they often play a very mischievous port. 
They also, like gods and giants, were the objects of 
sacrifice. 

Tyr, genit. Tys^ Goth. TVim, old high Germ. Zio, is the 
Yedic Dyaus, the Greek Zeus. In compounds it often 
occurs with the general meaning of “ god.” Among the 
Semnones or Suabiaus Tyr is still the god of the sky, 
among the Scandinavians the god of the sword and of 
unnatnral war, but the sword was originally the lightning, 
and the war the strife of the heavenly powers. 

Fiorgyn is the Perkunos of the Lotto Slavs, and was 
probably adopted from them. The elves it has further 
been proposed to identify with the Yedic Bibhavas, and the 
Mairen with the Yedic Maruts, but, like Tyr and Fiorgyn, 
they have no prominent place in the German system. 

The plural ttvar, “ gods,” which occurs now and then, 
oorresponds to the Yedic deva. ^The Aesir (As, pi. Aesift 
Goth, and old high Germ, ans) are commonly explained 
to mean the “ beams,” the supports of the universe, which 
^AATnfl to me very doubtfuL It is far more probable, in 
MMJordance with the opinion kindly communicated to me 
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by my friend Pwf. Kern, ihet t 3 ie word, M vhkb tlio 
original form ia annt, ia connected with the Er&sian 
(and thns also with the Ahuras and Asnras), and means, . 
therefore, the “beings,” the “apirits." The Vt^ are 
originally the “ waters,” and hence also the " bmmttlfhl,* 
rile “lovely;” comp. Yentia. 

The three classes of elves are the JDtds-(“ light”), iSritif- 
(“black ”), and Ddeh-{** dark ”) Alfar; the two last kindt 
dwell in the ground, and to them belong the dwarfii. 
That they were not mere productions of poetic inu^na* 
tion, hut beings in whose existence and power men reaHy 
believed, is proved by the sacrifices dedicated to them. 

117 . By the union of Aesir and Vanir, the elevation 
of single attributes of the gods to independent beings, 
and other causes, the German polytheism grew richer^ 
and richer, but it is a mistake to suppose that it issued 
from monotheism. It was not till afterwards that an 
approach was made to this in the representation of the 
highest god as the All-Father. Far above the other 
Aesir stand Odhinn, Th6rr, and at first also Loki. Odhin^ 
or Wodan was originally a nature-god, the personification • 
of the violent movements of the air, of the breath which 
blows through the universe. Then, as a deity controlling 
nature, he was the warlike patron of princes and heroes, 
whom he gathers after their death into his Walhalla; 
and finally he rose to be the king of the gods, lead of the 
world, and god of the soul. Th6iT or Bonar, the Isa. 
par excelleneet with his wonderful hammer Miolnir, was, 
as his German name implies, the thundering god« of the 
iky. As 8U(d)i he was the summer-god, who contenids 
with and overcome^ the dreaded powers of'winter; and. 
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ftS protector of egrioulttire, the god of the people and of 
eomuttB^ he tras eepecially a god of civilifiation. Loki, 
{aobahl;^ also a god of the air, was very closely connected 
In the &d myths with these two chief-gods, so that he 
forms a triad with them, and fights hy their aide against 
the winter-giants, whom he generally outwits. In later 
times he was to acquire a totally diOerent significance. 
The chief of the Vanir was Freyr or Fro, the Lord, god 
of the bright sky, source of life and fertility, and there¬ 
fore, ill system to which he properly belonged, the 
creator. After his union with tlie Aesir, he became the 
god of peace and love. Of the goddesses, who differ little 
from each other, the Asynia Frigg, wife of Odhinn, and 
the Vana Freya, “ the Lady,” sister of Freyr and sijouae 
4>f Njordr, the god of the sea, occupy the highest rank 
Subsequently Freya entirely supplants Frigg, and oven 
takes her i)lace os Odhinn's consort. Originally a per¬ 
sonification of the earth, then of the moon, she becomes 
tlie goddess of beauty, fertUity, and love. Tlie doctrine 
of the three Norns or goddesses of destiny coveia a deeper 
• thought, which the Greeks embodied in tlieir Moirae, and 
the Tb>Tnn.nfi in their Parcae, each in their own way. 

All-Father, originally (as early as llrafnag. i) an ciathet 
of Odhinn. Odhinn, O.H. Germ. Wuotan, New Germ. 
Wodaiif Fris. Weda, from waian » to “ wade,' meare, con¬ 
nected with the German wuth wrath”) and midh 
(** courage ”). —• Th6rr (for TJwtuir, Tkonr ?), O.H. Genu. 
Xhtuer, is the Amhrdgr, the Asa-prince. The representap 
Hon of. him contains non-German (Turanian) elements, 
' such as the epithets Atti or Elzd (Attila), U, “gra^ 

father.” Loki, whose name is connected by Simrock with 
r N 
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hXy Sanskr. and by Grimm with Mon, to 

** shat,” to ** dose,” seems lather, as bis name LoftrtmpUos, 
to have been a god of the air {lufl). In the myth in which 
be outwits the winter-giant with his horse SvadiliGsri (the 
cold wind), he is the cool spring-breeze. 

The triad of the three highest gods corresponds curi- 
ously with the three chief heroes of the Finnic epos, and 
so with the three prindpal deities of the andent Finns. 

The meaning of the name Noms is uncertain. They 
are three, Urdhfy the '* past,” Ferdhandij the " present,” 
and Skuldf the '*ihture.” The Greek Moirae and the 
Boman Parcae are both of another character, the domi¬ 
nant idea being, in the one group, that of death 
mors), and in the other that of production (partus). The 
Korns hare it for their function to accomplish destiny, 
wflp (cf. ^heppeUf sckaffim, to shape,” to “ create &rl^g 
(** fate,” still surviving in the Dutch word oorlogf 
"war”). 

118. The moral standard of the Germanic religion is 
shown forth, among other indications, by the history of 
the Asa Loki and of the goddess Hel The first gradually 
sinks lower and lower beneath the rank first occupied by 
him by the side of the two highest gods, and he finally 
becomes an evil being. As the god of fire he was not to 
be trusted; for however beneficent he might be, he was 
at the same time dangerous and treacherous. While the 
myths were still nothing more than nature myths, this 
caused no difficulty: but when the attempt was mltde to 
detach the Aesir from nature, and measure their character 
by a moral standard, it was inevitable that Loki should 
sink and finally be thrust out Hel encounters the same 
fate, though she ewas originally no other than the dark 
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imderwodd* properly speaking the twilight, both darkness 
and light, the goddess of death and life. 

Lok 4 who was first of all the brother, then the bosom- 
friend of Odhinn, was the contriver of frequent tricks by 
which he brought the Aesir into danger, but he always 
rescued them again by his cunning. He counsels an 
alliance with the winter-giant^ the architect {Smidhr, 
“smith,” Vind og Veder, “wind and storm”), with his 
horse Svadilfari, which was to overthrow the god, but he 
manages to frustrate it Ho carries Idunn to Thrym- 
heim, but he brings her back, and is one of those who go 
thither to recover the stolen hammer of ThOrr. 

When, however, the conflict of the powers of nature 
came to be transferred to the domain of ethics, he be. 
came the father of the destraetive powers, the wolf Fenrir, 
the serpent of Midhgardh, and Hel, and it was he who 
instigated the murder of Baldr. He abuses the gods as 
their evil conscience, he is pursued, chained, then he 
breaks loose again in the last contest, only to be finally 
altogether overthrown. The myth is exactly parallel to 
the Prometheus myth, which is, however, worked out in 
a completely opposite sense, with sympatliy for the hero. 

Hel (Goth, haijat connected with the Sanskr. kdlif the 
“black”), has an equally ambiguous meaning os “twi¬ 
light,** but the further she can be traced into antiquity, 
tlie higher is the position which she occupies. 

V 

119. The clearest manifestation, however, of the 
ethical character of this religion is seen in the description 
of the great drama of the woidd, which corresponds both 
in general and in some detail with the Persian, and, like 
its parallel, rests upon ancient nature-myths. Its chief 
features are as follows. In the begim^g innocence end 
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freedom from care eveiywhere pteTaiL Bat lying ami 
ain soon make their appearance, and even steal witlun tke 
dtde of the gods. The gods are indeed constantly victori*. 
oua in the conflict with the giants; but the adop^on d! 
giantesses into their community, the birth of violent mon¬ 
sters, children of Loki, his falsehoods and deceptions, are all 
the forerunners of a future fall The death of Baldr, the best 
and wisest of the Aesir, one of the disasters brought about 
by Loki, is the great turning-point of the drama, for it 
proves the mortal nature of the gods. The wicked god and 
^ the dangerous monsters are for a time subdued and put in 
chains, but at last they burst their bonds. The break-up 
of all institutions and ordinances {Bagnarok, commonly 
the " twilight of the gods *') begins. For three years 
there is winter, and an unnatural war rages. The gode* 
wrestle with the collected forces of cold, fire, and dark¬ 
ness, and in this strife they perish with their adversaries. 
Then, however, everything renews its life; the chief of 
the Aesir are now hallowed and purified; mankind lives 
again, no longer subject to the miseries of existence; and 
the earth recovers its power of growth. Baldr returns 
from the underworld, and beneath the sway of the supreme 
but unnamed god, all beings in the renovated world lead 
a life of freedom from care, and peace. 

The ba»8 of this representatioii in nature may stOi be 
clearly traced. Like all ancient nations, the Gelnums 
made at first no sharp distinction between moral and 
physical good and evil But for the study of the develop* 
meat of religiou, it is of the highest interest to observe 
how the same nature-myths underwent an ethical tnuia> 
formation amofiig botii Qmmaas and Persiaiii, quite inde 
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pendenily of each other,^ and with characterifitic lUfferonoee 
among eadb pec^le; and how, conseqne'ntly, while the 
forma zemida the came, the development of religion 
advances vrith that of the nation. 

The myth mentions three female Thurses, or giantesses 
(Old Engl ihvrstt goblin' or wood^demon, A. S. (Ayrs), 
which were adopted into the circle of the Aesir, and 
thus became tlie primal cause of their fall. These three 
are not the three Noms (Simrock), h\xt Anffurbodha, Oerda 
and Skadhi, the wives of Loki, Freyr, and NjSrdhr. 
Beneath these three there lay originally (i) a thunder- 
myth (Loki, the god of fire, by Angurbodha [“ messenger 
of fear”], the thunder-cloud, begets FeJirir and Hel, i.e„ 
darkness, and the serpent of Midhgardh, the shower) j (2) 
a myth of the sunset (Freyr, the sun-god, sinks into the 
arms of Gerdha, the earth-girding sea); and (3) a winter- 
myth (Njordhr, the god of the sea, is married to Skadhi). 

Baldr is Bidddgy the white god of day, the Byelbog of 
the Slavs, having probably been adopted from them. 
Hddhr, his blind brother, who slays him, agrees in that 
case with Czemo bog, and was originally the god of 
darkness. 

Eagnardkt interpreted by Grimm as Gbtt(Tdammerung 
«twilight of the gods,” and formerly translated by others 
“ elemcntorum dissolutio,” in connection with Aldar log, 
“ruptura sacuB,” is properly the break-up or di.s8olution 
of the ordinances and regulating powers in nature and 
the world. All the chief Aesir take part in the contest, 
and each has his special adversary, whom he overcomes, 
though he himself is in his turn overthrown. Odhinn 
fights against Fenrir, Tyr against Managarm, Thdrr 
against the serpent of Midhgardh, Heimdall against Loki. 
Vidhar alone, the god of the forest and of revival, sur- 
wives Fennr, whom he slays. ^ 
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The same mjrths which at first expressed simply 
oonfiict between light and darkness^ night and day, and 
were afterwards transferred to the sncceadon of the 
seasons, became then blended into one whole, and were 
applied to the entire course of the history of the world* 
It was the necessary consequence tliat they were at the 
same time elevated by moral conceptions. 

120 . It is remarkable that while the conception of the 
gods among the Germans stands so much higher than that of 
the Letto-Slavs, their psychology, their doctrine of immot^ 
tality, and their cultus, are in the same backward condi- 
tioa The representation of the soul and its destiny after 
death is still loi^ely animistic, though the idea of retri¬ 
bution after death is not wholly wanting. Magic was 
still very general. The cultus was on the whole exceed-"' 
ingly rude; even human sacririces were not in&eqnent. 
It was conducted among the Germans chiefiy in sacred 
groves, or at least in veiy small and simple temples. But 
some progress is, neveitheless, to be traced. The Normans 
had larger sanctuaries, and among them some of great 
celebrity. The cultus of animals and trees was only 
kept up because it had been brought into connection 
with the worship of the higher deities, and a deeper signi¬ 
ficance began to be sometimes attached to sacrifice. 
The priests acquired a veiy high rank. They belonged, 
among the Germans at any rate, to the nobility, and had 
peculiar influence as heralds and judges. Even their 
names indicate rather^an exalted conception of their 
office. 

All these considerations prove that tbejGeimanie re¬ 
ligion was in a stllte of transition and temporary decay 
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when began to make its way to the North. 

The new faith was itself no longer entirdy pure, as it 
was already mingled with a number of Gredc and Boman 
elements, and it was unable wholly to supplant the 
anoestial religion, but it blended with the popular beliels, 
and breathed a new spirit into the old forma. And it is 
eertainly not a matter of chance that it was among these 
same Germans, who, even in barbarous times, had intro¬ 
duced moral conceptions into their theology, that the 
reformation was most earnestly taken to hearty and most 
triumphantly carried out, and that its prevailing character 
was not intellectual, but ethical 

The reception of the heroes in Odhinn's TalhtSll implies 
^ already the passage from the theory of continuance to 
that of retribution. For though they continue there 
the occupations of their past lives, their reception is a 
reward for their valour. There are, moreover, traces of a 
place of punishment. 

Human sacrihces consisted not only of criminals and 
prisoners of war, but even of widows and slaves. In 
epidemics even children were offered, and they were also 
immured in the foundations of now buildings, in regularly 
animistic fashion, with food and toya 

In the development of religion, the forms of worship, 
which are very tenacious, are the slowest and the last to 
undergo modification. 

An 0 -R Germ, title for priest <was jSicario, from 6 m, 
the ‘‘divine and human law.” Another, Old-Norman, 
was Godi, fern. Otfdja, from Gvdh, “ god.” Among the 
Normans the priests exerted influence even over war, and 
iu^eed the priesthood and the kingship were combined 
among them. • 
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In the ftudon of Christiftmij iritli the pofnilar bdlie|[^ 
the myths and traditions became legends; the jdace tR 
Wodan was occupied by Christ, St. Michael, or St» 
Mardn; for Donar appeared Christ or St. Peter; Wto 
was supplanted by St. Andrew, mitissimius sanctorum, 
St. Stephen, or St. Kieholas; the place of the goddesses 
was taken by Mary; St. Gertrude represented Gerdha, 
dec. Loki, of course, became the deyil 
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CHAPTER V. 

KEZJGION AMONG THE INDO-GERMANS UNDER 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEMITES AND 
HAMITES, 

IMeraiure. — M. W. Hefftjer, Die Rdigion dor QrMm 
md 4 vols.,Brandeiibui^, 1845. W. H. Rougher, 
Studim zur Fergkkh. MyOidogU der Otiechen und Rdmer, 1 . 
Apollon und Mars^ Leipzig, 1873, IL Juno und Herat 
ibid., 1875 (deficient m exactness of method, the conclu¬ 
sions, therefore, being insuflioiently confirmed). A. 
PREUNER, HesfiorFesta, Tfibmgen, 1864, a monograph of 
great importance. Emile Burnoup, La Legmde AthH- 
ienne, Etude de Mythd. cmparie^ Paris, 1872 (sets forth a 
doubtful and improbable theory). W. Grimm, Die Sage 
von Fdiyphemt Berlin, 1857 (also in the Ahhandll. der 
Kedserl. Akad, zu Berlin^ 1875, p. i egg ). 

I. 

RELIGION AMONG THE GRECKa. 

IMeradure — History. — G. Grote, History of QreeUt 8 
vols., London, 1862, voL i., describes the Greek religion 
objectively, without any attempt to explain it. £. 
CUBTIIIS, History of Greece^ transl. by A. W. Ward, 5 
vola, London, 1868-73, admirably adapted for exhibit¬ 
ing the connection between the history of the people and 
the development of its religion. J. P« Mahaffy, Social 
life in Greece from Homer to Menqfider, London, 1S74, 
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ingetuona but <me-sided« Comp, farther ScSdHAKHls 
Qn^. AUerthOmerf 9 voli., ed., and A. H. 0 ; TIK 
1>SN ESy OriAcBehe AtiRqmleUmf ed ed., Gromngen, 1S73. 

Mythology otA F. 6 . Weloeks, GrU^ , 

Gditerhhre, 3 vols., Gottingen, 1857-62. J. A. Hab- 
TUNQ, Die Religion und MytkoUgie der Qrieehen^ 4 vole., 
1865-73. L. Preller, Qneck. Uythdogie^ 2 Tok, 2d 
ed., 1860-61 (ft 3d ed. of rol i has smee appeared). J. 
W. G. VAN OoRDT, De Oodsdienst der GrUken en Hmne 
Volkedenkbeelden, Haarlem, 1864. Id., Orieksche MyUuh 
logic. Eene schets, *8 Gravenh., 1874. For the older works 
comp. Preller, i pp. 19-24. 
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121 . The Greek religion, which was destlzibd one day 
to attain a higher development than the other Indo-Ger* 
xnon religions, was,not at first separated from them by 
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iny great diffisreacea. The proof of this may be found 
m what is still known of the religion of the Pelesgi, 
whose name denotes rather a period than a race. The 
statement that they worshipped the God of heaven on 
their sacred mountains without images and under no 
definite name, does not warrant the inference that their 
cultus was purer than that which succeeded it and was 
monotheistic, but simply means that they stiU regarded 
and worshipped their gods, even the highest of them, as 
nature-beings, and if they made no images of them, they 
were nevertheless not without fetishes. Some sanctuaries 
of this Felasgian Zeus continued to exist in later times, 
and one, that at Bodona in Epirus, even remained in 
high honour. There, the will of the deity of the sky 
* was learned from the rustling of the sacred oak, his fetish, 
or by other purely animistic methods. In Arcadia and 
Messenia, human sacrifices even were offered to him. It 
was not till afterwards that the institution of the Olympic 
games, and the protection of Sparta, gave to the ancient 
Zeus-worship in Elis the high significance which made 
this region itself a holy land, and raised the temple to be 
one of the principal sanctuaries of all the Helleuea 

It appears that Asia Minor was the last place in which 
the Ghreeks, the Phrygians, and the later Italian races 
were united in one people. Phrygian worship and arts 
were naturalised in Hellas from the remotest timea 
The Pelasgians were not a special Greek race, but the 
name denotes all the first settlers in Greece who were 
found already in the new fatherland by tribes which 
mtered subsequently, such as the Dorians and loniana. 
They were not, therefore, regarded^ as barbarians, and 
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gods were invoked together with the Hellenie. ?1 hi 
Attempt (made P. Yolkmuth^ among others, HU 
Pdasger alt Smiimt Schaffhansen, i860} to prove that 
they were Semites, and more specifically, Ph^umans, 
must be treated as a complete failure. The points of 
agreement between the Syro^Phenician and the Greek 
religions, which are called in to support this conclusion, 
must be viewed in quite another light (see below). 

A deity without name or image, belonging to the re¬ 
motest times, denotes a nature-power which has as yet 
received no human form. The Pelasgic cnltua cannot 
have advanced to monotheism, for by the side of Zeus 
there was certainly a female deity, whose place was occupied 
at Dodona by Dionfi, who was brought from elsewhere, 
and at Olympia by Hera; and it is equally certain that 
the Pelasgi also worshipped other gods, such as Pan, the 
god of pastures, an ancient deity of light. 

The fetishes remaining from this remote period, besides 
the oak at Dodona and other trees, consisted in sacred 
stones, such as ^at of Delphi, sticks, like the so-called 
sceptre of the Pelopidse at Chaeronea, the most ancient 
Hermse, and various animals, subsequently dedicated to 
the gods, but originally regarded as their incarnations, as 
the eagle of Zeus, the wolf of Apollo, the owl of Athtofi, 
&c. Metamorphoses are an attempt to bring the oldest 
representation of the gods into harmony with the later. 

Zeus revealed himself at Dodona by his breath, or 
rather by his voice, heard in the rustling of his oak or in 
the thunder, the latter being imitated in a peculiar way. 
It was the oracle of an agricultural people. His servants 
were the sacred Selloif from whom the name Hellenes, 
even, has been derived. At the time when Dodona 
flonrished^ the people still called themselves Grailici, 
Greeka 
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In Arcadia the chief ancient sanctnoiy of Zeus waa on 
Mount Lykaion, and in MegaAnd on Mount Ith6ini In 
the former locality and at £^8, the sacred mountain bore 
the name, as in Thessaly, of Olympus. 

122 . But whatever be the resemblances of the Greek 
religion in origin and character to kindred religions, 
especially to the Ycdic and Germanic, and tliough in *the 
Pelasgian period, at any rate, it reached no higher level, 
' it soon advanced in development beyond them alL The 
ancient nature-deities are replaced more and more by 
gods endowed not only with the shape of men, but with 
real humanity, who continually rise in moral dignity and 
grandeur, aud to whom the Greeks transfeirod the divine 
^ element in man. The causes of this dcvcdopment are the 
same as those of their great progress in general civilisa¬ 
tion, which was due (among other circumstances) to the 
nature of the country winch they inhabited, their splendid 
natural gifts, and the many-sided intercourse of the 
several tribes both among themselves and with the re¬ 
presentatives of an older and very rich culture. The last 
of these may indeed be regarded as the foremost cause of 
oil In the Greek religion we see the first fair fruits of 
the fusion of the Indo-Germauic and Aiyan with the 
Semitie and Hamitic elements,—the dawn of a new era. 

Herodotus, i. 131, draws a distinction between the 
Egyptian and Hellenic gods, the former of whom he 
designates the latter dtiguTopuiag. 

The peculiarity of the countries occupied by the Greeks, 
which consisted chiefly of coasts and islands, has been 
lightly specified as a cause of their suivanced civilisation. 
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Bnl it is necessary to avoid the one«dedness which 
derives everything from this dreomstanoe. That the 
genins of the people was another factor, is proved by the 
low stage occupied by the later inhabitants of the Mine 
regions. 

A highly important stimulus to the development of 
religion among the Greeks came, howevert.from the active 
^ sea traffic to which their country gave occasion, and which 
brought the backward Greek races into contact not only 
with their more advanced kinsmen, but als<^ with the 
Semites and Hamites. Besides this, they were obliged in 
some casos, as in Asia Minor, in Crete and Cyprus, to 
divide the country with the Pheniciaus and Syrians 
already settled there. Although it is supposed from the 
evidence of the Egyptian monuments, that they took part 
as early as the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries in 
militaiy expeditions against Egypt (which still appears ^ 
very doubtful, at any rate), the indueoM exerted on them 
by the inhabitants of this country seems to have been 
mediate rather than direct 

Wherever the Phenicians established their colonies, 
they at once founded a sanctuary for their national deities, 
whom the native Greeks then either adopted or blended 
with their own gods. Mdkart of Tyre was naturalised as 
Mdikertes or ifo^, or was combined with Herakles. 
The luxurious Sidonian Ashtoreth was transformed into 
Aphroditd, and the stern Tanith was united with other 
goddesses. Under the influence of BaabShalam the 
Pelasgian Zeus of Salamis became Zeus Epikoinios, Sto, 
The Greeks were further indebted to the Phenicians for 
the cultus of the planets and the doctrine that the stars 
are deities which rule the world, both these, as we know, 
having been in their tom derived from the 
We may refer also to the Samotbradan gods. The wor* 
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ship of images, likewise, passed from the Semites to the 
Greeks. 

The dements received by the Greeks firom their own 
kiottDDmi have been to a large extent personified by tradi* 
tion, in the band of gods and heroes who came from the 
East into the later civilisa^on of Hellas, such as Herakles, 
Dionysos, Danaos, Argos, Agenor, and others, while 
Eadmos, the brother of Kilix or Phoinix, represents 
rather the Semitic civilisation. It is probable that the 
worship of the sesrgod Poseidon (an Ionic name), and 
certain that the cultus of Apollo, was introduced among 
the inhabitants of Greece proper by their kindred in Asia 
Minor. 

The history of the Greek religion is one of the most 
striking examples of the great law that the richness and 
elevation of religious development are proportional to the 
opportunities of intercourse on the part of one nation with 
others, and the completeness of the fusion of racea 

123. It is often possible in the myths and forms of the 
Greek gods still to distinguish very clearly between the 
national and the foreign elements. Thus in the myth of 
Zeus, his contest with Kronos, like that of Eronos witli 
Ouranos, his absolute victory over the powers of nature, 
his unlimited sovereignty, are of Semitic origin; while 
his contest with Prometheus and his human passions and 
attributes come from Indo-Germanic sources. The bene¬ 
ficent Ddm4t6r, the fruitful mother-earth, with her 
daughter EorS, the blooming spring begotten by Zeus, 
protector of agriculture and giver of abundance, is 
genuinely Greek; while the sombre queen of the under¬ 
world, who becomes by Poseidon the mother of Perse- 
phmid, goddSss of death, must be a fo^ign deity. 
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In same way Greek tlieolog;y also possesses two 
representatloiis of tke world of the dead. Accord^ to 
one, the Semitic, it lay within the earth, and there the 
departed led a life of shadows without spirit or oonsaous- 
ness, which was, however, a melancholy continiiation of 
their earthly careers. The other, the Indo-Gennanic, 
placed it in the west, at the setting of the son, where 
the privileged were admitted to Elysium or the islands 
of the Messed. These different representations it was 
endeavoured as far as possible to combine. 

In some cases the union of these dissimilar elements 
was never successfully effected. The difference between 
the chaste maidenly Artemis, protectress of innocence and 
modesty, hostile to eveiything savage and lewd, and the 
blood-thirsty and sensual goddess of Tauris, Asia Minor, 
and Crete, was always vividly felt even by the Greeks. 
Generally, however, the fusion is so complete that it is 
hardly possible to separate the foreign &om the national 
elements. This is the case, for example, with Dionysos, 
Apollo, and Athcnd. 

What we have designated briefly Semitic, is strictly 
speaking only north-Semitio, after it bad been modified 
by intercourse with the oldest occupants of Mesopotamia. 
The myths adopted by the Greeks from the Semites were 
as a rule Akkadian, but they reached the Greeks in the 
form given to them by the Koithem Semites. 

Whatever be the meaning of the name Kronos (to the 
unfortunate derivations which have been proposed Kuhn 
has recently added another by the suggestion of a doubt* 
fhl Sanskrit word hrdna, "creating for himself," Ueher 
Entwkkdunffaiiufin der Mj/thenbUiunfff ^f^lin, 1874, 
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^ I4^)j H is eertaiii tibisi he has nothing to do with 
Chionos^ time,” and that the god who mutilates his 
lather and eats his children is of genuinely north Semitic 
origin, A satisfactory explanation of lus myth is still 
wanting, but that he is a god of the dark, and particu¬ 
larly of the nightly sky, is proved by the representation 
that he eats up bis own children, all of them light-gods. 
The stone, the form in which he devours his son Zeus, is 
supposed by some scholars to be the sun, wljich the god 
of night is afterw'ards obliged to vomit forth again, after 
which the other gods whom he swallowed, also return to 
life. 

The Ii;do-Germanic character of the Prometheus myth ’ 
has been shown by Kuhn, Die Herahkunfi des Fetters und 
des Gottertranks hei den Indogermanen, The spirit of the 
myth also, as it was worked out by the Grooks, is com¬ 
pletely non-Semitic. 

The world of the dead beneath the earth with the 
shadows that cannot feel, is obviously Shedl with the 
Kephaim. For this reason (if for no other) the rape of 
Persephou6 and her descent into hell must bo a non- 
Greek myth ; and accordingly we find the exact pai'allel 
to it in the old Akkadian epos. 

Perhaps even the chasto Artemis is not a Greek god¬ 
dess at all; but she is, in any case, Indo-Germanic. Her 
name points to a Plirygiau origin. Artamas, comp, the 
Er&nian arte, arete, “perfect,” areUuimaf, “lawful,” 

“ legitimate.” 

in Dionysos lurks an Indo-Germanic deity of the drink 
of immortality and the vintage, with which is conuc^ited 
the myth of his biith from iSomeld. The god of the 
seasons, to whom a festival was celebrated in the winter, 
is probably a foreign sun-god. On the Lycian god, Apollo, 
eee beloT^ If the name of Athena really corresponded to 
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ft San»kr. ahand, the ** davi)iBg,”and Athenaift to oikmift, 
the ** day-briglit,** as Max Mailer supposes, we should 
have to regard her also as ao Indo-Glerinanic goddess. 
The adoption of foreign elements into the conception oi 
her becomes probable when it is considered that a Pheni- 
cian Athdnd was worshipped on the Isthmus, and that she 
came from Salamis to Attica, and it is made further evi* 
dent by a comparison of her attributes and oultus with 
those of the Phenician Tanith. 

On the whole subject of this section compare the very 
interesting essay of E. Gurtius, Die Griechische Gotter« 
lehre Tom Geschichtlichen Standpunkt,” in the Frems. 
Jahrhb.f July 1875, though some of the conclusions most 
be accepted with reserve. 

124 . The poetic and philosophical feeling of this richly* 
endowed people, the creative power of the Greek mind, is" 
displayed, for instance, in their treatment of the myth ot‘ 
Prometheus, which became in their hands the vehicle for 
profound and elevated thoughts, or in the manner in 
which they raised the nature-myths of Ddm^ter and 
Persephone to be the expression of a genuine human 
fueling, and ennobled tlie mystic significance which had 
ali'eady been attached to it in other lands. But it no¬ 
where comes more clearly into view than in a comparison 
of deities such as Hermes or Aphrodite w’ith the divine 
beings of Indo-Germanio or Semitic origin, from which 
they have sprung. Hermes or Hermeias, once the hottnd 
of the gods, the god of the wind and the changes of light 
and darkness which it produces, the great enchanter and 
conductor of souls, becomes among the Greeks the mes¬ 
senger and right hand of Zeus, the mediator^between him 
and men, the ideal herald, the god of graceful speed, of 
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mtisic, of eloquence^ and philosophy. Aphrodii>ft is no 
other than the Phenician and Mesopotamian Astaiid 
CAshtoreth, Istar), but while it was the aim of philo¬ 
sophy to infuse a deeper meaning into the naturalistic 
myths of her birth out of the waters, her sovereignty 
over the monsters of the ocean, and her intercourse with 
Adonis, they were transformed by Greek poetry and art 
into the loveliest of images, and she herself, though 
retaining many features which recalled her origin, was 
raised to be the goddess of beauty and grace, of spring 
and flowers, of family peace and social harmony. 

Hermeias is identical with SArameyas, the name of the 
two dogs of Yama, the god of death, the mythic watch¬ 
dogs in the Veda. Max Mttller doubts whether Saramdf 
their mother, the messenger of Indra, who goes to fetch 
back the stolen cows, was a dog. But the Sdrameyau 
certainly were so. Hermes possesses no Semitic trait. 
His original physical signiflcaiice as a god of wind 
perfectly explains all the myths about him, such os tlio 
stealing of Apollo’s cows, the slaying of Argus, his combat 
with Stentor, and all his attributes, as guardian of the 
flocks (the clouds), guide of the shades, herald of the gods, 
god of music and eloquence, his magic power, his swift- 
footednesB, &c. As god of eloquence, he naturally became 
in Greece the god of philosophy as well. 

That the Greeks originally possessed a goddess of 
fl{Hing, beauty, and love, of their own, whose name, 
however, disappeared, is highly probable; indeed, the 
Latin Venus may be said to [^rove it Aphrodite, how* 
ever, whose name is perhaps a corruption of *Atl)ar'atha, 
is certainly the Phenician goddess of Cyprus and Cythera, 
whd pas^d from there to the Greeks, bringing with her 
Kinyras, Adonis, and Pygmalion. Bbt all these myths, 
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which were once coarsely sensaal, and for the most part 
cosmpgomo, were touched with the magie wand of their 
poetry. 

125 . The first-hruite of this mingling of the Phenidon, 
Phrygian, and Hellenic elements was the brilliant civili¬ 
sation which preceded that of Greece proper, and spread 
over the whole of the west coast of Asia Minor and Crete. 
It was the era when the old Lydian supremacy flourished, 
together with Tipas and Lycia, and the powerful kingdom 
in Crete named after Minos. There it was, and then, 
that the Greek mind first gave signs of possessing sufficient 
strength to appropriate the Semitic elements independently, 
and endow them with a new form. Then it was that the 
myth of Zeus received its shape in Crete, and his cultus 
was established, in the mode which soon became the pro- 
IKJTty of all Hellenes, and supplanted that of the Pelasgian 
Zeus. Then it was that the Greek Herakles arose, pro¬ 
bably in Lydia, out of the Assyrian Samdan, brought 
thither by conquest. Tlien it was that the knightly 
people of the Lycians, kinsmen of the Greeks, and their 
forerunners in civilisation, after coming under the influence 
of the Semitic spirit, wrought out the noble figure of 
Apollo, the god of light, the son and prophet of the most 
high Zeus, saviour, purifier, and redeemer, whose cultus, 
lifted higk above all nature-worship, spread thence over 
all the lands of Greece, and exerted on the religious, moial, 
and social life of their inhabitants so profound and salutsiy 
an influenca 

In Crete, several forms of Phenician ^tos still jaw* 
vailed. This <Ca the acene of the chief mytha of Zeoa, 
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wbkh bare a Semitie origin. This does not prove that 
Crete was also the place of their risef hut simply that 
they there attained the form which became dominant 
‘ among the HdUenea 

The mingling of various elements may still be very 
clearly traced ip the Trojan tradition. By the side of 
the Assyrian names Ilos {JXu) and Assarakos stand Phry< 
gian, like Kajiys, Dymas, Askonios^ and Kasandra, and 
pure Greek names such as Andromachfi, AstyanaXi and 
others. Some heroes even bear double names—Faria 
Alexandros, Dareios-Hektor—of which only the second 
are Greek. The first have a pure Er&uian form (Paris, 
from jpar, “deserter”), but they are doubtless really 
Phrygian, as this language was connected alike with 
Erftnian and with Greek. On this subject see furthci 
Ciirtius, History of Orsecej vol. i. pp. 47-68. 

126 . Last of all, the higher civilisation made its way 
to Hellas, Greece proper, botli by direct colonisation on 
the part of the Phenicians, and to a greater extent by 
Greek settlements from Asia Minor and Crete. Tlie j)oint 
attainfed by the religious development of the Aclieans, 
before the supremacy of the Dorians, is shown by the 
Homeric poems. The gods are no longer half-conscious 
nature^powers; they are beings possessing moral liberty 
and freedom of action like men—they are in the same 
way subject to pain and grief, and they arc obliged to 
support life by food. But their foo’d is of a heavenly 
kind, which secures them immortality; in theory, at least, 
all things are known and possible to them, and the chief 
of them rule no more over a limited realm. Although 
they are'* no^themselves raised above passions and selfish 
desires, they are nevertheless the gna^ians and avengers 
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of the moral order of the world, the violatioB of which 
excites their wrath more than an injury offered to them* 
selyes. The^ world of the gods is arranged after the 
pattern of the households of earth. To the council 
(y9otA.9)) of the kings, mustered round their leader, oorre* 
sponds the assembly of the high Olympian gods, under the 
presidency of Zeus, their superior, not by privilege of birth, 
but, like the chief of the princes of the earth, by his greater 
power and ability. The popular assembly (dyopd) has its 
heavenly counterpart in the convocation of all divine 
beings on certain occasions to learn the wHl of the 
king. Tlieir supremacy is established; the contest 
with the rude powers of nature has long been finished, 
and they have been subdued for ever. In this respect 
they have advanced beyond the Vedic and Germanic gods. 

On this and the following sections compare Nagelsbach, 
SoTnerische TkeologU. 

Between the religion of the Acheans and their adver* 
saries, the Dardanians, there is no essential difference. 
But the gods which protect the latter stand, like their 
heroes, at a perceptibly higher level than those of the 
former, which correctly commemorates the fact that the 
inhabitants of Hellas were still behind those of Asia 
Minor in civilisation. 

The difference between gods and men is very naively 
indicated, among other signs, by the doctrine that it is 
no human blood, but a peculiar fluid (/x(2;), which runs in 
the divine veins. 

127 . High above idOl the other gods stands Zeus, whose 
power is unlimited, who is not bound by apy recngnised 
restraint^ and is ^lone not subject to the will of the 
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SvBii bis consort Hsra, wlio generally opposes 
him, can effect nothing but by and with him. Vainly 
does his brother Poseidon strive to establish similar pre* 
xogatives. Most closely connected with him are Athena 
and Apollo, who constitute with him a supreme triad. 

As Athena is the personified M^tis, the reason/’ the 
wisdom of the divine Father, who withstands him, yet 
to whom he always yields, Apollo, no less beloved of 
Zeus, is his mouth, the rcvealer of his counsel, the sodi 
who, ever and in all things, is of one will with him. For 
it is one of the features which distinguishes Zeus from 
the other gods, that he never communicates directly with 
men, but only through his messengers, Iris or Hermes. 
In reality, all the gods are little else than representa- 
•tives of Zeus, each in his own realm which he has 
received from him. Thus, monarchism has touched the 
borders of monotheism. 

The dependence of the gods and of the whole world 
on Zeus is finely described in the well-known p«.8.sage, 
Tliad, 0. 1-27. 

The circumstance that Dionysos and D6rii6t6r have but 
little significance in the Homeric potims does not war¬ 
rant the conclusion that their wonslnp was not yet 
generally diffused. But they were chiefly popular gods, 
worshipped by the tillers of the soil, .and they did not, 
therefore, figure in the aristocratic Homeric society. 


128 . The conviction that the world was not nilcd 
merely by an arbitrary will, was exj^ressed by the doc¬ 
trine destiny (aT<ra, fiolpa), though the representation of it 
was deficient in clearness, and the qii^stion wliether the 
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Bupreme god detemined the oouise of destitiy, or whether 
he, like all the other gods, was subject to it, so that he had 
only to consult and to execute it, was answered nxrw in 
one way and now in another. The deity makes known 
his will to men by personal revelation, by miracles • and 
signs, or by inspiration and dreams, but most clearly 
of all by his works. Yet the trustworthiness of signs 
is already called in question, and once even the noble 
sentiment is uttered that they are insignihcant compared 
with the divine voice in the heart of man, which com¬ 
mands him to do right without thought of the conso* 
quences. Morality and religion are already in intimate 
connection, but psychology and the belief in immortality 
still stand on the animistic level. 

Zeus and Moira frequently coalesce in the description' 
of the poet; what she does is also ascribed to him and 
to the otlier gods; good and evil gifts are allotted by 
him. On the other hand, he is represented as knowing 
nothing of the will of destiny by himself; he is obliged 
to consult it with his scales, and is bound to fulfil it com¬ 
pletely. 

In the Homeric psychology a noteworthy separation 
is made between the understanding and the soul 

the former of which dies with the body; on idea 
which we also meet with among the Hiudfis. 

Betribution after death is as yet scarcely mentioned. 
The shades continue the occupations which they dis¬ 
charged during their lifetime: in the kingdom of the 
departed, Teiresias is stiU a soothsayer, Minos a judge, 
Orion a huntsman. 


129 . Tlie rise of Delphi marks a new ai {4 important 
era in the history'bf the Greek religion. Dodona con- 
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fcmaed to be apoken of with reyeTence. bot ite Inllueooe 
bad loog been limited to a small and backyrard portion 
of country. Hie other religions centre, also, the 
Hmssalian Olympus, was gradually abandoned by the 
more gifted tribes which had surrounded it, and lay in 
the midst of a land of barbarians. At Delphi, lying at 
the foot of Parnassus, there was in existence already 
before Homer a famous oracle, hist of the Earth-goddess, 
afterwards of the Pythian Apollo; and it was located 
in a temple where Zeus and Dionysos were worship|)e<l 
together with the deities already named. When the 
Dorians had quitted Thessaly to seek new homes, they 
attached themselves as ardent worshippers of Apollo to 
the Delphic sanctuary, and wherever they settled they 
established the cultus of the Pythian deity. Delphi 
became the chief seat of a new Amphiktyonic league, 
and was, in fact, for a considerable time, the centre of the 
nationality of the Hellenes. The power exercised by the 
Delphic priesthood in the centuries between the Doric 
migration and the Persian wars was very great No new 
political institutions, no fresh cultus, no additional games, 
were established without the sanction of the Pythian 
oracle, and it was carefully on the watch against tlio 
neglect of the old and the introduction of new gods, 
while it strove to maintain peace between the different 
Hellenic states. It had its representatives and exponents 
in the chief cities of the principal states, and foreign 
princes or states which sought to enter into relations with 
Greece applied to the Delphic Apollo, who spoke all 
The colonies, whose despatch was always 
determined and directed by him, spiead his worship far 
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and near. It was not a new religion, destined to replace 
the worship of Zeus, for Apollo was siinplj the reTealer 
of his holy will; it was a higher stage of the deirelopinent 
of this same religion, by which some bounds were set to 
polytheism, and the ethical took the place of the physi¬ 
cal It accepted no outward actions as satisfactory; only 
with a pure heart might the deity be approached, and 
self-examination and self-knowledge were the first and 
loftiest of his demands. The false and double-minded 
gained no light from Apollo, the evil-doer no help; but 
on the weak he bestowed protection, and on the repentant 
grace. Truth and self-control, without self-mortification 
or renunciation of nature, a steady equilibrium between 
the sensible and the spiritual, moral earnestness com¬ 
bined with an open eye for the happiness and the beauty 
of life, such were the characteristic features of the Del¬ 
phic Apollo-worship, in which the Greek religion almost 
reached the climax of its development. 

Other places besides Delphi served as the centres of 
these leagues of states; for example, the sanctuary of 
the Ephesian Artemis. 

The legislation bearing the name of Lycurgiis originated 
in Delphi, and received its sanction from there. When 
the sanctuary at Olympia in Elis had acquired a higher 
significance by the protection of Sparta, it was consecrated 
by the Delphic oracle, and Apollo was placed beside Zeus 
as the guardian of the Olympic games and instituUons. 

No Hellenic state might consult the oracle with hostile 
intentions against another Hellenic state. The memory 
of a civil war might not be perpetuated at Delphi by any 
permanent trophies. It was not till the period of decline 
after riie Persian*Wars that this principle was infringed. 
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It is well known that the Pythian oracle wis consulted 
by Phrygian and Lydian princes, and by Italian peoples, 
amongst others, even by the Romana Foreign nations 
were regarded at Delphi as guests. 

For him who approached with a pure heart, so it was 
said, a single drop of the consecrated water of the well of 
Castalia sufficed; but he who came with an evil mind 
could not wash away with a whole ocean the pollution of 
his sin. It was a mark of the ethical character of the 
Delphic religion that the doctrine of retribution after 
death accompanied it. This doctrine never, it is true, 
became really a matter of popular belief among the 
Greeks, but it was promoted by men of earnest views, 
and it was proclaimed by poets and sages connected with 
Delphi, such as Hesiod, Solon, Pythagoras, and Pindar, 

130. The general diffusion of civilisation and knowledge 
among the Greeks, which resulted from their splendid 
gifts, their love of freedom, and other accessory causes, 
prevented the rise of a dominant class of priests or liieraii^ 
like that which existed among the BrAhmans. Moreover, 
the priesthoods were generally in the hands of the nohles, 
and were not mutually dependent on each other. Priests 
and prophets (/xavret?), however, received liigh honour, for 
it was they who expounded the signs of the divine will, 
interpreted the utterances of the deity, and bestowed for¬ 
giveness of sins. Above all, however, the Delphic priests 
oontrived to maintain their position, at the head of civili¬ 
sation, and of everything which went on in Greece and 
the neighbouring states. The form of the anciimt oracle 
uttered by the Pythia in ecstasy was retained, but the 
real i^nswer was given by them, and as their decisions 
were as a rule wise and practical^ they were lai^ely 
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inToked. This in itself secured them great pow^ met 
the actttfd course of affiiirs. But they also contrived to 
give a definite direction to literature, phUosophy, and art^ 
though they did not themselves take part in them. They 
formed an intellectual aristocracy, which stood in relation 
with all the foremost men of different countries, which 
pointed out who were the best and the wisest of their 
time, which led the way in a certain edifying style of 
history and in the composition of sacred son^, which 
encouraged the authors of didactic and lyric poetry, and 
thus proved itself the active ready representative of the god 
who led the band of the Muses. The system of Pytha¬ 
goras, wlio founded a real religious community in a 
thoroughly Delphic spirit, the poetic school of Hesiod, 
whose Theogony was even regarded as a book of revela¬ 
tion and a rule of belief, were called into existence by 
the influence of the priesthood of Delphi. The festive 
games, also, which were of so much importance in this 
period for the national life of the Hellenes, were regulated 
by them, and the Pythian games were favourably distin¬ 
guished from the others by the prominence given in them 
not to bodily exercises, but to the musical contest. 

The real cause which prevented the rise of a hierarchy 
in Greece was no^ its polytheism, for that proved no 
obstacle in India, but chiefly the general dvilisation of 
the whole people, which made theology in the hands of 
priests and philosophers not an obstacle, but a means of 
development, and was in its tom a result of the active 
intercourse which the posidon of their country enabled 
the Greeks to maintain. * 

It was by Ddiphi that the seven famous Sages wen 
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«iiui&er&tad, whose teachings were framed, like the He* 
brew, in short maxims. It is well known that at a much 
later time still the oracle, in reply to a question by his 
disciple Oherephon, declared Socratra to be the wisest of 
all mortals 

The festival games at Olympia were at first solely 
gymnastic. The Nemean and Isthmian were founde^l 
with the sanction of the Delphic oracle, on condition that 
they should bo open to all Hellenes. This H(>ccifiuatiun 
was characteristic of the Delpliic policy. 

131. About the end of the sixth century B.C., the 
influence exercised for three hundred yearn by Delphi 
began to decline. This was in part to be ascribed to 
circumstances, especially to the lessening intertist of 
Spai'ta, which found a new religious centre in Olympia, 
and to the rivalry betw^eeu this state and Athens, which, 
together with Sikyon, now attached itself more closely to 
Delphi But it was to a stiD larger extent their own 
fault that the priests of Apollo lost their power. They 
ceased to be faithful to their own principles; they exchanged 
their sound statesmanship for a narrow-minded and tem- 
j>orising policy; they no longer follow'ed the pure mural 
aims of earlier days, but pursued particular intciests; 
they strove to maintain their jx)sitioii by craft and 
intrigue; and they even sold tliemselves lor Asiatic 
gold. In the great conflict with l^crsia, Deljdii no longer 
represented the national spirit; it wavered, and led othe» 
to waver^l and thus injured the common cause. The great 
god was still an object of reverence, but the people began 
to despise the oracle. The aristocratic spirit of the Delphic 
priesthood,*al 80 , was no longer in harmony with the pro- 
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vailing spirit of th« time. The era of the d^ociatio 
Dionysos-worship, which at Delphi only occupied the 
second place, had begun. 

The contest with the Persians had not only a national, 
hut a religious character as well In spite of the vacil¬ 
lating attitude of the oracle, the allies resolved to dedicate 
a tenth part of the spoil to the Delphic god. 

132. The national religion of the Hellenes, however, 
was not to succumb without breaking forth into a splendour 
hitherto unknown. Involved in a struggle for very life 
with the increasing unbelief, it put forth all its powers, 
and then, even when decline had already set in, it attained 
the fulness of its glorious stature. It was at Athens 
that this last conflict was fought out. The Doric migra¬ 
tion had brought together in Attica a number of Achean 
and Ionic tribes, and had fused together several religions, 
with that mingling of elements which is always produotLve 
of rich development. The teacher of Athens was Delphi, 
to which it was faitlifuUy attached, and it was by ApoUo- 
worship, which became the popular religion under Solon, 
that the foundations of a higher civilisation were laid, but 
the special contributions made by Athens itself were called 
forth under the impulse of the cultus of Dionysos and the 
worship of Athena. The first of these was favoured by 
the tyrants, Peisistiatos and his successors, owing to their 
readiness as demagogues to promote a cultus which had 
proved more acceptable than any other to the masses of 
the people. To the myth of the Thracian god, who was 
worshipped at Eleusis by the side of D4m^tdr, Onomakritos, 
by a new mystic s^tem, imparted a higher significanco. 
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The Bacchic choiic-song, the dithyramb, was developed 
into a separate art by Lasos and his disciple Pindar, who 
was initiated into the Eleusiuian mysteries, and made it 
the vehide of the most elevated religious thoughts. These 
choric songs and dances grew into dialogues and perform¬ 
ances, which were in their turn the source of tragedy and 
comedy. By slow degrees a greater freedom was attained 
in the choice of dramatic subjects, and tragedy, in the 
hands of Eschylus and Sophokles, became the means of 
bringing forth in living forms to general view the kernel 
of religious truth hidden in the mythologic shell Both 
were men of their time, with an open eye for aU advance, 
but at the same time earnestly devoted to their ancestral 
religion- The deep religious feeling which characterisetl 
the Dionysos-worship—the fruit of the Semitic spirit, and 
the genuinely human element contributed by the Hellenic 
—-were fused by them into a noble unity. 

Curtius, History of Qresce^ i. p. 304 , has called attention 
to the number of great men in Athens who were descended 
on the father’s or mother's side from noble Messeiiiau 
families who had emigrated thither. Such were Kodros, 
Solon, Peisistratos, Kleistheries, Periklc^, Pluto, Alki- 
blades. 

The most ancient local deity of Atiika was Zeus 
Herkeioa Eleusis was the seat of the worship of Posei¬ 
don and Ddmdtdr, with which that of Dionysofi was 
united. The contest betw'een Athena and Poseidon at 
Atliens is well known. Apollo was early worshipi>ed at 
several places on the coast. 

When the chief families at Athens were burdened with 
bleod-gjgiltiness, Solon sent for the prophet Epimenldos, 
a man of impressive character, from Crete. He puii* 
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fied and atoaed for eveiything in the name of ApoBo^ 
who tAen, under liis influence, became the national 

Esohylne was himself bom at Eleusis, and belonged to 
a family which was very closely connected with the eano* 
tuory. He grew up beneath the influence of the grave 
rites performed there. The union of the religions and 
humanist elements is nowhere more strikingly displayed 
than in the Titan Prometheus, as he is represented by 
Eschylus—^proud and noble, unwearied in thought and 
emleavour, unsubdued in conflict and humiliation, but 
the victim of his own seif-exaltation and wantonness, 
which made him forget that the only true wisdom has its 
source in Zeus, and in the heart of genuine piety. 

133. The spirit which was promoted by poetry was 
fostered also at Athens by sculpture. It was most closely 
connected with the worship of Athena, the goddess of art, 4 
the “ workmistress ” {Ergand)^ and shed most glory on her 
cultus and that of her father Zeus. Its greatest genius, 
Pheidios, flourished in the time of Eimoii and Periklos. 
While the more advanced no longer found in the ugly old 
images to which the people continued to pay a supersti¬ 
tious reverence, the deity whom they mentally conceived, 
and mauy a philosopher ridiculed the worship of images, 
Pheidios wrought statues which were not intended to be 
worshipped, but were designed to furnish a purer idea of 
the deity, and to be dedicated to it as worthy offerings. 
This was especially the case witli bis two masterpieces, 
the virgin Athena of the Parthenon and the Zeus of 
Olympia. In these two works of art, and in the ancient 
Tragedy, tbe religion of the Hellenes reached the dimax 

r 

of its development The ideal humanisatioii of deity, for 
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wliMh the way was prepared by the coitus of the Delphic 
Apollo^ was perfected at Athens by Eschylus, Sophokles, 
and Pheidms. 

. The family of Pheidias was hereditarily devoted not 
only to art, but also to tho worship of Athena ErganlL 
In the Aihem PanJmos Pheidias succeeded in com¬ 
bining chastity with gentleness, victorious strength with 
calm peace, profound wisdom with cleai'uess; while the 
Zeus of Olympia united the greatest and most impressive 
sublimity with clemency, supreme dominion and power 
with graciousness. Both works, tho productions of the 
highest art, were at the same time the ex[)re6sion of a 
profound religious idea. 

134. But not even the miracles of art, which always 
hastens to the aid of a dying form of religion, can save it 
from ruin, when it no longer answers to the wants of a 
new generation. It was impossible for poets and sculptors 
to arrest Uie increasing decline of the Hellenic religion. 
The causes of that decline lay in the triuinjih of democracy, 
which weakened the reverence for lawful authority, the 
great disasters which befell the state and excited doubts 
of the power of the protecting deities, tlie boldness of 
philosophical speculation wliich questioned the iicrsonality 
of the gods, the genuineness of their signs, the validity of 
their tradition, and set unintelligent powers in the place 
of the living gods of Olympus, while sophistic, the bastard 
daughter of philosophy, undermined both i'aith and morals, 
The proof of this is furnished by the constant increase of 
superstition. Men sought satisfaction for their religious 
cravings in all kinds of foreign worships, from dirty 
mendicant priests, who promised atonement for money, 
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and veniriloqnists who professed to be inspired. Secret 
associations replaced the state mysteries. Vainly did a 
poet like Euripides strive to tmite the religious aspirations 
which filled his mind, with the claims of thought. He 
himself was too much affected by doubt to be able to 
harmonise the traditional belief with the ideas of his time, 
and he died, gloomy and dissatisfied, far from his native 
land. Had it been possible for any one to reconcile these 
conflicting elements, it would have been effected by a 
man of prophetic nature, like Sokrates, the opponent of 
the Sophists, an acute inquirer into existing systems, a 
profound and original thinker, but at the same time 
endowed with a heart of childlike piety, and a lofty moral 
character, which wrought his Ikith, his doctrine, and his 
life into complete accord. In him the reconciliation of j 
religion and philosophy was accomplished. But th©^ 
authorised representatives of religion rejected his aid, 
like that of all the noble thinkers of their days. Their 
fanatical zeal, a new sign of decline, was not directed 
only against the philosophers and the sophists, including 
even the religious Anaxagoras; it pursued Alkibiades, it 
did not spare Perikles and Pheidias, and it endeavoured 
to establish a regular inquisition. Sokrates, also, became * 
their victim. Condemned for apostasy from the ancestral 
religion, for introducing new religions, and for corrupting 
youth, he was forced to drink the poisomd cup. A religion 
which thus murders its noblest thinker, who has been 
declared by deity itself to be the wisest of all mortals, 
has closed the path to all further advance, and has no 
other future before it than lingering petrifaction ot 
death. " r 
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The rich activity of religious art, just at Uie period of 
a religion's decline, is a common phenomenon. Instances 
abound in the splendid temples of Nebukadresar in 
Babylon, in the revival of sacred art in Egypt under the 
Saitic princes, and even under the Ptolemies, in Rome 
under the early emperors, and in tlie Italy of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

Among the foreign religions which now found great 
acceptance in Greece may be named the Phrygian worship 
of Sabazios and the Mother of the gods, the Thracian 
cultus of Kotytto, and the Syrian of Adonis, wliich was 
already widely diffused in the East Between the adop- 
tion of these foreign forms of worship in a state of decay, 
and the independent working of lofty religious ideas and 
conceptions, to which the Hellenic religion was indebted 
in the period of its growth for its advanced development, 
there is a*vast difference. 

Soki'ates was diligent in sacriheing; he revered the 
oracles, and loyally held fast to the religion of his fathers. 
The Apollo-worship won his greatest sym])athy; the guid 
iug principle of each was the same. He gained his belief 
in deity by the path of inward experience, arid ho heard 
within him the voice of his good spirit, w l»ich was with 
him no figure of speech, but an intense conviction. The 
miserable nature of the charges brought against him is 
clearly indicated by the description of this as the intro¬ 
duction of new gods. The close affinity between the 
persecutors of Sokrates and the Sadducccs who put Jesus 
to death is well illustrated by their hypocrisy in postpon¬ 
ing his execution for thirty <lay8, to prevent the desecration 
of the city while the Athenian festival ship was on iu 
voj'age to Delos. 

• The persecution of Pheidias, who died broken-hearted 
in prison, was also inspired by re^gious zeal', he waa 
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Aectued of having perpetuated hie own likeness and thal 
* of Perikles on tiie iddeld of the Parthenos. Alkilnadea 
was perhaps not so innocent of ridiculing the Elensinian 
mysteries, which was the charge brought against him. 
His guilt, however, was never proved, and the mutilation 
of the Hermn, which was also laid at his door, was 
probably the work of his enemies themselvea The fury 
of the zealots knew no bounds. Every honest man was 
in danger of being accused of athei^ Open liars were 
praised and honoured; noble citizens were laid on the 
rack. So nntrue is it that intolerance was alien to the 
Greek religion. 


IL 

REUGION AMONG THE ROMANS. 

Litaraiiare. —T. Momms£N, History of Rome, translated 
ftom the German by W. P. Dickson, 4 vols., London, 
1867 (6th Germ. ed. 1874). A. Schwegler, BSmiadie 
Qtschichte m ZcUalter der Kdnige, Tubingen, 1853. 1. 

A. Hartuno, Die Rdigion der Homer, 9 vols., Erlangen, 
1836. L. PRBLLER, ^mische Mythologie, Berlin, 1858 
(ad ed. 1865). For the earlier literature comp. Preller, 
iWd., pp. 41-43, 

135. The religious of the Greeks and Homans were 
originally, like tbcir languages, very closely connected, as 
the names of some of the chief gods prove. The traces 
of agreement would certainly be still more numerous, 
bad not the difierence in national character and in out* 
ward circumstances led each of the two religions to 
develop itself for a considerable time in exactly opposite 
direction^, till the ^nations came once more into contact 
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with each other, and their religions blended together. 
The aim of the Greek was towards a more and more com* 
plete anthropomoiphism, which Attic sculpture wrought 
out to perfection; hut to this the Roman felt an instinc¬ 
tive aversion. He was too little of an artist, and had 
also too deep a reverence for the higher powers to repre¬ 
sent them as beings resembling men. The powers of 
nature, so far as they had not yet in an earlier period 
become personal deities, remained spirits to his view, or 
became personifications of abstract ideas. This is the 
character likewise of the new gods whom they created, 
beings who only possess a nebulous existence, rarely 
uniting in marriage or forming amorous connections, and 
remaining for the most part childless. The remains of 
the old Roman mythology are therefore extremely scanty. 
But the ideas which were elevated to the rank of spirits 
are innumerable. Not only has every man his Genius, 
and every woman her Juno, but every deity, also, to¬ 
gether with every being, every object, every action or 
function, every moral quality even, has its own spirit, 
which is limited to its own province. If tlie dominant 
elements in Greek mythology are personality, freedom, 
and the richest diversity, the Roman theology is charac¬ 
terised by the abstract idea, by ncce.ssity, by the .severest 
order and monotony. The difference between the two 
corresponds exactly to that between the Hindfl and Per¬ 
sian religioiis, to the latter of which the character of the 
Roman affords a complete parallel. 

Identity of name subsists between JupUer {Ihams) and 
ZiuSf paiefy Vcsla and Hestiay and probably between 
JuM and Dime, Jarm, it has bfen suggestld, is con- 
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nected with the Greek form Zm, Mars and Am are 
regarded by recent investigators as entirely different 
deities. I am not only of the opposite opinion, bat I 
even believe the names have originally the same signifi¬ 
cance. NeptunuSf a name vrhich disappeared among the 
Greeks, is certainly the Apam napaf of the ancient 
Arcana 

The intercourse with Eastern nations, which can be 
traced back among the Greeks to the earliest times, did 
not begin among the Eomans till after their national life 
had developed, and it consequently produced a much 
deeper impression on the religious ideas of the former 
than on those of the latter. 

There is a characteristic difforence between the Greeks 
and Romans in prayer. The Greek looked towards the 
deity with uncovered head, tlie Roman veiled his face. 

The nebulous character of many Roman deities also 
appears from the formulas: **Sm Deo, Sive Deae” **8ive 
Mas, Siw Fmina,'’ ** Sive qm alio nomine k appdlcm 
volueris,** employed concerning the gods or addressed to 
them. 

It appears that the marriages of the gods, and their 
children likewise, were much more numerous in the 
earliest times, but that such representations were after¬ 
wards rejected by the strict Romans. One of the most 
important survivals of genuine Roman or rather of Italian 
mythology, is the myth of Hercules and Caens, the old 
Indo-Germauic conflict between the god of light and the 
cloud demon; hut it is noteworthy that the Greek Heraklee 
has already stepped iuto the place of the national god, and 
that Oacus (the ** burning ”1 or the ‘‘blind ”1) was brought 
into connection with the Greek word x(xx4<. 

The term Genius is employed for the spirits of female 
beingji also, Genius Jurmis Sospitoif Genius JRikmr, Genius 

ilr 
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F&rinimm. The fertility in the creation of special genii 
which distinguished the Roman religion particularly, 
may be estimated from the fact tliat not only every con* 
diiion of social life, but every operation of agriculture, 
ploughing, sowing, harvesting, down to the opening of 
the bams,—nay, even the annual supply of com in the 
market {Annona\ and the healthy desh of the human 
body (Camia^ properly speaking a demon who kept off 
blood-sucking vampires), had their ?i>ecial representatives 
in the world of spirits. 

The peculiarity here indicated os attaching to the 
Roman religion is connected with the Roman national 
character, which Mommsen finds in the profound sense 
of the existence of the general in the particular, iu the 
devotion and seif-sacriffco of the individual to the wliole, 
and which iio regards as the basis also of the political 
unity and the universal ilominion of the Roman Empire. 

The resemblance of the Homan and Persian religions 
is indeed striking. In both the ethical rises aluive the 
mythological elements; in Pftrsism abstract ideas become 
in like manner immortal saints {amesha spknki) and mini¬ 
sters of Ahuramazda, and there also, just as among tlie 
Romans, everything, including even the gods, has its 
own spirit or Fravashi, a word which does not differ very 
Vk'idely in meaning from Genius (connected with gems, 
gigno). 

136. In spite of the complete modification of the 
Roman religion subsequently by tlie adoption of foreign 
elements, particularly those of Greek and Oriental origin, 
it remained true to this charactijr during every perifxl of 
its existence, and continued to develop itself in this 
direction untU the end. Wljen silver (xn'nage was intro¬ 
duced, aboft the middle of the third gentury B.0ij Aescu* 
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lantis, the imcient genius of copper money, immediatelj 
b^ot a son, Axgentinus. The first Greek g<^ whom the 
Bomans made their own received new and intelligible 
names in place of their former Greek designations, which 
had ceased to be understood, or they were modified so as 
to represent some abstract conception. Thus Merenrius, 
the god of trade, was imitated from the Greek Hermes; 
Minerva, the “ thinking,” from the Greek Athena; while 
Proserpina was the Greek Pcrsephon6. The number of 
genii who were mere abstractions continued to increase. 
Terror and pallor in battle, peace and freedom, hope and 
good fortune, became the objects, as spirits of dread and 
blessing, of a real worship; and if in ancient times only 
“ good faith,” was venerated as a separate deity, 
altars and sanctuaries were soon erected for several other t 
virtues, divine or moral attributes, such as C(mcordiat ^ 
Piidiciiia, Mens, Pietaa, and Aequitas; at a later date to 
ConstarUia, LiheralUas, Providentia; and finally even .to 
the Indidgentia and dementia Censaris. From this last 
phenomenon to the deification of the emperors themselves, 
which also, indeed, originated under the influence of the 
East, there was but a step. 

A. 

The designation of Greek gods by Latin names, so that 
the Homans could better understand their meaning, has 
nothing to do with the fusion of Greek with old Itallo 
deities, like that of AphroditS with Venus, of Bokchos witifi 
Liber, of Ddm^tlr with Ceres, and of Artemis with HUna. 

Tlie VirtuteSf which were the earliest to become Genii, 
were originally attributes of distinct deities, as Fides of 
Jupiter (comp. Vim Fiditts), Concordia of Venus, Pudieitia 
of Juno, Mens o| Fortuna. ^ 
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A sioet remarkable example of persomfieation U founud 
also in that of the divine voice, as Aim Loeuiim. 

h 

137. The religion of the Eomana stands at first at 
about the same point of development as the Pela8gi(^ 
The number of spirits or genii is unUmited, and they are 
worshipped with more zeal than any others. Among 
them may be named the Lares, or Lords, who were at 
first, at any rate, only worshipped in private; the Penates, 
or hearth-spirits, to whom, together with Vesta, public 
adoration was paid; the Manes, the Larvae, and the 
lAmures, all of whom were souls of the dead, the first 
being good and pure, properly spirits of light, while the 
two last wandered about as ghosts, not having as yet 
come to their rest, and at a later period were regarded 
0 definitely as evil spirits. No shaip lines wore drawn to 
distinguish these spirits, to whom other groups might be 
added from one another, for they were in fact only difitjrent 
representations of the same idea. Nevertheless, it i.s 
incorrect to name even the oldest Koman religion poly- 
daemonism. The decisive step which leads to polytheism 
had been already taken. The term Dd, Pivi, was no 
^ longer applied exclusively to the spirits of tlie sky; it 
became, just os among the Greeks, the generic name for 
personal and intelligent beings belonging to the earth and 
the under-world as well as to the sky, and ruling nature 
by their will (as numina). The transition was still in 
progress. Tlxe evil deities wlio were dreaded, such as 
Vediovis, were still worshipped equally with the good. 
Their number, moreover, was still small. Some, like 
Rdbigo, th# god of the corn-rust, Cmms, probably the god 

t 
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of the hidden germs, CametUU, the deity of the magic 
incantation, and others, were not yet much more than 
spirits; but others, such as the good shepherd's god, 
Faunus, the god of sowing, Satumus (Sdetumus), with his 
joyous festival, the fire-gods, Yulcan and Yesta, and espe¬ 
cially the three most eminent of all, Jupiter, Janus, and 
Mars, were personal deities in the fullest sense, possessing 
supreme power not only over the realm of nature, but 
also over society and morals. 

The genius was also called Cmu or KeruSt a word con¬ 
nected with the Sanskrit root kji, ** to make,” “ to do." 

The Lares do not differ much in character from the 
Greek heroes. If their name is identical with the well- 
known Etrurian word Lars (which is, however, declined 
differently), they must be the “lords,” the “potentates." 
The tenn FenaUs is derived from pmus, the domestic 
“ hearth,” connected with penes and penitus. The name 
Manes, allied with mane, “ early in the morning,” denotes 
the “bright ones,” the “pure.” The Silvans and Fauns 
bear more resemblance to the bands of Hindi! deiti^ 
They are the spirits of the forest and the field. 

Besides the deities specified in the text, the oldest 
Roman festival calendar also mentions Tellus, the nourish¬ 
ing earth; Ceres, the goddess of growth; Pales, the deity 
wlio gave fruitfulness to the flocks; Ops, the goddess of 
the harvest; Terminus, the boundary-stone of the land; 
Neptwms, Tiber, Mater (maluia), the morning goddess, a 
sort of dawiij and Liber and Libera, regtfded by some as 
the “ deliverers ” from bondage and sorrow, by others as 
the gods of t)ie blessing of children. It is noteworthy 
that Juno, Minerva, and Diana, though they were very 
early worshipped in Home, the two first on the Capitol, 
tim last on the Aveutine, have not as yet appeared. 
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138. Here, as elsevliere, it is by a fusion of different 
elements that a higher development has been reached. 
The religion of the earliest inhabitants of Rome had not 
advanced beyond that of shepherds and tillers of the soil; 
it was from the Sabines that higher religions oonception8» 
together with a certain patriarchal-hierarchic polity, were 
first introduced. As Rome became more of an Italian 
centre, the number of gods who received its citizenship 
increased, and if this caused a loss of the old simplicity, 
the horizon was at the same time enlarged. After the 
union of Latins and Sabines, three gods were raised far 
above the others; Jupiter was tho highest. Mars the most 
worshipped, and Janus the most characteristic of tho 
people. Jupiter, the good father, source of blessings and of 
• creation, sustainer of good faith and honesty, was still, as 
♦tlie severe requirements imposed on his priest evince, and 
as results from his whole character, pre-eminently the god 
of purity and holiness. Whatever Mars may have been 
in an earlier period, whether sun-god or spring-god, he 
had certainly by this time become, par excellence^ tho god 
of war, protector of the flocks of his people, champion of 
the citizens, who received as his spring-harvest tho Ver 
^Sacrumf the young men sent forth to oonqucr for them¬ 
selves a new abode, and whose priests, from tli^^ir magic 
war-dance, were called the Salii. Janus {IHarvuSf the 
“ light one,” the “ bright”), with his faces, the god of 
the summer, who opened the day, and afterwards also the 
year, gave his name to the month which succeeded the 
winter month, was the opener of all life, the beginner of 
all movement, and almost Ijecame the Creator, but the 
soldierly RSmans connected him likewise with wftr. 
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Eyes the PaUtane Mars, before the eornmg of lb* 
Sabines, vas still more of a nature-god than of a god of 
war, and only acquired this latter significance by hli 
union with Qnirinus, the var-god of the Sabines. Diffe¬ 
rent deriyations are assigned to his name, which would 
make him either the god of death (ifavors, Maws^ M(frSt 
so Mommsen), or a sun-god (from mar, to shine,” to 
" sparkle,” Hoscher). The proposal of Roscher to identify 
him with Apollo, on the ground of some external corre¬ 
spondences, seems to me to ignore the yast difference 
between the character of the two deities. In the opinion 
of Preller, Mars is tl»e same as Mas^ “the male power” 
(comp. Mcu^teTf Marmar^ and his marriage with Nerio, 
whose name is connected with the Sabine iVlsro, “ strong,” 
and with the root wfi, nor, “ the male element”), and in 
this capacity he would be the god of new life, of re-awak¬ 
ening fruitfulness, and the genius of war. Mommsen and * 
Preller may at bottom be both right, for mors and moh 
probably both have the same root (Sanskr. wri) signifying 
death (comp, Sanskr. ma?yo, “man,” “warrior,” maria, 
martya, “man,” and the Maruts, the Vedic gods of storm 
and war). The Fer Sdcrum was a sacrifice of men and 
cattle to the god of war, in the hope that this propitiation 
would induce him to spare during the year the rest of the 
warriors and the flocks of the community. The practice 
of opening the temple of Janus Quirinus at Rome at the 
outbreak of war, and closing it again when peace was 
established, has been variously, but not yet satisfactorily, 
explained. 1 look for its origin in the old animistic 
notion that it was needful to give the deity an oppens 
tunity of accompanying the troopa 

139. Much greater weight was attached by the prae* 
tical Rollit^ to the^ultus than to the doctrines of religion. 
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This was the one point of supreme importance; in lus 
view the truly devout mail was he who paucto&lly per* 
formed his religious obligations, who was pious aocordiug 
to law. There was a debt to be paid to the gods wliich 
must be discharged, but it was settled if the letter of tlio 
contract was fulfilled, and the symbol was given in place of 
the reality. The animistic conception that the gods might 
be employed as instruments for securing practical advan¬ 
tages, lies at the basis of the whole Roinaii cultus. In 
the earliest times, therefore, it was quite simple, so far os 
regards the absence of images or temples, but it was at 
the same time exceedingly complicated and burdened 
witli all kinds of ceremonies and symbolic actions, and 
the least neglect destroyed the efficacy of the sacrifice. 

« Tlus necessitated the assistance of priests ac([uaiuted 

* with the whole ritual, not to serve as mediators, fur the 
approach to the deity was open to aD, but to See that the 
pious action failed in no essential element. Each god 
had his Flamen or “fire-kindler” (literally “blower"). 
Of these there were twelve, the three ijrincipol ones 
(majores) being the priest of Jupiter, the Flanicn dialist 
who was bound by rigid obligations, and the two priests 

• of Mars, the Flamwies Martialis and Quirinalu, the Jieads 

of the two Salian-CoUegcs. The wives of these Flamiius 
performed the cultus of the corresponding goddesses. No 
special deity claimed the services of the the 

bridge- or road-makem, a priesthood whose head, tlie 

3£aximti8, was rising higher and higher iii 
authority, though at this period, at any rate, the three 
Flaminea majore$ were still his superiors; the Augurs, 
also, who discerned the will of the from fhe flight 
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of birds, and otber sacred orders, were likewise uncon¬ 
nected with any particular deity. Everything was regu¬ 
lated with precision by the government; and the fact 
that the highest of the priests was always under the 
control of the state prevented the rise of a priestly 
supremacy, the absence of which in Greece was due to 
other causes; but the consequence was that the Boman 
religion remained dry and formal, and was external rather 
than inward. Even the purity (castitas)^ on which such 
great stress was laid, was only sacerdotal, and was attained 
by lustration, sprinkling, and fumigation, and the great 
value attached to prayer, so that a single error had to be 
atoned for as a neglect, had its basis in the superstitious 
belief that it possessed a high magic power. Such a 
religion was certainly intelligible to aU; it was not with¬ 
out a favourable influence on political and socied life, ' 
and it was admirably adapted to form a well-organised 
army of conquerors, a nation that could rule the world, 
but to spiritual life it contributed nothing, and it did 
little for the advancement of speculation, poetry, or 
art 


It was not necessary to offer to the thunderiDg heaven- , 
god or to the river-god of the Tiber any hunuin sacrifices, 
but to the former onions and poppy-heads were offered 
for his lightning to strike, instead of human heads, while 
^irty puppets made of rushes were annually cast into 
the latter. 

Yarro regrets the days when the gods were worshipped 
** sine simulaero.** In fact the little “ houses of the gods** 
(aedicula), which came into use in early times, were re¬ 
garded as departures from the law of N&ia. It is 
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WToneotiB to quote this circumstanoe in proof of the 
purity of the primitive cultois; it only indicates the 
low stage at which that coitus stood. The sacred trees, 
•tones {Jupiter lapis), and animals (the wolf of Mars, and 
his woodpecker, Ficus, who even becomes in tradition a 
pre-historio king, Picumnus), prove that it was originally 
nothing more than fetishism. 

The Flamen didis might not touch anything unclean, 
nor hear the lamentations for the dead, nor tread upon 
a grave. He might not put away his wife, nor marry a 
second time, and the thoroughly patriarchal character of 
his priestly functions is revealed in the rule that on the 
death of his wife he must lay down his office. 

Human sacrificeB were not uncommon among the 
Romans also in early times. It was said that they were 
abolished by Numa. But even down to the days of the 
emperors a human victim, thougii he was a condemned 
criminal, was put to death, and slaughtered enemies and 
those who sufiered capital punishment were regarded as 
ofieriugs to the gods. The self-sacrifice of individuals 
{deoovere se) on occasion of plagues or disasters was also 
prompted by the same idea. 

It was an instance of the favourable influence exerted 
by the Roman religion upon social life that certain crimes 
which were not dealt with by any law, suc h as the sale 
of a wife or of a married son, the Iwiatitig of a fatlior, or 
the violation of hospitality, were 8abj«*ct to the curse of 
the gods, that is, involved a kind of excommunication, of 
which men stood in great dread. 

The anxious care for purity, and the belief in the magic 
power of prayer, are further points of concord iMstween 
the Roman and the Parsee religions. Scrupulous aci- 
berence to forms, which frequently led among the Romans 
to a' re|>6tiiion of the sacrifices, on some occasions even 
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M many u thirty times, was common to all ama^t 
priestly religions, but was seldom so strongly developed 
' as in the case before us. 


140. The Tarquinii and Servius TulUns gave an 
entirely new direction to the state religion, which was 
pursued without interruption after their fall, and in fact 
until the decline of pre'Ohristian Borne. They founded 
a splendid temple on the Capitol for Jupiter, as the 
mightiest and greatest of the gods, Optimm Maximus; 
others placed Juno and Minerva by his side. With this 
temple splendid games and a brilliant cultus were 
associated. The ancient patriarchal god of light and 
purity thus became the powerful ruler, of whose citadel 
it was said that it should become the head of the whole 
world; he was the divine personification of the conquer-' 
ing Boman state. Such he continued to be. Into his 
temple the great Scipio Africonus the elder, went every 
morning to prepare himself by quiet prayer for his daily 
work, and all his triumphs he ascribed solely to the 
piotectioii and aid of this groat god. Jupiter 0. M. is 
the expression of the belief of the Bomatis, to which 
they remained faithful even in that age of decline when, 
they ridiculed the rest of their ancestral religion. While 
the Boman empire continued to extend over the world, 
it was imj) 08 sible to doubt his power. The nations 
trembled before him more than they had ever done be¬ 
fore Asur or Mai’uduk. Even a stranger, like Antiochus 
Epiphancs, founded a sanctuary to him in his capital, 
and endeavoured to spread his worship with fanatical 
2 cal. T&e Jewish^ people alone claimed forHheir deity 
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the same sovereignty, and accordingly ofi'ered the most 
steads resistance to the attempts of Antiochns and of 
the Homans. But the Jews were conquered, and a 
temple of the Capitoline god was erected under Hadrian 
on the ruins of the temxde of Yahveh, until at last 
Christendom, which issued from this same Jewish people 
drove Jupiter 0. M. out of his Capitol for good 

(JfpfmWt in the formula Jupit(>r 0. M., posBosses no 
ethical si|piificance, at any rate in the earliest times, but 
simply denotes the “ mightn-st,” the “ strongest." 

The changea brought about by the Tarquinii affected 
both the representation of the god and the mode of his 
worship. Temples and images of the gods in human 
fonu, hitherto scarcely known among the Romans, were 
> now introduced. 

141. It soon l>ecame evident that a cold formal state 
religion of this kind, though it was now surrounded with 
great pomp, and was raised to be a symbol of a bold 
political idea, while it might satisfy a few statesmen and 
jmtricians, could not meet the wants of a whole j*eople. 
This deficiency was perceived by the same kings who 
** modified the native cultus, and they endeavoured to meet 
it by the introduction of foreign deities and usages. A 
sanctuary was erected on the Aventine for Diana, who 
was here really identical with the Artemis of Massilia, 
and consequently with the Ephesian goddess; while the 
books containing the records of the oracular utterances of 
the Sibyl of Cumae, were brought to Rome, and intrusted 
to the care of two officers and two interf>retei». These 

were the first traces of Greek religion *yt liome. ^ut they 

Q 
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were not left to stand alone. One Hellenic god after 
another, at first with the substitution of a Latin name, at 
last even without that, received citizenship at Bomeu 
What the last kings had done voluntarily, though cer¬ 
tainly with the view of meeting the wishes of the people, 
the Senate was afterwards obliged to permit, in conse¬ 
quence of the demands of public opinion, thougli it rarely 
resolved to do so without hesitation. The Greek deities 
were followed by the Asiatic, such as the Great Mother of 
the gods, whoso image, consisting of an unhewn stone, was 
brought at the expense of the State from Pessinus to Borne. 
On the whole, it was not the best and loftiest features of 
the foreign religions that were adopted, but rather their 
lower and sensual elements, and these, too, in their most 
corrupt form. An accidental accusation brought to light, * 
in the year i86 B.C., a secret worship of Bacchus which 
was accompanied by all kinds of abominations, and had 
already made its way among thousands. Five years later 
an attem])t was made, by the aid of some supposititious 
books of Numa, to Itubstitute a certain semi-Greek theo¬ 
sophy for the State religion, but this proved too much for 
4he sober sense of the Bomans. 

For the guardianship of the Sibylline books dmmi 
taeris faciundk were appointed 

It lias been conjectured that even the Capitoline 
triad, especially Minerva, shows an imitation of Greek 
models, and in the institution of the Ludi Romani this 
influence cannot be mistaken. The novelty lies in the 
introduction of Greek deities; Latin and Sabine gods 
had been admitted long before. The won^ip of the 
Masflfiian Arten^is was quickly followed by the rites of 
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of Per^epkond, and of Dionysus, whioh wsro 
amalgamated with the native worship of Ceres, Liber, and 
Libera; then came Castor and Pollox, Apollo, Esculapius; 
with the garden-goddess Yenos, the Greek Apliiudit^ 
was identified, and the luxurious cultus of the Eryciniaii 
Venus, the mother of Eueas, soon rose 10 be the national 
worship. 

The Bacchic mysteries, iiitTo<Iuced at Rome by a couple 
of Campanian priests, were not the pure EIi>U!»inian rites, 
but the fanatical and immoral performances which pre¬ 
vailed in Greece after the Pelopounesiau wars. They 
aflforded the Romans a welcome UK'ans of secretly prac¬ 
tising unciiastity, poisoning, falsification of wills, and 
other crimes, as well as of forming poliiical conspiracies. 
P. Ebutiu.®, who very nearly became their victim, brought 
the 8C{iiidal to light 

The supposititious books of Nuiua consisted of seven 
Greek books on theosophy, and seven Latin on the jm 
pontificium; the fabrication, however, was so clumsy that 
the fraud was detected immediately, and the Senate gave 
orders that they should be burnt. 

142. The current of the age was, however, too powoiful 
to be turned even i»y any Roman authority. It was in 
vain that the philoso])hers, the soothsayers, and tlm priests 
of foreign gods were from time to time expelled; the first 
had become indispensable for the higher cljisses, many 
of these being also equally devoted to t he last, who were, 
however, in especial request among women and among 
the lower classes. The 8taU‘ religion, undeniiiucMl by 
philosophy, fell more and more into decline. As early as 
the first Punic war, a general ventured to ridicule the 
auspices,^and the augurs soon did Jbhe earned Priestly 
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ofilces were no longer secured to the worthiest occupants, 
but were sold to the wealthiest, and the highest of all 
sometimes remained vacant for years. Incredulity was 
followed by the usual result—the rank growth of super¬ 
stition. Astrology and necromancy made their way even 
among the cultured and the learned, and went hand in 
hand witli the grossest abuses. The eyes of the multitude 
were always turned towards the East, from which deliver¬ 
ance was eicpected to come forth, and secret rites brought 
from there to Borne were sure of a number of devotees. 
But they were only bastard children, or, at any rate, the 
late misshapen offspring of the lofty religions which once 
Nourished in the East, an un-Persian Mithra-worship, 
an un-Egyptiau Serapis-worship, an Isis-worship which 
only flattered the senses and was eagerly pursued by the 
fine ladles, to say nothing of more loathsome practices. 
Yet even these aberrations were the expression of a real 
and deep-seated need of the human mind which could find 
no satisfaction in the state religion. Men longed for a 
God whom Uiey could worship heart and soul, and with 
tliis God they longed to be reconciled. Their own. deities 
Uiey had outgrown, and they listened'eagerly, therefore, to 
the priests of Serapis and of Mithra, who each proclaimed 
their god as Uie sole-existing, the almighty, and aU-good, 
and they felt especially attracted by the earnestness and 
strictness of the latter cultus. And in order to be secure 
of the eradication of all guilt, men lay down in a pit 
where the blood of the sacrifloiai animal flowed all over 
them, in the convictiou that they would then arise entirely 
new-born. 
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Alter the death of L. Merulo, iu the time of Mari^, 
the office of Flamm dhlis remained vacant for seventj 
years, as no one was willing to submij^ to the great selC 
denial which it demanded. 

The practice of astrology and magic wiis a return tv» tlie 
ancient civilisation of the proto-Bahylonians. The ast ro¬ 
logers at Borne were always called Chaldeans. They 
found credit even with learned itersons, like Varro and 
Nigidius Figulus; under Sept, Severus they were publicly 
recognised, and under Alexander Sevortis they even 
ceived a sort of professorial chair at Rome, Magic had a 
more mixed character, for the ai<l t»f northern priests, 
especially of the Druids, was also invoked. As early as 
97 B.O., it was found necessary to prohibit human sacrifices 
instituted in accordance with magical dogmas. Kmperors, 
like Nero, and even Hatlrian, were not disinclined to it 

Besides the deities named in the text, a number of 
others were also introduced into tlu* Roman Empire, 
especially from Syria, such as Jterffatis, Mainrmt the 
goddess of Gjiza, Dctis Sol EUigahal (tlio god of Byblus 
[Gebal] worshijjped at Eiuesa), tl’c. On Serapis, see 
above, § 37. The most interesting of all these deities 
was the old-Aryan Mithra, whose w'orship liad attained a 
high ascendency«as early as Artaxerxes Miu rnon, and, iu 
conjunction witli all kinds of un-Paraee usage's, had 8]»rettd 
through the East His cultus, which always lemaitied 
relatively pure, was brought to tlu; West by pirates. By 
the Romans he was identified with their S<tl invictus^ t(j 
whom not only Julian, but also .Constantine, even after 
his conversion to Christianity, is said to have been devoted. 
How far this Mithra was, moreover, from being the pure 
2«arathttstrian god of light may be inferred from the fact 
that the highest—and, properly speaking, the only—god 
of tfe system, compared with whoyi Mithr* is nothing 
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more than a genius, remained entirely nnknovn in Uie 
West. 

The Taur(jf>olia and KnMia must also have been 
derived from the East, though their origin is unknown. 

143. It was natui-al that the policy of Augustus should 
include the restoration of the national worship, but it was 
only the outward institutions which he re-oiganised; he 
could breathe no life into its dead forms. Two important 
regions iiinpvations characterise the age of the empire 
—the deifiaition of the emperors, and the growing power 
of universalism. Kot only was the emperor on the 
Capitol made the centre of worship, wliich was to be ex¬ 
pected in a state religion, but men now began to follow 
also at Home the example set centuries before by the 
Egyptian princes, and in later days by the Ptolemies and 
Seleucidie, for which the worship of genii afforded the 
means of transition, and the prevailing Euhemerism which 
explained the gods themselves as princes deified in ancient 
times, supplied the justification. Even during his lifetime 
Caesar was honoured as a deity, and after his death he was 
enrolled among the gods by the Senate with great forma¬ 
lity. AH the emperors, with a few "exceptions, followed 
him in turn, although Augustus and Tiberius still offered 
some resistance to the practice, and a Vespasian ridiculed 
it. Mon talked of their majesty and eternity; their head 
was surrounded with a crown of rays and a nimbus; 
sacrifice was offered to their images, and they had the 
sacred fire carried before them, The> were designated by 
the names of the gods—Hadrian was the Olympian, Nero 
Zeus, the Uherator, and even the saviour of the 
presses thfiught it beneath them to serve as priestesses 
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iu the temples of their dead consorts, in expectation that 
they themselves would be deified, and cities esteemed 
it an honour to be temple-guardians (properly " temple- 
sweepers,** i/stuxopot) of the Imperator. Thus this new 
cnltuB became a regular instrument of propaganda among 
the non-Roman nations, alike of the religion and of the 
supremacy of Rome. For Augustus and Roma were 
placed side by side as symbols of the restored empire 
with all its civilisation and its belief. 

The second innovation was that Jupiter 0. M. was now 
not only raised with the loftiest titles to be the chief of 
all the deities in the world, but wjxs also identified with 
all the highest gods of other nations, Jind the provinces 
witnessed everywhere the rise of imitations of the C^apitol 
The relation was thus reversed. Men had Ixigun by 
honouring the foreign gods, as mysteriows powers, above 
their own; now that they knew them better, tli(\y saw 
that they stopd no higher, and w'cre essentially the same; 
each chief god was iu fact a Jupiter, and tlK^* cultus of 
this Jupiter in different forms, combined with that of his 
incarnation upon earth—^the emperor—now became the 
universa} religion fo? the groat universal empire. 

The deificatioo of Cs&sar under the name divm JiUiw 
had proceeded so far that his image was not allowed to be 
carried in procession at family obsequies among the images 
of the ancestors of the house. Thecuitus of the em{)erors 
was pursued with such zeal that games were actually 
instituted in their honour, temples were built, and spe¬ 
cial priesthoods appointed; the Greek usage in the first 
case, and the Egyptian in the second, supplying the 
modeT Even by the Christian Teftullian th^ emperors 
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were called, though in a modified sense, a Deo mmAi, sale 
Deominores. 

Jupiter DOW received the splendid titles of gummus 
eaceeUenHgsimuSf or exeuperanHsgimus, pacaior or proem atUs, 
and others of the same kind. The inscriptions of the 
period speak of a JupUer 0, M. EeliopolUanue (Ba&lhek), 
DamaseemtSj DolichenuSf and even »f a Pcmiim on the St 
Bernard, and a OiUminalie in Styria. See OreE Inscript 
lot. Collection No. 228 foil., and Henzen (vol iil Colled. 
Orellianae), No. 5642 . Cf. Grimm, Deutsche Myth. p. 154 . 

144. The Greco-Eoman civilisation was the most com¬ 
posite, and consequently the highest, of smtiquity. It 
soon far outgrew the ancestral religion, and men sought 
anxiously for the satisfaction of their rcligious wants. 
Fresh elements, therefore, were constantly being added to 
those which had already coalesced from Greece and Rome, 
and the whole mass continued to seethe and ferment. 
But an inspiring idea was necessary to draw forth from 
this confusion a new form of religion which should answer 
the needs of the civilised world. This idea was brought 
by the Gospel, the latest and most precious gift of the 
East to the West. But the West contributed its share, 
for it was here that the Gospel found its way prepared; 
heoe alone was it possible for it, though after long struggles, 
to prevail. The Eastern nations bad retrograded; the 
Slavic and Germanic peoples were still backward. It 

was not tin later that the era of the Germans dawned. 

•« 

The first form which Christianity assumed as an established 
religion was Roman. The Roman Catholic Church is 
simply the Roman universal empire modified ^id conse¬ 
crated b;^Chri 8 tiaikr ideas. It left the old forms for the 
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mofit jjari standing, but it ennobled and elevated them by 
the new spirit; its organisation and its efforts after unity 
which controlled all its development were inherited from 
the Bomans, and it was by their means that it was 
enabled to become the teacher of the still rude popula¬ 
tions of the North, to preserve rather than to diffuse 
the treasures which it had received froiA ine * Ancients 
and from tlesus. 


THE END. 
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